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PREFACE. 


There  are  few  branches  of  artistic  or  scientific  research  which  have 
made  such  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  as 
those  which  serve  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  arts  and  architecture 
of  bygone  ages.  Not  only  has  an  immense  mass  of  new  materials 
been  collected,  but  new  principles  of  criticism  have  been  evolved,  and 
studies  which  in  the  last  century  were  the  mere  amusement  of  the 
amateur,  and  cultivated  only  as  matters  of  taste,  are  now  becoming 
objects  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  assuming  a  rank  among  the  most 
important  elements  of  historical  research.  Beyond  this,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  generally  attractive  view  of  the  matter,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  discovery  now  being  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  architects  in  the  production  of  their  splendid  works 
in  former  days,  may  ultimately  enable  us  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  done  in  architectural  design. 

With  these  inducements,  added  to  the  inherent  beauty  and  interest 
which  always  attach  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  objects  of  architec- 
tural art,  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  no  doubt  would  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulties  attending  its  pursuit. 

Owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  books  that  treat  of  archi- 
tecture are  generally  large,  and  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
illustrations  required  are  also  very  costly,  so  that  an  architectural 
librarj'  is  one  of  the  most  cumbersome  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
expensive  that  can  be  got  together.  But  even  among  those  who  can 
collect  it,  few  have  the  patience  to  study  the  plans,  sections,  and  details 
which  are  indispensable  for  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  building;  and  after  all,  without  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  architecture,  or  some  experience  at  least  in  plan  drawing,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  restore  a  building  so  completely  to  the  mind's 
eye,  from  a  technical  description,  as  to  enable  one  who  has  not  seen 
it  to  judge  correctly  of  its  form,  and  still  less  of  its  merits  or  its  faults 
as  a  work  of  art.  Even  when  the  difficulties  of  understanding  and 
realizing  architectui-al  language  have  been  completely  conquered,  it 
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still  requires  years  and  years  of  study  before  the  historical  information 
scattered  through  hundreds  of  volumes  on  the  principles  of  design  can 
be  mastered  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  whole  subject,  or 
understand  all  its  bearings. 

Tlie  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  remedy  to  some  extent  these 
inconveniences,  and,  by  supplying  a  succinct  but  popular  account  of 
all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  world,  to  condense  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  small  volumes  the  essence  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  ponderous  tomes  composing  an  architectural  library ;  and  by 
generalizing  all  the  styles  known,  and  assigning  to  each  its  relative 
value,  to  enable  the  reader  to  acquire  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  attainable  without  deep  study. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  hardly  possible  to  accomplish 
this,  and  even  now  very  much  more  information  is  required  before  it 
oau  be  done  satisfactorily  for  all  styles ;  but  on  comparing  this  work 
with  any  of  the  older  productions  of  its  class,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  how  much  nearer  we  are  to  completeness 
than  we  ever  were  before.  At  the  time  when  Piranesi  finished  his 
splendid  *  Illustrations  of  Architecture '  (about  the  year  1783),  tlie  only 
styles  known  or  thought  worthy  of  attention  were  the  Koman  and  the 
styles  derived  from  it,  with  a  dawning  suspicion  of  the  value  of  Greek 
art.  Somewhat  lat-er  (in  1800),  when  Durand  published  his  famous 
*  Parallele,'  he  devoted  one  plate  out  of  sixty-three  to  Gothic  art,  and 
half  a  plate  sufficed  for  all  that  was  then  known  of  Egyptian,  while  the 
Indian  and  many  of  the  outlying  stylos  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
CJonsiderable  progress  had  been  made  in  1811  when  Agincourt  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work ;  but  even  then  Gothic  art  was  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  barbarous  decadence  from  purer  styles,  and  the  revival  of  classic 
art  was  hailed  as  a  real  renaissatwe  of  true  art  to  which  the  human 
intellect  had  awakened  after  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages.  By  far 
the  most  comprehensive  attempt  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  is  that 
of  Wiebeking,  in  a  work  completed  in  1831.  With  truly  German 
industry,  he  re-engraved  every  drawing  he  could  collect  of  architec- 
tural objects,  and  described  them  all  with  most  laudable  patience ;  but 
from  want  of  arrangement  or  of  criticism,  his  work  has  little  value 
beyond  being  a  storehouse  for  future  reference,  and  a  landmark  to  show 
how  much  has  been  done  even  since  it  was  completed. 

Several  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
complained  of  by  such  works  as  those  of  RamtSe  and  Batissier  in  France, 
and  Gwilt's  *  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture '  in  our  own  country, 
besides  articles  in  all  our  principal  encyclopaedias ;  but  none  of  these 
have  quite  met  the  difficulty,  either  from  being  too  short  or  too  exclu- 
nvelj  popular,  or  from  being  mixed  up  with  other  matter  to  which 
illlutiEtion  of  the  fine  art  architecture  is  made  subordinate. 

Ai  these  works  have  &iled  in  utilising  the  immense   mass  of 
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informatioii  now  available,  either  from  being  published  too  early  or 
from  other  causes,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  room  for  another 
attempt,  which,  without  being  too  popular,  should  yet  be  intelligible 
in  every  part  to  the  general  reader,  and  without  attempting  to  be  scien- 
tific, should  from  its  comprehensiveness  convey  even  to  the  profes- 
sional artist  a  certain  amoimt  of  knowledge  not  easily  accessible  to  all. 
It  can  of  course  make  no  pretensions  to  compete  with  the  splendid 
monographies  of  individual  buildings  which  crowd  the  shelves  of  an 
architectural  library,  nor  even  with  the  separate  and  detailed  histories 
of  local  styles.  The  study  of  these  is  indispensable  to  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  but  even  this  may  be  facilitated  by  a 
general  risume  of  the  whole. 


One  of  the  first  difficulties  of  so  extensive  a  subject  is  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  different  styles  as  shall  prevent  any  one 
being  described  before  those  which  preceded  it  in  time  when  there 
was  any  connexion  between  the  two,  and  consequently  before  the 
preliminary  steps  by  which  it  attained  its  form  have  been  explained 
and  elucidated.  A  strictly  chronological  arrangement  will  not  meet 
this  difficulty  without  frequent  and  abrupt  interruptions  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative,  nor  will  one  which  is  purely  topographical. 
In  the  following  pages  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  has  been 
attempted ;  and  though  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  might  be  proposed, 
each  of  which  would  have  some  special  merit  of  its  own,  still  it  seems 
to  be  the  arrangement  which  meets  to  the  greatest  extent  the  resd 
difficulties  of  the  case.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  there  are  no 
chronological  inversions  of  any  importance,  nor  any  very  marked  in- 
terruption to  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 

The  first  and  most  important  division  seems  both  obvious  and  con- 
venient. By  separating  all  architectural  objects  into  Christian  and 
non-Christian  (the  latter  might  be  called  heathen,  or  pagan,  if  these 
were  not  generally  used  as  terms  of  reproach),  we  obtain  two  great 
divisions,  very  nearly  equal  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  described, 
and  very  easily  distinguished  from  one  another. 

As  the  Christian  styles  in  every  instance  arose  out  of  the  Pagan, 
which  in  almost  all  instances  are  the  older,  the  Fc^an  of  course  take 
precedence ;  and  if  antiquity  alone  were  considered,  the  Egyptian 
ought  to  be  the  first  described :  but  in  that  case,  after  going  through 
that  style,  and  the  Assyrian,  which  comes  next,  we  naturally  pass  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  narrative  must  then  be  interrupted  to 
make  way  for  the  Indian,  the  Mexican,  and  other  styles,  which  have 
no  connexion  either  with  those  which  preceded,  or  which  followed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  To  avoid  this  a  classification  of  a  more 
topographical  nature  has  been  adopted ;   and  commencing  from  the 
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East,  all  those  styles  which  have  no  imomal  relation  with  those  of  the 
West  are  first  describeil,  such  as  the  Indian,  Chinese,  Mexican,  ainl 
other  similar  styles.  Passiujr  from  these,  anothtT  group  presents  itself 
in  Western  Asia,  almost  equally  indeiK>ndent.  This  style  ar^ise  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  spread  ejistward  to  the  In«lus  and  west- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  uninfluenced,  so  fur  as  we 
can  now  see,  by  the  styles  on  either  hand. 

Having  in  this  manner  got  rid  of  these  two  great  gn.nips,  the 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  without  intemiption  the  history  of  that 
great  style  which  arose  in  Eg\-]>t,  and  which,  when  transplanted  into 
(Ireece,  and  mellowed  by  the  influence  of  vVssyria.  bloomed  there  into 
greater  l>eauty  than  ever  was  kni»wn  b(?fnre,  but  only  to  perish  with 
the  civilization  it  represented  in  Imperial  ri«.»me. 

Two  great  styles,  the  Christian  and  the  Saracenic,  s]>rungfrom  the 
Koman,  which  was  the  great  transitional  style  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  world.  As  the  Christian  was  the  earliest  bom,  and  the 
first  to  die,  it  might  seem  to  claim  precedence  ;  but  the  Saracenie 
attained  maturity  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  while  the 
Gothic  styles  were  still  in  their  infancy.  There  is  therefore  no  incon- 
gniity  in  treating  it  first  and  among  the  Pagan  styles,  nvr  any  incon- 
venience felt  from  this  course,  as  the  influence  of  the  Christian  on  the 
Saracenic  style  was  never  sufficiently  important  to  render  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  former  indispensable,  except  in  the  one  instance  uf 
the  Turkish  style  of  Constantinople,  liut  this  style,  at  present  at 
least,  is  too  iiLsignificant  and  too  little  kno^vn  to  require  a  change  in 
classification  to  make  room  for  it. 

The  Christian  styles  are  easily  divided  into  two  great  groups  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  (if  Finland.  All  to  the  eastward  of  this  line  belongs  to  the 
Sclavonic  races  and  the  Byzantine  school  of  art ;  all  to  the  westward 
to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  and  Gothic  school.  These  aie  so 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  so  easily  defined,  that  either  might  bo 
taken  uj)  fii'st,  and  treated  independently  of  the  other;  but  as  the 
Gotliic  is  certainly  derived  most  directly  from  Kome.  and  is  by  iiir  the 
most  important  style  of  the  two,  it  seems  natural  to  give  it  the 
precedence,  and  the  Byzantine,  which  is  half  a  European,  half  an 
Asiatic  stylo  of  art,  thus  assumes  its  proper  place  as  a  supiilement  to 
the  great  Christian  stj'le  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  at  least  its  true 
poBition  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge:  further  researches  may 
entitle  it  to  assume  a  higher  ground. 

The  minor  divisions  of  these  styles  are  so  fully  explained  in  the 
text,  that  it  is  needless  repeating  hero  what  is  much  more  easily  under- 
•tood  and  appreciated  in  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

One  great  division  of  art  still  remains  to  be  described  before 
tbe  Bubjcct  is  complete.     It  is  that  st^'le  which  arose  in  the  middle 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  culminated  with  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Home,  and  has  prevailed  all  over  Europe  during  the  last  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  It  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Gothic,  which 
preceded  it,  as  an  artistic  form  of  art,  but  nearly  as  important  from 
the  size  and  splendour  of  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  employed, 
and  fully  as  interesting  to  the  philosophical  student  of  the  subject, 
not  only  for  what  it  teaches,  but  because  it  is  an  index  to  the  mind  of 
Europe  during  the  period  in  which  it  prevailed,  and  is  the  lesson  all 
must  study  who  would  attempt  to  imderstand  the  future  of  the  noble 
art  of  architecture. 


Although  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  best 
authorities  for  the  statements  in  the  text  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
subjects  for  illustration,  still  no  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
literature  of  architecture  will  need  to  be  told  that  in  many  branches 
the  materials  do  not  exist  for  a  correct  description  of  the  style,  and 
that  the  drawings  which  are  available  are  frequently  so  inexact,  and 
with  scales  so  carelessly  applied,  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid 
error.  The  plans  throughout  the  book  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
render  any  minute  errors  apparent,  but  being  drawn  to  one  scale 
(100  feet  to  1  inch),  they  are  quite  sufficient  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison, even  when  not  mathematically  correct.  They  thus  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  relative  size  of  two  buildings  by  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  plans,  as  correctly  as  he  could  by  seeing  the  two  buildings 
themselves,  without  actually  measuring  them  in  all  their  details. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sections  or  elevations  of  buildings,  throughout 
the  book,  are  drawn  to  a  scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  or  50  feet  to 
1  inch ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  in  all  instances :  where  it  has  not  been 
effected,  the  departure  from  the  rule  is  always  noted,  either  below  the 
woodcut  or  in  the  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the  text  except  such  as  it  is 
believed  can  be  positively  relied  upon,  and  in  all  instances  these  are 
reduced  to  English  feet.  The  superficial  measures,  like  the  plans,  are 
quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  though  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  abso- 
lutely correct.  One  great  source  of  uncertainty  as  regards  them  is  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the  building 
referred  to.  Should,  for  instance,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Chapter-house  at  Wells  ?  Should 
the  sacristies  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  church?  or  such  semi-detached  towers  as  the  south-western  one 
at  Bourges  ?  What  constitutes  the  temple  at  Eamac,  and  how  much 
of  this  belongs  to  the  Hypostyle  Hall  ?  These  and  fifty  other  questions 
occur  in  almost  every  instance,  which  may  lead  two  persons  to  very 
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different  conclusions  regarding  the  superficial  dimensions  of  a  build- 
ing, even  without  the  errors  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  drawing  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was 
without  a  scale,  or  the  scale  given  could  not  be  depended  upon,  "  No 
scale"  has  been  put  under  the  cut  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  fact. 
When  the  woodcut  was  either  too  large  for  the  page,  or  too  small  to  be 
distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usual  scale,  a  scale  of  feet  has  been  added 
under  it,  to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  forms 
or  construction,  and  not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale 
that  seemed  best  to  express  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  inserted ; 
when  they  are  remarkable  for  size,  or  as  individual  examples,  a  scale 
has  been  added ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

One  object  that  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  in  this  work  has  been 
to  show  that  architecture  may  be  efficiently  illustrated  by  plates  on  a 
small  scale,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  instruction  to  professional 
architects.  Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  accxu^cy,  and  in  all  instances  the  sources  from  which  the 
woodcuts  have  been  taken  are  indicated.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
from  original  drawings,  and  of  buildings  never  before  published. 

The  above  remarks  with  regard  to  the  want  of  information  or  the 
incompleteness  of  illustration  hardly  apply  to  the  Pagan  styles.  There 
are  very  few  of  those  which  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of  "  Non- 
Christian  styles  "  which  have  not  been  as  fuUy  and  as  correctly  illus- 
trated as  their  importance  deserves,  though  more  information  regarding 
some  points  would  be  both  desirable  and  convenient.  But  very  few  of 
the  Christian  styles  were  illustrated  at  all  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  even  at  this  time  such  a  country  as  Spain  is  almost  a 
terra  incognita  to  architects.  Now,  however,  that  people  are  getting 
satiated  with  the  plaster  prettinesses  of  the  Alhambra,  we  may  hope 
that  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  grander  and  simpler  works  of  the 
Christians  in  that  country,  and  that  this  chapter  will  not  remain  the 
blank  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  English  Gothic  is,  of  all  the  Christian  styles,  the  one  which  has 
been  most  fully  examined  and  illustrated ;  numberless  books  have  been 
published  on  the  subject  in  this  coimtry ;  and,  as  information  is  obtain- 
able in  almost  any  form  regarding  it,  all  that  is  attempted  here  is  to 
compare  it  with  other  similar  styles,  and  to  place  its  merits  in  their 
true  light  relatively  to  the  other  forms  of  art  brought  under  view  in 
the  various  chapters  of  this  work. 

A  most  lamentable  deficiency  of  information  exists  regarding  the 
styles  prevailing  in  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Turks,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  of  those 
countries  will  of  course  do  anything  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and 
hitherto  religious  jealousy  has  prevented  access  to  mosques  or  churches 
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consecrated  to  Mahometan  purposes;  but  these  difficulties  are  feist 
disappearing,  and  as  the  subject  is  so  interesting,  and  the  materials 
80  abundant,  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  Byzantine  may  be  as 
perfectly  understood  as  the  Gothic  styles  of  architecture.  Even  at 
present  I  know  of  the  existence  of  unpublished  drawings  almost 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Those  made  by  M.  Charles  Texier  would 
in  themselves  almost  suffice,  and  many  others  exist  in  the  portfolios 
of  those  who  have  visited  the  country.  Many  of  these  are  kept  back 
from  the  idea  that  their  authors  may  find  an  opportunity  of  publishing 
them  themselves,  a  few  from  an  unwillingness  that  others  should 
profit  by  the  labours  of  those  who  made  them,  but  far  more  from  their 
authors  not  knowing  how  or  when  to  render  them  available  to  the 
public.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  if  this  work  attain  a  certain 
amount  of  circulation,  those  who  possess  drawings  or  information  to 
which  I  have  not  access  may  be  induced  to  lend  them  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  errors  or  of  supplying  deficiencies.  If  this  is 
done,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  a  second  edition  of  this 
work  f3Eur  more  complete  and  more  worthy  of  the  noble  subject  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate  than  it  can  pretend  to  be  at  present. 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  Messrs.  Pentland, 
F.  Penrose,  Edward  Falkener,  and  Gawen,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Billings, 
Wilkinson,  and  others  who  have  lent  me  either  woodcuts  or  the  ma- 
terials for  them,  and  so  assisted  materially  in  enriching  the  illustration 
of  the  work ;  and  above  all  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  Charles  Penrose 
for  the  invaluable  assistance  he  has  affi)rded  me  in  passing  the  work 
through  the  press. 

All  the  woodcuts  executed  expressly  for  the  work  were  engraved 
by  Mr.  Eobert  Branston,  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  they  are 
done  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  accuracy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  whose  superior 
knowledge  enables  them  to  detect  errors  or  to  supply  deficiencies  will 
kindly  communicate  their  observations  to  the  author,  whose  most 
earnest  desire  in  publishing  this  work  \a  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  a  book  which  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  noble  art  to  the 
study  of  whose  principles  he  has  devoted  tlie  best  years  of  his  life  and 
the  best  energies  of  his  mind. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Few  questions  are  more  frequently  asked,  and  few  have  hitherto  been 
more  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily,  than  the  inquiry,  "  What  is 
architecture  ? "  "  What  are  the  tme  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in 
designing  or  criticising  architectural  objects  ?  " 

Fiftjr  years  ago  the  answers  to  these  questions  generally  were,  that 
architecture  consisted  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
orders  employed  by  the  Romans;  that  a  church  was  well  designed 
exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a  heathen  temple ;  and 
a  civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  answers  were  somewhat 
modified  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  works  on  Athens;  the  word 
Grecian  was  substituted  for  Roman  in  all  criticisms,  and  the  few  forms 
that  remained  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  build- 
ings of  the  most  heterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  the  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
correct  reproductions  of  mediaaval  designs.  Museums  and  town-halls 
still  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and  Roman  ; 
while  some  of  our  public  buildings  attempt  to  reproduce  the  middle 
ages,  and  palaces  and  clubhouses  adhere  to  that  compromise  between 
classicality  and  common  sense  which  is  generally  called  Italian.  These, 
it  is  evidisnt,  are  the  mere  changing  fashions  of  art.  ITiere  is  nothing 
real  or  essential  in  this  Babel  of  styles,  and  we  must  go  deeper  below 
the  surface  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its 
purposes.  Before  attempting  this,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
two  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  prevailed  at  different 
periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  in  all 
Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the 
world  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  and 
still  prevails  in  remote  comers  of  the  globe  wherever  European  civi- 
lization or  its  influences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  other  was  that 
which  was  introduced  with  the  revival  of  classic  literature  contem- 
poraneously with  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  still  pervades  all 
Europe,  and  wherever  European  influence  has  established  itself. 

In  the  first  period  the  art  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
building  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  it 
was  wanted  for,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
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stately  and  ornamental  effect  ccnfeistent  with  its  uses,  and  appljnng  to 
it  such  ornament  as  should  express  and  harmonise  with  the  construc- 
tion, and  be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  architects  took  care  that  the  ornament  should  be  the  most 
elegant  in  itself  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  design. 

Following  this  system,  not  only  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  but  even  the  indolent  and  half-civilised  inhabitants 
of  India,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mexi- 
cans, succeeded  in  producing  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  No  race, 
however  rude  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  working  on  this  system,  to 
produce  buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  them,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  quote  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world,  erected 
during  the  prevalence  of  true  art,  which  was  not  thought  beautiful,  not 
only  by  those  who  erected  it,  but  which  remains  a  permanent  object  of 
admiration  and  of  study  for  all  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  from  this.  It  has 
now  been  practised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  by  people 
who  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  constructive 
skill,  and  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  to  effect  a  great 
object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstanding  this, 
from  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  that  of  our  own  Parliament 
Houses,  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitted  to  be 
entirely  satis&ctory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a  hold  on  general 
admiration.  Many  are  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almost  unknown 
before,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  a  profuseness  of  which  no  pre- 
vious examples  exist ;  but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform  with  the 
passing  fashion  of  the  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and  out  of 
date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a  style  could  ever  have  been  thought 
beautiful,  just  as  we  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  admired  the 
female  costumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  hearts  of  our 
grandfiEtthers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  deep  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  to  find  out  why  this  should  be  the  case ;  the  fact  simply  being 
that  no  sham  was  ever  permanently  successful,  either  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  fieJsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  and 
when  detected  it  inevitably  ceases  to  please.  It  is  literally  impossible 
that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the  feelings  which 
gave  rise  to  classical  art,  and  made  it  a  real  thing ;  and  though  Gothic 
art  was  a  thing  of  our  country  and  of  our  own  race,  it  belongs  to  a  state 
of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now  exists,  that  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  it  now  must  at  best  be  a  masquerade,  and  never 
can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art  The  designers  of  the  Eglinton 
tournament  carried  the  system  to  a  perfectly  legitimate  conclusion 
when  they  attempted  to  reproduce  the  costumes  and  warlike  exercises 
of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters  were  as  fully  justified 
in  attempting  to  do  in  painting  what  was  done  every  day  in  archi- 
tecture. Both  attempts  failed  signally,  because  we  had  progressed  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  x>ainting,  and  could  easily  detect  iho  absurdity  of 
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practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  that  the  false  system  remains, 
I  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossibility  of  its  leading  to  any  satis- 
l»Ty  result. 

Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  let  ns  try  if  we  can  come  to  a 
irer  definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  con- 
Let  us  suppose  Diagram  No.  I.  to  represent  a  cotton-factory. 


arehouse,  or  any  very  common-place  utilitarian  building.  The  first 
ision.  A,  is  not  only  the  most  prosaic  form  of  building,  but  is  bad 
Iding,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  the  parts  requiring  it, 
I  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  than  if  it  were  a  garden  wall 
i  street  pavement.    The  second  division,  b,  is  better :  the  arching  of 

upper  windows  binds  together  the  weakest  jmrts,  and  gives  mass 
are  it  is  most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof ; 
.  the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives  strength 
3re  wanted.  In  this  stage  the  building  belongs  to  civil  engineer- 
,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disposing  the  most  suitable 
aerials  in  the  most  economical  but  scientific  manner  to  attain  a 
en  utilitarian  end.  In  the  third  division,  c,  this  is  carried  still 
her;  the  mateiials  are  better  disposed  than  in  the  last  example, 

even  without  the  slight  amount  of  ornament  applied,  it  is  a  better 
mple  of  engineering.  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would  be 
sidered  in  some  states  of  society  indispensable  for  even  the  most 
itarian  buUdings.  The  cornice  may  be  said  to  be  required  to 
tect  the  wall  from  wet ;  the  consoles  to  support  it ;  and  the  mould- 
9  at  the  springing  of  the  arch  may  be  insertions  required  for  sta- 
ty.  In  the  present  day,  however,  even  this  slight  amount  of  oma- 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  usefiil  art  into 
t  of  architecture.    The  fourth  division,  d,  is  certainly  within  the 
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limitH  of  the  province  of  architecture ;  and  though  it  may  be  bad  art-, 
still  the  amount  of  ornament  applied,  all  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  entitles  this  division  to  rank  as  a  work  of  the  fine  art,  archi- 
tecture. The  fifth  division,  k,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In 
this  instance  not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of  omanient  applied,  but 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  agreeable 
effect ;  and  although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the 
amount  of  light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grimping  of 
the  parts  is  such  as  to  produce  a  l>etter  class  of  architect  lire  tlian  Ci)uld 
be  done  by  the  mere  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  aibnitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagmm  is  an  object  of 
architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  this  analysis  that 
architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  oriuinv:iital  and  onui- 
mented  construction. 

Taking,  for  instance,  the  Pai*thenon,  to  illustrate  this  princii)le  far- 
ther. The  pioportions  of  length  to  breadth,  and  of  height  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully-studied  ornamental  construction  ;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticos  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  the  ])illar8  were  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
moiddings  square  and  flat,  still  the  Parthenon  coidd  not  faih  from  the 
mere  disposition  of  its  parts,  to  be  a  pleasing  and  imposing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  proportion  of  length  to  breadtli, 
the  projection  of  the  transepts,  the  diflerent  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  dispositicm  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  ornamental  construction,  and  beautifid  even  if  without  ornament. 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a  modem  bam ;  but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  parts  they  are  always  pleasing,  and  if  large,  are  imposing 
object«  of  architecture.  Stonehengo  is  an  instance  of  ornamental  cim- 
struction  wholly  without  (ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  the  same  dimensions  in  any  i)art  of  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  that  orna- 
ment is  elegant  in  itself,  and  appropnat«  to  the  construction  and  to  the 
purposes  of  the  building,  that  the  temple  or  the  cathedral  ranks  among 
the  highest  objects  of  the  art,  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a  building  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true  styles  it 
was  seldom  attemj)ted.  Still  such  a  building  as  the  town-hall  at  Louvain, 
which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  be  little  better  than  a  factor}-, 
by  richness  and  appropriateness  of  ornament  alone  has  become  a  very 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  art.  In  modem  times  it  is  too  much  the 
£Eushion  to  attempt  to  produce  architectural  effects  not  only  without 
attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but  often  in  defiance  of  and  con- 
oealing  tie  construction  tliat  exists.  When  this  is  done,  the  result  must 
be  bad  art,  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture,  however  execrable  it 
be. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  tlie  art  of  the  builder  consists  in 
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merely  heaping  materials  together,  bo  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fashion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  militaiy 
engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  nsing  these  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
economical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  out- 
line, to  produce  a  form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful. 
He  then  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of 
the  disposition  he  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm 
over  the  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  of  the  objects 
which  are  usually  delegated  to  the  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be 
brought  within  the  province  of  the  architect.  A  bridge,  an  acjueduct, 
the  embankment  of  a  lake,  or  the  pier  of  a  harbour,  are  all  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  architectural  ornament  as  a  temple  or  a  palace.  They  were 
all  so  treated  by  the  liomans,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  and  are  so  treated 
up  to  the  present  day  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  and  wherever  true 
art  prevaife. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of  archi- 
tecture, though  it  certainly  would  be  better  in  most  instances  if  he  did ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect 
should  understand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  ho  cannot 
design ;  but  it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  he  could  delegate 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his  design. 
This  division  of  labour  is  essential  to  success,  and  was  always  practised 
where  art  was  a  reality;  and  no  great  work  should  be  undertaken 
without  the  union  of  the  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect  mechanical 
skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it  is  only  by 
their  joint  assistance  that  a  great  work  of  architecture  can  be  produced. 
A  building  may  be  said  to  be  architectural  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  me- 
chanical ;  and  an  object  of  engineering,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies 
of  the  design  are  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere 
possible  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  the  two,  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  do  80.  Architecture  can  never  descend  too  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be 
afraid  of  ornamenting  too  mean  objects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
good  engineering  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural effect  of  any  class.  The  one  is  the  prose,  the  other  is  the  poetry 
of  the  art  of  building. 

One  great  cause  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  applying 
principles  of  criticism,  or  in  defining  architecture,  is  to  be  foimd  in 
persons  applying  to  the  constructive  art  of  architecture  principles 
derived  from  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture,  while  in  fact 
no  two  things  could  in  reality  be  more  essentially  different. 

Neither  painting  nor  sculpture  were  ever  useful  arts  except  in  the 
most  barbarous  times,  and  by  the  most  remote  analogy.     Their  object 
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is  to  toll  a  Btory,  to  reproduce  an  emotion,  or  to  portray  a  scene  or 
object  of  nature ;  and  they  effect  this  by  a  direct  imitation,  more  or 
less  correct  and  literal,  of  what  actually  exists,  either  in  nature  or  in 
art.  Architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  originally  one  of  the  useful 
arts,  invented  to  provide  for  one  of  the  three  great  wants  of  man — 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  wigwam  grew  into  a  hut,  the  hut 
into  a  house,  the  house  into  a  palace,  and  the  palace  into  a  temple,  by 
well-defined  and  easily-traced  gradations ;  but  it  never  lost  the  original 
idea  of  a  shelter,  and  in  its  most  magnificent  form  it  is  a  mere  ampli- 
fication of  the  original  hut,  but  grown  so  solid  that  it  seems  designed 
to  last  for  ever,  and  so  well-proportioned  and  so  exquisitely  orna- 
mented that,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  commonplace,  it  ranks 
with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  man's  hands.  In  none  of  its 
stages  is  imitation  an  element  of  composition ;  no  true  building  ever 
was  designed  to  look  like  anything  in  either  the  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kingdoms.  In  all  instivnccs  it  is  essentially  a  creation  of  man's 
mind,  and  designed  to  subserve  some  practical  purpose  which  he  has 
in  view.  A  building  can  tell  no  story,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that 
it  can  be  made  to  express  an  emotion. 

It  is  true  that  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  added  to  a  building 
to  any  extent,  and  a  really  j>erfect  building  is  never  without  these 
adjuncts ;  but  they  arc  not,  or  at  least  never  should  be,  essentials,  and 
the  building  should  be  always  complete  without  them.  All  our  cathe- 
drals were  so  adorned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  ahnost  all  instances 
this  ornament  has  been  swept  away.  Still  the  buildings  remain  com- 
plete in  themselves  as  works  of  architecture,  though  as  grand  artistic 
compositions  their  value  was  no  doubt  doubled  by  the  association :  but 
this  does  not  justify  us  in  judging  of  the  canvas  by  the  same  rules  that 
we  would  judge  of  the  picture  that  may  be  painted  upon  it,  or  of  the 
marble  by  the  figure  that  may  be  carved  out  of  it. 

The  feet  is  that  architecture  is  in  its  origin  as  essentially  a  useful 
art  as  weaving  or  shipbuilding,  but  almost  alone  of  all  her  sister-arta 
it  is  the  one  that  has,  from  various  concurrent  circumstances,  been 
refined  into  a  fine  art.  \Vhen  inspired  with  so  lofty  an  aim  as  that 
of  providing  a  house  or  temple  worthy  of  the  Deity,  it  became  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  man's  creations,  but  still  essentially 
of  human  design  in  all  its  parts,  and  never  striving  to  imitate  nature, 
except  in  copying,  as  far  as  man's  finite  intelligence  can  do,  those  per- 
fect principles  of  design  which  pervade  every  natural  production,  to  be 
found  wherever  man's  knowledge  extends  throughout  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  God. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  explaining  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture is  when  describing  and  criticising  the  various  buildings  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  it  may  materially  assist 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  various  styles  and  specimens  of  architecture 
described  in  the  following  pages,  if  the  leading  principles  and  elements 
of  the  art  are  collected  and  enumerated  as  briefly  as  can  bo  done  con- 
sistently with  clearness. 
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II.— Mass. 


ITie  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
ize— a  large  edifice  being  always  more  imposing  tban  a  small  one ; 
ad  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  their  effect  is 
Imost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  one 
3inple  or  church  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
r  three  times  as  grand  or  as  effective.  The  Temple  of  ITieseus  difiers 
ery  little,  except  in  dimensions,  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
bat  respect,  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis, 
•ut  because  of  its  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  the  greater 
xamples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbeys  or  parish 
hurches  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
athedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone,  they  are  insignificant  in 
omparison,  and  the  traveller  passes  them  by,  while  he  stands  awe- 
tmck  before  the  portals  or  under  the  vault  of  the  larger  edifices. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  topes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  mounds 
f  the  Etruscans,  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  their  dimen- 
ions.  The  Romans  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  clement, 
nd  used  it  in  its  most  unsophisticated  simplicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
hey  desired.  In  the  middle  ages  the  architects  not  only  a^nred  to 
he  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  learnt  how  they  might  greatly 
acrease  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  building  by  a  scientific  disposition 
f  the  parts  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  making  it  look 
'ery  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  obvious, 
hough  it  must  be  confessed  perhaps  the  vulgarest,  means  of  obtaining 
.rchitectural  grandeur,  and  it  is  also  the  most  certain ;  but  a  true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
nd  it  is  only  when  combined  with  beauty  of  proportion  and  elegance 
f  ornament  that  perfect  architecture  is  produced. 


III. — Stability. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.  '  By  this  is 
aeant,  not  merely  the  strength  required  to  support  the  roof  or  to  resist 
he  various  thrusts  and  pressures,  but  that  excess  of  strength  over 
acre  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy 
he  mind,  and  to  give  to  the  building  a  monumental  character,  and  an 
.ppearance  as  if  it  could  resist  the  shocks  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
oan  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  people  understood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
rhe  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  the  Hypostylo  Hall  at  Kamac  excites  admiration  far 
ttore  by  its  eternity  and  strength  than  by  any  other  element  of  design. 
ai  utilitarian  exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are 
acrificed  to  this,  and  with  such  success  that  after  3000  years  still 
•nongh  remains  for  the  admiration  which  even  the  most  unpoetical 
pectators  cannot  withhold  from  it«  beauties. 
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In  a  more  refined  stylo  mnch  of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
from  this  cause.  Tlie  area  of  each  of  the  ])illar8  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
is  under  20  ft.,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is  over  33  ft,  and,  con- 
sidering how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the  latter,  it  may  bo  said 
that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive  as  those  of  the  Bomnn 
temple,  yet  the  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  for  mechanical,  but  for 
many  points  of  artistic  stability ;  but  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
portico  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking  into  consideration  its  other 
points  of  superiority,  must  always  render  it  more  beautiful  than  the 
other. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other  early  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
structive skill  than  from  design ;  but,  though  arising  from  so  ignoble  a 
motive,  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  often 
surpasses  in  grandeur  the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely  satis- 
factory than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  width  of  the  pillars 
exceeds  that  of  the  aii^les,  and  the  whole  is  Noiman  in  outline,  though 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  no  building  of  its  dimensions 
ind  beauty  of  detail  can  well  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  at 
Beauvais.  Though  it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  frail, 
requires  so  man}'  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  over- 
strained exercise  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  de  /oi*ce,  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  tnie  artist,  or  please  to  the  same  extent  as  less  ambitious 
examples. 

Even  when  we  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  architecture  we  find 
this  principle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  make  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  so  picturesque  or  so  well  as  one  built 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  mud  walls,  and  with  a  thatched  roof:  the 
thickness  and  apparent  solidity  of  the  one  will  always  be  more  satis- 
fectorj'  than  the  other.  Here,  as  in  most  cases,  necessity  controls  the 
architect ;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian  exigencies,  there  is  no 
safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  effect  than  this,  and  when  effect 
alone  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  architect  to  err  in  giving 
too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Size  and  stability  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  grandeur  in  arcliitectural  design,  and,  where  sublimity 
is  aimed  at,  they  are  the  two  elements  most  essential  to  its  production, 
and  are  indeed  the  two  without  which  it  cannot  possibly  bo  attained. 

IV.   -Matkimals. 

Another  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  architectural  effect  is  by 
the  largeness  or  expeuKivencss  of  the  materials  employed.  A  terrace, 
or  oven  a  wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  it«elf  an  object  of 
considerable  grandeur,  while?  one  of  the  same  lincid  dimensions  and 
of  the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubble,  may  appear  a  very 
contemptible  object. 
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Like  all  the  more  obvious  means  of  architectural  effect,  the  Egyp- 
ians  seized  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent.  All 
heir  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  obelisks,  owe  much  of 
heir  grandeur  to  the  largeness  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cyclopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
lave  no  other  clement  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather 
oasses  of  rock  which  the  builders .  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
ising.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  old 
raters,  or  is  so  much  admired  now,  as  the  lai^eness  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions. 

We  can  well  believe  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  when 
ve  find  that  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Baalbec  stones  were  used  of 
)etween  60  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weighing  as  much  as  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  the  mere  coping  of  a  terrace  wall.  Even  in  a 
nore  refined  style  of  architecture,  a  pillar,  the  shaft  of  which  is  of 

I  single  stone,  or  a  lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always  a 
grander  and  more  beautiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a  number  of 
nnaller  parts.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  same  feeling 
o  which  massiveness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  the  apparent  eternity  of  duration 
vhich  they  convey ;  and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  presented 
o  the  human  mind,  it  always  produces  a  sentiment  tending  towards 
ublimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
»ther  art  can  aim. 

The  Gothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
knd  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  display  of  constructive  skill  in  the 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
[uestionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  the  most 
ebvious  and^most  important  elements  of  architectural  design. 

Besides  this  there  is  another  element  in  the  mere  material  which 
B  a  cause  of  architectural  effect ;  it  is  that  of  value,  though  it  is  by 
10  means  so  easy  to  point  out  why  this  should  be  the  case.     Still  we 

II  admire  an  ornament  of  pure  gold  more  than  one  that  is  only  silver 
;ilt,  though  few  can  detect  the  difference.  Persons  will  travel  hun- 
Ireds  of  miles  to  see  a  great  diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  would 
lot  go  as  many  yards  to  see  paste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two 
vere  laid  together  on  the  table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish 
rhich  was  the  real,  which  the  eoimterfeit. 

From  something  of  the  same  feeling  we  admire  a  marble  building 
ttore  than  one  of  stone,  though  the  colour  of  the  latter  may  be  really 
Qore  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  durable.  In  the  same 
oanner  a  stone  edifice  is  preferred  to  one  of  brick,  and  brick  to  wood 
nd  plaster ;  but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed  by  the  mere 
[uestion  of  value.  If  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice  stand  close  together, 
he  design  of  both  being  equally  appropriate  to  the  material  em- 
ployed, but  if  the  bricks  are  so  beautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such 
erecious  clay,  or  so  carefully  laid,  that  the  brick  edifice  cost  twice  as 
auch  as  the  other,  our  judgment  would  be  turned,  and  we  should 
ook  with  more  respect  and  admiration  on  the  artificial  than  on  the 
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imtunil  liiattTial.  Fri»m  the  eame  reason  many  elaborately  carved 
w<mmI(:ii  buiMiiig8,  notwitbutauding  the  smallnesH  of  their  partis  and 
their  jH;riHhable  nature,  are  more  to  be  admired  than  larger  and 
mtipj  monumental  buildings,  and  this  merely  in  conseiiuence  of  the 
evidence  of  labour  and  conse4iuent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

JrreHj>ective  of  these  considerations,  many  building  materials  are 
invalua)ile  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  the  best 
known  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marble  from  the  exquisite 
polisli  it  tjike.s,  and  also  for  its  colour,  which  for  internal  decoration  is 
a  jirojxirty  that  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
ac<;ouiit  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  bo  obtaincnl,  and  because 
it  eiuiily  rtKreives  a  pi>Iish  sui!icient  for  external  puq>ose«.  Bricks  are 
excellent  for  their  cheapness  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
uwd,  and  they  may  also  be  moulded  into  fonns  of  great  elegance,  but 
huhliinity  is  nearly  im}K)ssible  in  brickwork,  without  at  least  such 
dimensions  as  have  mrely  been  attained  by  man ;  the  smallness  of  the 
matf;rial  is  such  a  manifest  incongiiiity  with  the  largeness  of  the  parts, 
iJiat  even  the  Komans  could  not  ovfivomo  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  elec- 
tions it  ih  sui»erior  to  stone  for  internal  purposes,  and  always  better  than 
brick  from  the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving  painted  or 
other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

W'ixxl  should  only  be  used  externally  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internally  is  generally  infe- 
rior to  plaster.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  liable  to  warj)  and  split,  and  com- 
bustible, which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for  flooring, 
doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  applied  to. 

Oast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  above  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  required,  it  is  invaluable,  and  may  be  moulded  into 
any  form  of  beauty  tliat  may  be  designed,  but  it  has  hardly  yet  ever 
been  iwed  so  as  to  allow  its  architectural  qualities  to  be  appreciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  when  used  honestly 
each  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  atlapted ;  they  all  become 
bad  either  when  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not  appropriate, 
or  when  one  material  is  used  either  in  the  place  of  or  to  imitate 
another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the  more 
durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and  elegance 
are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class  either  of  natural  or  of 
artificial  materials,  or  to  attempt  to  proscribe  the  use  of  some,  and 
to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  manifestly 
inapplicablo. 
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V. — Construction. 


Construction  has  been  shown  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
engineer ;  with  him  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 
at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  endea- 
vours. It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.  Construction  ought  to 
be  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  design,  but 
never  his  mistress,  controlling  him  as  to  the  mode  of  executing  what 
he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.  An  architect  ought  always  to 
allow  himself  such  a  margin  of  strength  that  he  may  disregard  or  play 
with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  spent 
in  obtaining  this  solidity  will  be  more  effective  architecturally  than 
twice  the  amount  expended  on  ornament,  however  elegant  or  appro- 
priate that  may  be. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  this  principle 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  or  prop,  supporting  a  horizontal  beam,  and  half  the 
satisfactory  effect  of  their  buildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simple  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  and  its  properties,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  therefore  they  wisely  rejected  it.  Even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
been  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
express  it,  **  An  arch  never  sleeps,"  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  in 
spite  of  all  coimterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  the  ruin  of  a  building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed,  might 
last  for  ages. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  complicated 
style.  They  wanted  larger  and  more  complex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  also  employed  brick  to  a  great  extent 
even  in  their  temples  and  most  monumental  buildings.  They  obtained 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comparatively  little  trou- 
ble or  expense ;  but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  rcp(ye  and  har- 
mony which  is  the  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  even  beyond  the  Romans  in  this  re- 
spect. They  prided  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and  paraded 
it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive  of  true 
architectural  design.  The  lower  story  of  a  French  cathedral  is  gene- 
rally very  satisfactory ;  the  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  and  the  but- 
tresses, when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief;  but  the  architects  of  that  country  were  seized  with  a  mania 
for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  and  which  should  appear  internally 
mere  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  mullions.  This  could  only  bo 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a  system  of  buttressing  outside.     The 
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littu-r  w;is  the  expedient  aJ.'pted;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  which  it  wa.s  earned  unt,  and  Ihe  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
an^l  ornaments  used,  it  wa.s  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
efftct.  It^n-jt  «'nly  pRKluce.s  confusion  of  outline  and  a  total  want  of 
lep'se.  hut  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cannot 
ht.'lji  f..-eling  that  if  «  ne  ^»f  these  props  were  removed,  the  whole  would 
tuml-le  d.jwn  like  a  h  use  of  cards. 

This  Wits  hardly  ever  the  case  in  England :  the  less  ambitious 
dini»:nsi«..ns  emph.»ycd  in  this  country  enabled  the  architects  to  dis- 
l--!i.-e  in  a  gi-eat  measure  with  these  adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but- 
lreN^es  are  u>ed,  tiny  Lxjk  mure  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
!»».-' f'-ct  security  than  as  necessarA*  to  .stability.  Owing  to  this  cau.se  the 
French  nevei'  were  able  tocunstruct  a  satisfactory  vault  in  consequent^} 
of  the  weakije>s  « if  their  supports;  they  were  forced  to  stilt,  twist, 
an«l  d- liie  their  vaults  to  a  most  un])leasing  extent,  and  to  attend  to 
con.Htnictive  in>tead  of  artistic  nece^-sities.  \\  ith  the  English  archi- 
tects this  never  was  the  case  ;  they  always  were  able  to  design  their 
vaults  in  >uch  f  »nns  as  they  thought  woidd  be  most  beautifid  artistic- 
ally, and,  owing  t<»  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to  carry  them 
out  as  designed.* 

It  was  left  ft-r  the  Gennans  to  cany  this  system  to  its  acme  if 
altfurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Round  arched  (Jothic  cathedrals 
on  the  Inline  Ci»n>isTs  in  their  solidity  and  the  rejxise  they  di.splay  in 
everj-  part,  llieir  walls  and  other  essential  constnicti«»ns  are  always  in 
themselves  ^uflficient  to  support  the  roufs  and  vaults,  and  no  constnic- 
tive  contrivance  is  seen  anywhere  :  but  when  the  (icrmaTis  adopted  the 
|H»inted  style,  their  builders — they  camiut  be  called  architects — seemed 
to  think  that  the  wlmle  art  consisted  in  supjKirting  the  Nndest  ]x>ssible 
vaults  on  the  thinnest  i»c>ssible  pillars,  and  in  ci^nstnicting  the  tallest 
wind«»ws  with  the  most  attenuated  nndlions.  The  consequence  is, 
that  though  their  ciaistnictive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
ma.s»n  or  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  tunis  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  lean  piers  of  their  later  cathedrals  with  a  ])ainful  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  how  t-uch  dimen>ions  and  such 
details  should  produce  so  utterly  unsjitisfactory  a  result. 

S»  ma^'  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration  tliat 
it  is  impiJsible  to  ]»rcscribe  any  gener.d  rules  in  such  a  subject  as 
this,  but  the  following  table  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ratio  of  the  area  to  the  j»<unts  of  sup]H>rt  in  sixteen  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  world.*  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  U>  pix)ve  that  the 
SJitisfactory  architectural  effect  of  a  building  is  nearly  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  construction. 


1 


'  It  may  be  suggests".!  that  tlie  j:Iory  of  a      Vtvanse   it    onal'leJ  that   art  to  display  it* 
Pmich   derwtorv  iWU-d   with   staiuotl  ^;l;1^s      ch.inns  with  Sf  ii)i:rh  brillianrv. 


}  op  for  all  these  detW-ts,  aiid  it  may  ho  *  The  luinihei-s  in  the  tabU^  must  Yio  t«kon 

true tkat  it  did M> ;  but  in  that  t-asetheanlii-  only  as  aitjuoximatiw,  uxtept  the  hLst  four, 

tfctare  van  i»i'ntia.-<1    to   the  ."istor  art   ot  whirh  ate  iKiridWtHi   frum  Gwilt*s   *  rublic 

|«iutii)^  ami  is  not   the   loss  ba«I  in  itself  Uuildings  of  London.' 
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Area. 

SoUds. 

Ratio 
in  DeclmaU. 

Nearest 
Vulgar  Fractions. 

Hypostjle  Hall,  Karnac     . 

Feet. 
94,437 

Feet. 
46,538 

•496 

One-half. 

Spires  Cathedral     .      .     . 

56,737 

12,076 

•216 

One-fiftli. 

Bourges  Cathedral        .      . 

61,590 

11,091 

•181 

One^ixth. 

Parthenon,  Athens       .      . 

23,140 

4,430 

•148 

One-seventh. 

Charti^  Cathedral       .      . 

68,261 

8,886 

•130 

One-eighth. 

Salisbory  Cathedral      .      . 

55,853 

7,012 

•125 

One^ighth. 

Paris,  Notre  Daine       .      . 

64,108 

7,852 

•122 

One-eighth. 

Cologne  Cathedral  .      .      . 

81,464 

9,554 

•117 

One-ninth. 

Milan  Cathedral     .      .      . 

108,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-tenth. 

York  Cathedral       .     .      . 

72,860 

7,376 

•101 

One-tenth. 

St.  Onen,  Rouen     . 

47,107 

4,637 

•097 

One-tenth. 

Temple  of  Peace     .      .     . 

68,000 

6,928 

•101 

One- tenth. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome  .      .      . 

227,000 

59,308 

•261 

One-fourth. 

Sta.  Maria,  Horence     .      . 

84,802 

17,056 

•201 

One-fifth. 

St.  Paul's,  London       .      . 

84,311 

14,311 

•171 

One-sixth. 

Ste.  GenerifeTe,  Paris  .      . 

60,287 

9,269 

•154 

One-sixth. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Hypostylo  Hall,  and  next  to  it 
practicallj  is  the  Parthenon,  which  being  the  only  wooden-roofed 
bailding  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  support  in  proportion  to  the  work  re- 
quired is  nearly^as  great  as  that  of  the  temple  at  Karnac.  Spires  only 
wants  better  details  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Europe,  and 
Bonrges,  Paris,  Chartrcs,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  most  satisfac- 
tory Gothic  cathedrals  wo  possess.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all  its 
beauty  of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly 
deficient  in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much 
improved  by  greater  massiveness ;  at  York  the  lightness  of  the  supports 
la  carried  so  far  that  it  never  can  be  comi)leted  with  the  vaulted  roof 
originally  designed  for  the  nave  at  least ;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  is 
80  clever  a  piece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have  been  a  failure 
as  an  architectural  design.  * 

The  la«t  four  buildings  have  quite  suflicient  strength  for  architec- 
tnial  effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed  construction, 
and  because  the  supports  are  generally  grouped  into  a  few  greiat 
masses,  ihe  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  eye.  A 
Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice  or  three 
times  the  number  of  the  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by  employing 
ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  construction,  would 
have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory  tlian  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumbered  space  internally,  con- 
sistent in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  permanent  me- 
chanical stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  superfluity  of 
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Htnjiigth  OB  shall  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  building  is  calculated  to 
liuit  for  ages. 

VI.— Forms. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
forms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  value  of  a  form 
in  architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  there  is  in  consequence  no 
prescribed  form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
one  day  be  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  a  given  purpose,  and  in  like 
manner  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
offensive  when  used  in  a  manner  for  which  it  is  unsuited.  In  itself 
no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  value  of  its  own,  and 
it  is  only  by  their  combination  one  with  another  that  they  become 
effective.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
placing  a  cube  at  one  end  as  the  most  solid  of  angular,  and  a  sphere 
at  the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  shapes,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cut  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  in  successive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
polygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
hand  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
sections,  it  might  meet  the  other  series  in  the  centre  without  there 
being  any  abrupt  distinction  between  them.  Such  a  series  might  be 
compared  to  the  notes  of  a  piano.  We  cannot  say  that  any  of  the  base 
or  treble  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
by  a  combination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  produced,  and  gentle 
or  brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
marked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms :  the  square  and  angular  are 
expressive  of  strength  and  power ;  cur^-es  of  softness  and  elegance ; 
and  beauty  is  produced  by  effective  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
the  curvilinear.*  It  is  always  thus  in  nature.  Kocks  and  all  the  harder 
substances  are  rough  and  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  contrasts  and 
deep  lines.  Even  among  trees  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  lines  of  the  willow 
are  rounded,  and  flowing.  The  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts ;  those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
hard,  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  their 
frame. 

In  consequence  of  these  properties,  as  a  general  rule  the  square 
parts  ought  always  to  be  placed  below,  where  strength  is  wanted, 
and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a  tower  is  to  be  built,  the 
lower  story  should  not  only  bo  square,  but  should  be  marked  by 
buttresses  or  other  strong,  lines,  and  the  masonry  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convey  even  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
aqxiare  form  is  still  retained,  it  may  be  with  more  elegance  and  less 


'  There  are  lome  admirable  remarks  on  information,  and  more  common-seDse  criticism 

tiiit  cobjeit  in  Mr.  E.  L.  Garbett's  *  Rudi-  on  the  subject,  than  perhaps  any  other  in  our 
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ccentuation.  The  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
olygon  of  sixteen  Bides,  and  then  be  surmounted  by  a  circular  form  of 
ay  sort.  These  conditions  are  not  absolute,  but  the  reverse  arrange- 
lent  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A  tower  with  a  circular  base  and  a 
}uare  upper  story  is  what  almost  no  art  could  render  tolerable,  while 
[le  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any  extraordinary  effort 
f  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  round  pillars  are  more  pleasing  as  supports 
)r  a  square  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitness  for 
lie  purpose  as  from  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  flat  friezes  preferable 
>  curved  ones  of  the  late  Koman  styles  from  the  same  cause.  The 
ngular  mouldings  introduced  among  the  circular  shafts  of  a  Gothic 
oupled  pillar  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
verything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a  Druidical  trilithon,  the  effect 
lay  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  be  elegant;  where  everything  is 
funded,  as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  perfection  of 
leganco  may  be  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual, 
.68  between  these  extremes. 


VI  I. — Proportion. 

The  properties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterised  as  the 
lechanical  principles  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
nd  many  such,  are  elements  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  or  mason 
B  well  as  the  architect,  and  a  building  remarkable  for  these  properties 
nly  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade  of  architectural 
xcellence.  They  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the  hands  of  the  true 
rtist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements  of  design. 

After  these,  the  two  most  important  resources  at  the  command  of 
be  architect  are  proportion  and  ornament ;  the  former  enabling  him 
J  construct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  his  construction ; 
oth  require  knowledge  and  thought,  and  can  only  be  properly  applied 
y  one  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  architectural 
esign. 

As  proportion,  to  be  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
zigence  of  a  design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
ales  which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases ;  but  a  few  of  its  principles 
re  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge 
ow  for  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various  build- 
[ig9  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  suppose 
room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube— of  say  20  feet  each  way — 
aoh  a  proportion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic ;  and  besides,  the  height 
J  too  great  for  the  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  the  whole  wall  at  one  view, 
r  to  see  even  the  commencement  of  the  roof  without  throwing  the 
ead  back  and  looking  upwards.  If  the  height  were  exaggerated  to 
0  or  40  feet,  the  disproportion  would  be  so  striking,  that  no  art 
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t:«Mil(l  I'tmdor  it  agrcoablo.  As  a  general  rule,  a  room  square  in  plan 
ini  iiuvnr  ])luasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  be  longer 
tliitii  (ho  other,  so  as  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and 
H  half  the  width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase 
of  length  an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable. 
Homo  such  rule  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases : — "  The 
height  of  a  room  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square 
root  of  its  length.'*  Thus  a  room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between 
14  and  15  feet  high;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height 
must  be  at  least  1C|;  if  100,  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  pro- 
ceed further,  and  make  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  the  eflfect 
is  that  of  making  it  look  narrow.  As  a  general  rule,  and  especially  in 
all  extreme  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in 
appearance  from  the  others.  Thus,  if  we  make  a  room  20  feet  wide, 
and  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow ;  if  40  wide  and  20 
high,  we  make  a  low  room.  By  increasing  the  length,  wo  diminish 
the  other  two  dimensions. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  arcliitect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
unpleasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  comes  to  his  aid, 
and  he  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  he  cannot  conceal,  even  when 
unable  entirely  to  conntemct,  the  defects  of  his  dimensions.  A  room, 
for  instance,  that  is  a  perfect  cube  of  20  feet  may  be  made  to  look  as 
low  as  one  only  15  feet  high,  by  using  a  strongly  marked  horizontal 
decoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heights,  by  marking 
strongly  the  horizontal  proportions,  and  obliterating  as  far  as  possible 
all  vertical  lines.  The  reverse  process  will  make  a  room  only  10  feet 
high  look  as  lofty  as  one  of  15. 

Even  the  same  paper  (if  of  strongly  marked  lines),  if  pasted  on  the 
walls  of  two  rooms  exactly  similar  in  dimensions,  but  with  the  lines 
vertical  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the  appa- 
rent dimensions  of  them  by  several  feet.  If  a  room  is  too  high, 
it  Ls  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a  bold  cornice  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  the  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  walls,  and  the  defect  may  become  a  beauty.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  room  is  too  long  for  its  other  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  the  length  into  com- 
partments will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easily  remedied 
by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects,  did,  into  aisles.  Thus  a  room 
50  feet  wide  and  30  high  may  easily  be  restored  to  proportion  by 
catting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering  the  roofs  of  the  side 
oompartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stability  is  not  required,  tliis 
can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with  many  points  of  sup- 
port. The  greater  the  number  used  the  more  easily  the  effect  Ls 
obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  without  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
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internally.  It  is  easy  to  increase  the  apparent  height  by  strongly 
marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it*  down  by  the  employment  of  an 
horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the  diagram  No.  I. : 
if  the  two  divisions  c  and  d  were  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street,  and 
not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any 
one  believe  that  c  was  not  taller  than  d,  and  that  the  windows  in 
the  latter  were  not  farther  apart  and  more  squat  than  those  in  the 
first  division ;  and  the  effect  might  easily  be  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a  building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  by  breaking  up  the  length  into  divisions.  Thus,  A  A 
is  a  long  building,  but  b  b  is  a  square  one,  or 
practically  (owing  to  the  perspective)  less  than 
a  square  in  length,  in  any  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  vision ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  a  spectator  at  a  the  building  would  look  as 
if  shorter  in  the  direction  of  B  b  than  ii\  that 
of  a  a,  owing  to  the  largeness  and  importance 
of  the  part  nearest  the  eye.  If  100  feet  in 
length  by  50  feet  high  is  a  pleasing  dimension 
for  a  certain  design,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
building  should  be  500  feet  long,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 
three  back  and  two  forward,  or  the  contrary,  and  the  proportion 
becomes  as  before. 

The  i^yptians  hardly  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all : 
fliey  gained  their  effects  by  simpler  and  more  obvious  means.  The 
Greeks  were  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  but  they  used  the 
resources  of  the  art  with  extreme  sobriety  —  externally  at  least — 
dreading  to  disturb  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  sublimity 
in  architecture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainable 
with  the  dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
temples  into  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
ranges  of  columns  one  above  the  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  use  such  a  number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent size  most  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  greater 
apparent  magnitude  to  the  statue,  which  was  the  principal  object  for 
which  the  temple  was  erected. 

The  Bomans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  them'selves  with  the 
science  of  proportion ;  but  during  the  middle  ages  we  find,  from  first 
to  last,  the  most  earnest  attention  paid  to  it.  Half  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  of  that  age  is  owing  to  the  successful  results  to  which  the 
architects  carried  their  experiments. 

The  first  great  invention  of  the  Gotliio  architects  (though  of  Greek 
origin)  was  that  of  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  building  into  throe 
aisles,  and  making  the  central  one  higher  and  wider  than  those  on 
each  side.  By  this  means  height  and  length  were  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  width :  this  latter,  however,  is  never  a  valuable  property 
Artistically,  though  it  may  be  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
(^nces  of  the  building.     They  next  sought  to  increaHo  still  furtlier  the 
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height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing  its  sides  into  three  equal  portions 
(as  in  woodcuts  No.  490  and  507);  which  by  contrast  added  very  much 
to  the  effect ;  but  the  monotony  of  this  arrangement  was  soon  apparent : 
besides,  it  was  perceived  that  the  side  aisles  were  so 
low  as  not  to  come  into  direct  comparison  with  the  cen- 
tral nave.  To  remedy  this  they  gradually  increased  its 
dimensions,  and  at  laist  hit  on  something  very  like  the 
following  proportions.  They  made  the  hei^t  of  the 
side  aisle  half  that  of  the  central  (the  width  being  also 
in  the  same  proportion)  ;  the  remaining  portions  they 
divided  into  three,  making  the  triforium  one-third,  the 
clerestory  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  three  divi- 
sions are  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  3,  each  giving 
value  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  adding  very  consider- 
ably to  all  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  interior.  It 
would  have  beeji  easy  to  have  carried  the  system  further, 
and  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pillars  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  number  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have 
added  considerably  to  even  this  appearance  of  size ;  but 
it  would  then  have  been  at  the  expense  of  simplicity 
and  grandeur;  and  though  the  building  might  have 
looked  larger,  the  beauty  of  the  design  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gk)thic  architects  in  this  department  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.  As  a  general  rule,  placing  a  tall 
building  in  juxtaposition  with  a  low  one  exaggerates  the  height  of  the 
one  and  the  lowness  of  the  other;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  the 
object  of  the  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  this.  In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  the 
moment  the  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an  octa- 
gon, and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its  form 
•  into  that  of  a  spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found  in 
the  church.  By  these  devices  they  prevented  the  spire  from  com- 
peting in  any  way  with  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  a  spire  or 
group  of  spires  gave  dignity  and  height  to  the  whole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines — ^the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  tower)  and  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions ;  yet  any  one  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  feet  would  certainly  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apparent  dimensions  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  The 
facade,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  in  France,  is  by  no  means 
de£oient  in  grandeur ;  and  had  it  been  as  free  from  the  trammels  of 
alflitftriaiiism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  been  made  as  simple  and 
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as  grand,  without  IcMsing  its  apparent  size.  In  the  other  case,  by 
employing  the  principles  which  the  Gothic  architects  elaborated  with 
such  pains,  the  apparent  dimensions  might  have  been  increased  without 
detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  the  arch  rendered  one  of  the  sublimcst 
buildings  in  the  world. 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  a  total  neglect  of  these 
principles.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  into  only  four  bays,  and  the 
proportions  and  ornaments  of  these,  borrowed  generally  from  external 
architecture,  are  so  gigantic  that  no  one  can  realize  Uie  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  but  by  the  study  of  the  plan ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  had  that  cathedral  been  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
during  the  13th  or  14th  century,  with  the  same  dimensions,  it  would 
appear  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger,  and  would  have  been 
the  most  sublime  as  well  as  the  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  woidd  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  show  to  what  perfection 
the  science  of  proportion  was  carried  during  the  existence  of  a  true 
style  of  architecture,  and  how  satisfactory  the  result  is,  even  upon 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  cause ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
miserable  are  the  failures  that  result  either  from  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  its  rules.  Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  show  that 
not  only  are  the  apparent  proportions  of  a  buQding  very  much  under 
the  control  of  an  architect  independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but 
also  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give 
value  to  all  those  around  it,  and  to  produce  that  harmony  which  in 
architecture,  as  well  as  in  music  or  in  painting,  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  true  or  satisfjBM^tory  utterance. 

Vni. — Ornament. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  decorative. 
By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capitals,  brackets, 
vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  sei-ve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  the  construction ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  mouldings,  frets,  foliage, 
&c.,  which  give  grace  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms, 
or  to  the  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  being  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness  ;  but  in  true 
ardiitecture  the  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  with  an  excess 
of  strength  it  need  not  show  itself  unless  it  is  expedient  to  do  so  ;  but 
even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  always  is  expedient.  The  vault, 
for  instance,  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a 
bracket  or  a  corbel  as  from  a  shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was 
often  tried ;  but  the  effect  was  imsatisfactory,  and  a  vaulting  shaft  was 
carried  down  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  the  floor  : 
by  this  means  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  reed-like  shafts  being 
sufficient  to  explain  that  the  vault  rested  on  the  solid  ground,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  the  whole.  These 
shafts  not  being  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  coiQd  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  consequently,  instead 
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of  one  he  generally  used  three  small  shafts  tied  together  at  various 
intervals,  and  afterwards  merely  a  group  of  the  most  graceful  mould- 
ing, so  that  they  satisfied  not  only  the  exigencies  of  ornamental  con- 
struction, but  became  a  real  and  essential  decorative  feature  of  the 
building. 

In  like  manner  it  was  good  architecture  to  use  flying  buttresses, 
even  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  explained  ex- 
ternally that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  that  its  thrusts  were 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  employment  was 
where  they  became  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constmctive  neces- 
sities controlled  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and  the  architect 
was  forced  to  employ  either  a  greater  number,  or  buttresses  of  greater 
strength  than  he  would  have  desired  had  ho  been  able  to  dispense 
with  them. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  required 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  construction ;  but  in  their  triglyphs,  their 
mutules,  the  form  of  their  cornices,  and  other  devices,  they  took  pains 
to  explain,  not  only  that  these  parts  had  originally  been  of  wood,  but 
that  the  temple  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  they  ever  adopted 
a  vault,  they  would  have  employed  with  it  a  totally  different  system  of 
decoration.  Having  no  constructive  use  whatever,  these  parts  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  they  consequently  be- 
came the  beautiful  things  we  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  complicated  style  the  Romans  introduced  many 
nev  modes  of  constructive  decoration.  They  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy vaulting  shafts.  In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of  their 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  applied  a  Corinthian  pillar  to  the  front  of  the  pier, 
which  really  supported  the  vault.  All  these  have  now  been  removed, 
but  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the  vault ;  they 
were  mere  decorative  features  to  explain  the  construction,  but  in- 
dispensable for  that  purpose.  They  also  suggested  most  of  the  other 
decorative  inventions  of  the  middle  ages,  but  their  architecture  never 
reached  beyond  the  stage  of  transition,  so  that  it  was  left  for  the 
Gothic  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of  architectural  effect, 
which  they  carried  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  before,  but  to  which 
their  buildings  owe  at  least  half  the  beauty  they  possess. 

Tlie  same  system  of  course  applies  to  dwelling-houses,  and  to  the 
meanest  objects  of  architectui-al  art.  The  string-course  that  marks  exter- 
nally the  floor  line  of  the  different  stories  is  as  legitimate  and  indispens- 
able an  ornament  as  a  vaulting  shaft,  and  it  would  also  be  well  that 
the  windows  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  at  least  a  plain  space  left  where  a  partition  wall  abuts,  or  better  still 
a  pilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  some  sort,  ought  to  mark  externally 
that  feature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a  termination  of  the  wall  as  the 
capital  is  of  a  pillar :  and  besides,  it  not  only  suggests  an  appropriate 
support  for  the  roof,  but  also  eaves  to  throw  the  rain  off  the  wall. 
The  same  is  tme  with  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows :  they 
BUggest  a  means  of  protecting  an  opening  from  the  wet ;  and  porches 
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over  doorways  are  equally  obvious  contrivances.  Every  thing,  in  short, 
which  is  actnally  constructive,  or  which  suggests  what  was  or  may  be 
a  constructive  expedient,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  decoration,  and 
a£fords  the  architect  unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  ornaments  borrowed  from  other  styles 
is,  that  although  they  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  use  Pugin's  clever 
antithesis,  "they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornamented  con- 
struction," and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.  However 
beautiful  in  themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or 
apparent  use  for  their  being  there ;  and  in  an  art  so  essentially  founded 
on  utilitarian  principles  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any 
offence  against  constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class  of  decorative  ornaments  are  forms  invented  for  the 
purpose,  either  mere  lithic  forms,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  applied  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  constructive 
decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
architects  as  Scotias,  Cavettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Rolls,  &c. — curves 
which,  used  in  various  proiwrtions  either  horizontally  or  vertically, 
produce,  when  artistically  combined,  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  purely  conventional 
class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  scrolls,  or  those  known  as  the  bead  and 
reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings  ;  or  in  Gothic  architecture  the  billet 
or  d(^-tooth,  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  forms  that  were  invented 
during  the  middle  ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  described.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  peculiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character  of 
a  purely  lithic,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  vegetable  form ;  and  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  known. 

The  Bomans  made  a  step  further  towards  a  more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  employment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  applied  to 
a  capital,  or  where  the  constructive  form  of  the  bell  beneath  it  is 
still  distinctly  seen,  it  is  unobjectionable  ;  but  when  the  leaf  supports 
the  volute  at  the  angles  of  the  abacus,  it  is  on  the  very  verge  of  good 
taste. 

With  their  disregard  of  precedent,  and  untrammelled  wildness  of 
imagination,  the  Gothic  architects  tried  every  form  of  vegetable  orna- 
ment, from  the  purest  conventionalism,  where  the  vegetable  form  can 
hardly  be  recognised,  to  the  most  literal  imitation  of  nature. 

By  employing  the  former  an  architect  can  never  sin  against  good 
taste,  though  he  may  miss  many  beauties;  with  the  latter  class  of 
ornament  he  is  always  in  danger  of  offence,  and  few  have  ever  em- 
ployed it  without  falling  into  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  Ijecause  it 
is  impossible  to  imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowere  in  stcme;  and 
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secondly,  because  if  the  pliant  forms  of  plants  are  made  to  support,  or 
do  the  work  of,  hard  stone,  the  incongruity  is  immediately  apparent, 
and  the  more  perfect  the  imitation  the  greater  the  mistake. 

In  the  instance  (woodcut  No.  IV.), 
any  amount  of  literal  imitation  that  the 
sculptor  thought  proper  may  be  indulged 
in,  because  in  it  the  stone  construction  is 
BO  apparent  everywhere,  that  the  vege- 
table form  is  the  merest  supplement  con- 
ceivable ;  or  in  a  hollow  moulding  round 
a  doorway,  a  vine  may  be  sculptured 
with  any  degree  of  imitation  that  can  be 
employed ;  for  as  it  has  no  more  work 
to  do  than  the  object  represented  would 
have  in  the  same  situation,  it  is  a  mere 
adjunct,  a  statue  of  a  plant  placed  in  a 
niche,  as  we  might  use  the  statue  of  a 
man :  but  if  in  the  woodcut  (No.  V.) 
imitations  of  real  leaves  were  used  to 
support  the  upper  moulding,  the  effect 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory ;  indeed  it  is 
questionable  if  in  both  these  last  exam- 
ples a  little  more  conventionality  would 
not  be  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  the 
best  Gothic  architecture,  the  construction 
is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  as  to  be  conce€ded,  atnd  the 
work  is  apparently  done  by  leaves  or  twigs,  but  in  the  earliest  and 

purest  style  this  is  almost  never  the 
case.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  best  lithic  orna- 
ments are  those  which  approach  near- 
est to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants, 
and  that  the  best  vegetable  forms  are 
those  which  most  resemble  the  regu- 
larity and  symmetry  of  those  which 
are  purely  conventional. 
Although  the  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
figures  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
the '  Ionic  order,  from  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
caryatides  and  animal  forms  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practice.* 
Even  the  Romans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Gothic  architects  also 
iis  a  general  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
ornamented  figures  for  architectural  purposes,  they  were  either  mon- 
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*  The  Isis-headedTyphonian  capitals  cannot     are  aiBxes,  and  never  apjjear  to  be  doing  the 
be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  this  rule:  thi>y      work  of  the  pillar. 
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sters,  afi  in  gargoyles,  or  griffons ;  or  sometimes  in  a  spirit  of  caricature 
they  used  dwaiis  or  deformities  of  various  sorts ;  but  their  sculpture, 
properly  so  called,  was  always  provided  with  a  niche  or  pedestal, 
where  it  might  have  been  placed  after  the  building  was  complete,  or 
from  which  it  might  be  removed  without  interfering  with  the  archi- 
tecture. 

No  ornament  is  so  essential  or  so  important  to  true  architecture  as 
sculpture,  whether  employed  as  single  figures,  or  as  bas-reliefs,  or  on 
friezes ;  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  in  niches  or 
panels,  or  places  where  jwdns  have  been  taken  expressly  to  provide 
that  the  construction  shall  not  interfere  with  them,  and  never  where 
they  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
construction . 

IX. — Colour. 

Colour  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  grace  or  finish  to 
his  designs.  From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 
ornament;  but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his 
meaning  so  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 
and  effect.  For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  and  no 
apartment  can  be  said  to  be  complete  till  it  has  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  painter.  Whether  exteriors  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

Internally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the  situation ; 
he  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colours,  or  his  colours  to  his  design. 
Walls,  roof,  floor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  command,  and  he  can  shut 
out  any  discordant  element  that  would  interfere  with  the  desired 
effect 

Externally  this  is  seldom  if  ever  the  case.  A  fagade  that  looks 
brilliant  and  well  in  noonday  sun  may  be  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
a  cold  gray  sky,  or  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  setting  sun  full  upon  it ; 
and  unless  all  other  bnildings  and  objects  are  toned  into  harmony 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  be  harmonious. 

There  can  now  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  painted 
their  temples  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  seen 
relieved  against  the  sky ;  and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
uniform,  unvarying  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed  in 
groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  never  woidd  have  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  such  countries  as  Egj^pt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  colour  by  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  building 
externally;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  effecting  this  which  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  Coloured  ornaments  may  be  inlaid  in  the  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  placed  be 
far  more  effective  and  brilliant  tlian  the  same  ornaments  would  be  if 
carved  in  relief.      Again,  string-courses  and  mouldings    of  various 
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coloured  stones  or  marbles  might  be  employed  with  feir  better  effect 
than  can  be  obtained  by  depth  of  cntting  and  boldness  of  projection. 
Such  a  mode  of  decoration  can  only  be  partial ;  if  the  whole  building 
is  to  be  coloured,  it  must  be  done  constructiTely,  or  the  effect  will 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to  a 
considerable  extent;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evidently 
a  veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please;  and  a 
decoration  which  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance, 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  without  meaning  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a  building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  were  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  coloured  marbles,  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  lighter  kinds, 
or  even  of  stone.  A  design  so  carried  out  would  be  infinitely  more 
effective  than  a  similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  one  colour, 
and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight.  There 
is  in  fact  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatic  buildings 
as  there  is  with  sculpture.  A  coloured  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  merely  sufiicient  light,  and  with  that  expresses  its  form  and 
meaning  far  more  clearly  and  easily  than  when  only  one  colour  is 
employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a  complete  polychromatic 
design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  though  often  attempted. 
The  other  mode  of  merely  inlaying  the  ornaments  in  colour  instead  of 
relieving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 

Notwithstanding  this  an  architect  ought  never  to  neglect  to  select 
the  colour  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
building  is  to  stand.  A  red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
if  nestling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
hideous  if  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
glow  of  a  setting  sun.  A  building  of  white  stone  or  white  brick  is  as 
inappropriate  among  the  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful  in  the 
other  situation. 

In  towns  colours  might  be  used  of  very  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
done  constructively,  there  could  be  no  greater  improvement  to  our 
architecture  ;  but  to  do  so  is  so  difficult  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  will  be  ever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  architects  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  harmonise  and 
to  give  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  depended  on  it  for  their 
most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a  stop  further  by  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass,  which  was  a  mode  of  colouring  more  brilliant  than 
had  been  ever  before  attempted.  They  went  beyond  all  previous  efforts, 
inasmuch  as  they  coloured  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but  also  the 
light  in  which  tliey  were  seen.  So  enamoured  were  they  of  its  beauties, 
that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  propriety  of  their  build- 
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ingH  to  admit  of  its  display,  and  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  to  any 
other  part  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  they  carried  this  predilection  a 
little  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste ;  but  colour  is  in  itself  so  exquisite 
a  thing,  and  so  admirable  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  architectural 
as  well  as  of  aesthetic  beauty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  even  with 
the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence  so  legitimate  and  so  beautiful. 

X.  — Uniformity. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  uniformity  from  the  assumption  that  the  two 
great  schools  of  art,  the  classical  and  the  mediaeval,  adopted  contrary 
conclusions  regarding  it,  formality  being  supposed  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  the  former,  irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of  course, 
when  building  a  temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room  or 
one  object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts,  but  so  did  the 
Gothic  architects  when  building  a  church  or  chapel  or  hall,  or  any 
single  object :  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  a  line  drawn 
down  the  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves ;  and 
when  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 

But  where  several  buildings  of  different  clajsses  were  to  be  grouped, 
or  even  two  temples  placed  near  one  another,  the  Greeks  took  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  parts  of  one  design  or  one 
whole ;  and  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,^  three  temples 
are  placed  together,  no  Gothic  architect  ever  took  such  pains  to  secure 
for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  the  Grecian  architect  did.  What 
has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects  of  Grecian 
art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments  without  their 
adjuncts. 

If  we  can  conceive  the  task  assigned  to  a  Grecian  architect  of  erect- 
ing a  building  like  one  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would  without 
doubt  have  distinguished  the  chapel  from  the  refectorj%  and  that  from 
the  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a  totally  different  design 
from  the  principal's  lodge,  or  the  chambers  of  the  fellows  and  students ; 
but  it  is  more  tiian  probable  that,  while  carefully  distinguishing  every 
part  from  the  other,  he  would  have  arranged  them  with  some  regard  to 
symmetry,  placing  the  chapel  in  the  centre,  the  library  and  refectory 
as  pendants  to  one  another,  though  dissimilar,  and  the  residences  so  as 
to  connect  and  fill  up  tlie  whole  design.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
no  great  amount  of  dignity  can  be  obtained  without  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  artistically  it  is  better 
that  mere  utilitarian  convenience  should  give  way  to  the  exigences  of 
architectural  design  than  that  the  latter  should  be  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  mere  prosaic  requirements  of  the  buildiiig.  The  chance  medley 
manner  in  which  many  such  buildings  were  groui)ed  together  in  the 
middle  ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly,  and  may  be  productive  of  gi  eat 
picturesquencss  of  effect,  but  not  of  the  same  nobility  as  might  be 


See  woodcuts  223,  234,  and  235. 
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obtained  by  more  regularity,  and  the  highest  class  of  design  will  never 
be  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  cause 
of  this,  as  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make  one  whole. 
A  number  of  pebbles  will  not  make  a  great  stone,  nor  a  number  of  rose- 
bushes an  oak ;  nor  will  any  nimiber  of  dwarfs  make  up  a  giant.  To 
obtain  a  great  whole  there  must  be  unity,  to  which  all  the  parts  must 
contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  particles.  The  effect  of  unity 
is  materially  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uniformity:  the  mind 
then  instantly  and  easily  grasps  the  whole,  and  knows  it  to  be  one, 
perceiving  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded  the  whole 
together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  imiformity  that 
sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  be  obtained,  and  the  evidenQC  of 
design  made  so  manifest  that  the  mind  is  satisfied  that  the  building  is 
no  mere  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the  production  of  a 
master  mind. 

In  a  palace  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  The  architect  has 
there  practically  unlimited  command  of  funds  and  of  his  arrangements, 
and  he  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produce  any 
amoimt  of  uniformity  he  may  require:  the  different  heights  of  the 
different  stories  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  with  the 
employment  of  wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various 
purposes  of  the  various  parts ;  but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  far  in 
great  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms,  and 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform 
design,  the  building  loses  all  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite 
error. 

The  rule  seems  to  be  that  every  building  or  every  part  of  one 
ought  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  construc- 
tive exigences,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  mere  use  ought,  in  all  instances  where  architectural 
effect  is  aimed  at,  to  give  way  to  artistic  requirements;  and  an 
architect  is  consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit, 
in  producing  that  amount  of  uniformity  and  regularity  which  seems 
indispensable  for  anything  like  grandeur  of  effect.  In  villas  and 
small  buildings  all  we  look  for  is  picturesqueness  and  meaning  com- 
bined with  elegance ;  but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections 
we  expect  something  more ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  without 
the  introduction  of  some  new  element  which  e-hall  tell,  in  the  first 
place,  that  artistic  excellence  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  design,  and  in 
the  next  place  give  it  that  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  which  seems 
to  be  88  inherent  a  quality  of  the  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 

XI. — Imitation  of  Nature. 

The  subject  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  is  one  intimately  connected 
with  those  mooted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  regarding  which 
oonsiderable  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  generally  as- 
snmed  that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  see 
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them,  whereas  the  tmth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy  the 
processes,  never  the  forms  of  Nature.  The  error  apparently  has  arisen 
from  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  former  have  no  other 
mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  more  or  less  literally,  the  forms 
of  Nature ;  the  latter,  as  explained  above,  depends  wholly  on  a  different 
class  of  elements  for  its  eflfect ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  architect  can 
either  study  too  intently,  or  copy  too  closely,  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ;  and  the  most  perfect 
building  will  be  that  in  which  these  have  been  most  closely  and 
literally  followed. 

To  take  one  prominent  instance: — So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
human  body  is  the  most  perfect  of  Nature's  works ;  in  it  the  ground- 
work or  skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be 
anywhere  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  the  joints  or  more  promi- 
nent points  of  support,  where  the  action  of  the  fiume  would  be  other- 
wise unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  where  they 
are  most  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  rounded  in  out- 
line. The  softness  and  elegance  of  these  are  further  aided  by  the 
deposition  of  adipose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  skin 
which  by  its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  construc- 
tion of  the  internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  the  viscera  are 
disposed  wholly  without  symmetry  or  reference  to  beauty  of  any  sort — 
the  heart  on  one  side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  parts 
exactly  in  those  positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  may  most 
directly  and  easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  were 
designed.  But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  sheath 
of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  outline.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a  building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which 
the  same  amount  of  concealment  and  the  same  amount  of  display  of 
construction  is  preserved,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown  as 
between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  human  body — the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  the  legs  and  arms,  where  the  parts  are  applied  to 
different  purposes,-  to  adorn  without  interfering  with  what  is  useful, 
and  where  the  same  amount  of  ornament  is  added.  In  short  there  is  no 
principle  involved  in  the  structure  of  man  which  may  not  be  taken  as 
the  most  absolute  standard  of  excellence  in  architecture.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  objects  of  Nature.  If  we  could  find  Nature  making 
trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  like  fishes,  or  fishes 
like  mammalia,  or  using  any  parts  taken  from  one  kingdom  for  pui-poses 
belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to 
use  man's  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a  Doric,  or  woman's  as  that  of  an 
Ionic  column — to  build  cathedrals  like  groves,  and  make  windows  like 
leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their  resemblance  to  such  objects  ; 
but  all  such  comparisons  proceed  on  an  entire  mistake  of  what  imitation 
of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  the  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  appropriateness ;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to 
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understand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  own  wants 
and  purposes  is  the  highest  stretch  of  human  intellect  and  the  per- 
fection of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively,  but  so  literally,  has  this  correct  process  of  imi- 
tating Nature  been  followed  in  all  true  styles  of  architecture,  that  we 
can  always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  regard  to  natural 
objects.  Thus,  if  an  architect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a  few  ti-aces  of  a  foundation,  he  at 
once  can  tell  the  age  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  knows  who  the  people  were  who  erected  it,  to  what  purpose  it  was 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  restore  its  porticos,  and  without 
much  uncertainty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.  Or  if  he  finds  a 
few  Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a  few  mouldings  or  fmsta  of  columns, 
by  the  same  process  he  traces  the  age,  the  size,  the  purpotes  of  the 
building  before  him.  A  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  the  form  and 
predicate  the  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a  few  fragments  of  bone, 
or  even  from  a  print  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  manner  an  architect  may, 
from  a  few  fi-agments  of  a  building,  if  of  a  true  style  of  architecture, 
restore  the  whole  of  its  pristine  forms,  and  with  almost  the  same 
amount  of  certainty.  ITiis  arises  wholly  because  the  architects  of 
those  days  had  correct  ideas  of  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  expression  and 
imitation  of  Nature.  They  added  nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was 
not  essential ;  there  was  no  detail  which  had  not  its  use,  and  no  orna- 
ment which  was  not  an  elaboration  or  heightening  of  some  essential 
part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  true  building  is  as  like  to  a  work  of  Nature 
as  any  production  of  man's  hands  can  be  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 

XII. — EtHNOG  RA  PHY. 

It  is  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  last  section  of  the  perfectly 
truthful  imitation  of  Nature  in  all  true  styles  of  art  that  gives  such  a 
chann  to  the  study,  and  raises  the  elal)oration  of  these  principles  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  It  leads  also  to  one  further  conclusion :  when  men 
expressed  their  knowledge  so  truthfully,  they  expressed  also  their 
feelings,  and  with  their  feelings  their  nationality.  It  is  thus  that, 
looking  on  an  ancient  building,  we  can  not  only  tell  in  what  state  of 
civilization  its  builders  lived,  or  how  far  they  were  advanced  in  the 
arts,  but  we  can  almost  certainly  say  albo  to  what  race  they  belonged, 
and  what  their  affinities  were  with  the  other  races  or  tribes  of  mankind. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception  to 
this  rule ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  believe  that  architecture  is  in  all 
instances  as  conect  a  test  of  race  as  language,  and  one  far  more  easily 
applied  and  imderstood.  Languages  alter  and  become  mixed,  and  when 
a  change  has  once  been  established  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  it 
back  to  its  origin,  and  unravel  the  elements  which  compose  it ;  but  a 
building  once  erected  stands  unchanged  to  testify  to  the  time  when  it 
was  built,  and  the  feelings  and  motives  of  its  builders  remain  stamped 
indelibly  upon  it  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  of  styles  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
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Benaisaanoe,  thig  branch  of  the  subject  baa  been  little  understood  or 
followed  out ;  but  it  i«  the  characteristic  which  lends  to  the  study  of 
ancient  architecture  its  highest  value,  and  which,  when  properly 
understood,  will  elevate  what  has  been  conbidercd  as  a  merely 
instructive  pastime  into  the  dignity  of  an  important  science. 

XIII. — New  Style. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  this  question  of  architectural  design  before  any  just  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  It  is  in  feet  necessary  to  answer  two 
questions,  nearly  as  often  a.sked  as  those  proposed  at  the  beg^inning  of 
this  Introduction.  '^  Can  we  ever  again  have  a  new  and  original  style 
of  architecture  ?" — '*  Can  any  one  invent  a  new  style  ?"  Eeasoning  from 
experience  alone,  it  is  eaisy  to  answer  these  questions.  No  individual 
has,  so  &r  as  we  know,  ever  invented  a  new  style  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  even  be  named  who  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
true  style  of  art  materially  advanced  its  progress,  or  by  his  individual 
exertion  did  much  to  help  it  forward ;  and  we  may  safely  answer,  that 
as  this  has  never  happened  before,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  other 
may  as  certainly  be  answered  in  the  afBrmative,  inasmuch  as  no  nation 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe  has  failed  to  invent  for  itself  a 
tme  and  appropriate  style  of  architecture  whenever  it  chose  to  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  our  doing  now  what  has  been  so  often  done  before,  if  we  only  set 
to  work  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  process 
whidi  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 

What  that  process  is,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  as  one  of  a  building  character,  though  totally  distinct,  let 
us  take  ship-building. 

Let  us  take  a  series  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in  which  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  our  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which  Edward  III. 
crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  the  vessels  which  transported 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Buyter,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  through  the 
familiar  examples  till  we  come  to  such  ships  as  the  Wellington  and 
Marlborough,  now  afloat.  In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  we  have  a 
gFEidual,  steady,  forward  progress,  without  one  check  or  break.  Each 
century  is  in  advance  of  the  one  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  near 
perfection  as  we  can  well  conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented 
any  part  of  the  last-named  wonderful  fabrics,  we  must  search  deep 
indeed  into  the  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.  But  no  one  has 
inquired,  and  no  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like 
architecture  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  a  true  and  living  art,  and  the 
improvements  were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes. 
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owners,  sailors,  shipwrights,  and  men  of  science,  all  working  together 
through  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  his  rea* 
Honing. 

If  we  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a  list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
wo  find  the  same  steady  and  assured  progress  obtained  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instance,  princes,  priests,  masons,  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  worked  steadily  together  for  the  whole  period,  striving 
to  obtain  a  well-defined  result. 

In  the  ship  the  most  suitable  materials  only  are  employed  in  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  there  one  single  timber  nor  spar 
nor  one  roi)e  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  cathedral  was  ever  any 
material  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  nor  one  form  of  construction  which  did  not  seem  the  best  to 
those  who  employed  it;  nor  any  detail  added  which  did  not  seem 
necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  put  there  to  express  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  can  look  on  and  contemplate  both  with  the  same 
unmitigated  satisfaction. 

The  one  point  where  this  comparison  seems  to  halt  is,  that  ship- 
building never  became  a  purely  fine  art,  which  architecture  really  is. 
The  difference  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  as  easy  to  apply 
to  the  one  art  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architecture  never 
prt)grcHsed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  house  building, 
it  never  would  have  been  more  near  a  fine  art  than  merchant  ahip- 
building,  and  palaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelling-places. 
Castles  and  men-of-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towards  a  fine 
art.  Size  and  power  were  impressed  on  both,  and  at  this  stage  they  stand 
precisely  equal  to  one  another.  Here  ship-building  halted,  and  has 
not  progressed  beyond,  while  architecture  was  invested  with  a  higher 
aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  houses  more  dignified  and 
stately  than  those  meant  for  themselves.  They  attempted  the  erection 
of  dwelling-places  for  their  gods,  or  tem])le8  worthy  of  the  worship  of 
Supreme  Beings ;  and  it  was  only  when  this  strictly  useful  art  threw 
aside  all  shadow  of  utilitarianism,  and  launched  boldly  forth  in  search 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  that  it  became  a  truly  fine  art,  and 
took  the  elevated  position  which  it  now  holds  above  all  other  useful 
arts.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  supply  the  same  motive  to  ship- 
building. If  we  could  imagine  any  nation  ever  to  construct  shipe  of 
God,  or  to  worship  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  ships  might  easily  be 
made  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the  cathedral  could  hardly  compete 
with  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  ship-building  that  this 
])roccs8  is  essential,  but  the  progress  of  every  art  and  every  science 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owing  to  the  same  simple  process  of  the 
aggregation  of  experiences ;  whether  we  look  to  metallurgy  or  me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  owing  to  the 
liame  cause.  So  also  the  sciences — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology — 
are  all  cultivated  by  the  same  means.     When  the  art  or  science  is 

r,  great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides  ;  but  when  once  it 
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reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  individual 
is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  a  thousand  inferior  brains  follow  out  steadily 
and  siirely  the  path  which  the  one  great  intellect  pointed  out,  but 
which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  could  carry  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion. 

So  &r  as  any  reason  or  experience  yet  known  can  be  applied  to 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  been  or  can 
be  now  advanced  by  goii^  backwards,  and  copying  earlier  forms,  or 
those  applicable  to  other  times  or  other  circumstances  ;  and  that  pro- 
gress towards  perfection  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
many  steadily  pursuing  a  well-defined  object  Wherever  this  is  done, 
success  seems  to  be  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  every  age  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward  progress  is  the  law, 
it  is  certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  present ;  but  the  living 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  perfect,  or  they  would  apply  it. 
Everything  in  any  true  art  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
its  period,  and  instead  of  the  dissatisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are 
wandering  in  all  matters  concerning  architecture,  we  should  be  exult- 
ing in  our  own  productions,  and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  the 
prepress  we  have  made,  feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way 
for  them  to  advance  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  the  public  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
of  its  applicability  to  architecture,  a  new  style  must  bo  the  inevitable 
result ;  and  if  our  civilization  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  style 
will  not  only  be  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  before. 

XIV. — Prospects. 

K  we  turn  from  these  speculations  to  ask  what  prospect  there  is  of 
the  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  setting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satis&ctory. 

The  clergy,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
baTe  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  style  is  the  one  most 
suited  £or  church-building  purposes ;  and  this  has  now  become  so 
eitablished  a  point  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 
Any  architect  who  w6uld  attempt  originality  in  plan,  or  introduce 
even  a  new  detail  or  moulding,  is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 
of  his  profession,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated.  Every  year  that 
we  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  stylo  becomes 
greater,  the  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything  like  ori- 
ginality or  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  architecture  more 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  otir  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  foreign 
universities,  tended  at  one  time  in  another  way  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  formation  of  a  true  style  of  architecture  by  fixing  it  exclusively 
on  Greek  and  Boman  models.     The  Renaissance  in  the  15th  century 
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»n»w*  imu.'li  more  from  admiration  of  classic  literature  than  from  any 
ftM'liii>;  for  the  remains  of  buildings  which  had  l)een  neglected  for 
iM'iiturieK,  and  were  far  surpassed  by  those  which  succeeded  them. 
TIh'  Hjiiiio  foolings  iKjrpetuated  by  early  association  are  the  great  cauf>e 
of  tlu'  h(»ld  that  cliiHsic  art  still  has  on  the  educated  classes  in  Eurojie. 

Ill  chibs  and  mixed  societies  the  style  usually  adopted  is  the 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  aUowed 
to  pnnail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  reactionaiy 
t^h'iiient  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Holow  tht'se  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  (irerce  or  Home,  and  still  less  with  medifeval  monkery  or 
IVudaliHin,  but  who  in  their  o\*ti  strong  sense  seem  inclined  to  take  a 
nn»n^  rrust>nabU^  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now  erecting 
III  MiuirhoHtor  and  in  other  cities  of  th«'  North  a  series  of  warehouses 
and  othrr  bnihlin>^  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,  and 
ornanicnti'd  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently  are — 
HM  fur  MM  thrir  utilitarian  puri)oses  will  allow — as  satisfactory  as  any- 
thing of  lornujr  days.  Eastward  of  Temj)le  Kar  there  are  many  build- 
ingN  arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a  little  more  ezperienci' 
tlH\y  proniise  to  1h:  as  sjitisfactory  as  those  in  the  North. 

Ill  rivil  engini:ering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  archi- 
trriiiral  art.,  our  jippgress  has  U^en  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this  no 
I  mt.tr  r  *!XiUfij»le  can  l»e  given  than  the  four  great  bridges  erected  over 
I  111:  'riiiini<:M.  Tliowi  of  Westminster,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  and  London 
wt'H-  i-n'':t.':d  at  iir-arly  equal  intervals  during  one  centiuy,  and  the 
Ht'iidy  progn-hH  which  they  exhibit  is  greater  than  tliat  of  almost  any 
MiiiiilHi-  f»ni.rirfi  of  art  during  an}'  equal  jK'ri(>d  of  time. 

Ill  tfiis  d«ji;irtnif:nt  our  progress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Bridge  rriiiov«-d  without  regret,  though  it  was  a  work  of 
tliM  HiifiK:  age  and  of  the  same  men  who  built  all  our  g^atest  and  behl 
iratlndrals,  and  in  hs  own  lino  was  quite  as  perfect  and  as  beautifiil 
UN  t.li<!y.  !'"♦  Jt  liad  outlived  its  age,  and  we  knew  we  could  replace 
tl  hy  a  \t4iiU:r  «/j  it«  d«:stniction  was  inevitable  :  and  if  we  had  made 
iUii  MUiit'.  firrjgnsh  in  the  higher  that  we  have  in  the  lower  branches  of 
Ut<i  building  art,  we  should  see  a  (lOthic  cathedml  pulUnl  down  with 
titii  nftw?  indilfenriioe,  content  to  know  that  we  could  easily  replace  it 
t$y  ryfift  far  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and  intelligence.  No 
HrtihiU^'t  during  the  middle  ages  ever  hesitated  to  pull  down  any  part 
rif  n  roilh'j^Jral  that  was  <M  and  going  to  decay,  and  to  ri'place  it  with 
Mfifiifrt^hing  in  th«;  htyh?  of  the  day,  however  incongruous  that  might  Iv: 
find  if  y^''  w«!r#j  prognjssing  as  they  were,  we  should  have  as  little  com- 
ttUur.iVnt  in  following  tlir  same  course. 

In  th#j  r/>iifii«ion  of  i<leas  and  of  styl(?s  which  now  prevails,  it  i» 
^ilUfuffory  t/i  Ik;  aide  to  contenq>late,  in  the  Crystal  Talace  at  Sydon- 
haf/i.  at.  h'Mti  one  great  building  carried  out  wholly  in  the  principles 
0A  fiof.hlc  or  of  any  true  style  of  art.  No  material  is  used  in  it  which 
IM  itffi  the  Urst  for  its  purjK)se,  no  constructive  exj»cdient  employed 
whi':h  WftM  u*A  aliwdntcly  essential,  and  it  de]>end8  wholly  for  its  effect 
tm  th^j  ftrriingem#;nt  of  its  |virts  ami  the  display  of  its  construction.     Sn 
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essentially  is  its  principle  the  same  which,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
Gothic  architecture,  that  we  hardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
design  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  how  much  to  the  contractors,  or 
how  much  to  the  subordinate  officers  employed  by  the  Company.  Here, 
as  in  a  cathedral,  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  that  department  which 
it  was  supposed  he  was  best  quaUfied  to  superintend.  There  was  room 
for  every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference  were 
impossible.  This,  however,  is  only  the  second  of  the  series.  A  third 
would  probably  as  far  surpass  it  as  it  is  beyond  the  first ;  and  if  the 
series  were  carried  to  a  hundred,  with  more  leisure  and  a  higher  aim, 
we  might  perhaps  learn  to  despise  many  things  we  now  so  servilely 
copy,  and  might  create  a  stylo  surpassing  anything  that  ever  went 
before.  We  have  certainly  more  wealth,  more  constructive  skill,  and 
more  knowledge  than  our  forofeithers ;  and  living  in  the  same  climate, 
and  being  of  the  same  race,  there  seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
our  doing  at  least  as  much  if  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral  as 
Crystal  Palaces,  or  so  prosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by  anything 
so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The  one  hope 
is  that,  having  commenced  at  the  bottom,  the  true  system  may  extend 
upwards,  and  come  at  last  to  be  applied  to  our  palaces  and  churches, 
and  the  whole  nation  lend  its  aid  to  work  out  the  great  problem. 
Whenever  its  significance  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  this 
result  seems  inevitable ;  and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fancy  that  the 
dawn  is  at  hand,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  day- 
light may  again  enlighten  our  path  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the 
vision  of  brighter  and  better  things  in  art  than  a  faUe  system  has 
hitherto  enabled  us  to  attain. 
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CHAPTER     I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The  countries  commonly  described  under  the  general  name  of  India 
brm  in  themselves  a  group  completely  detached  from  the  other  king- 
loms  of  the  ancient  world,  and  differ  entirely  from  them  in  all  their 
nost  striking  peculiarities.  We  may  therefore  consider  them  sepa- 
■at^ly  from  the  rest,  and  as  a  subject  complete  in  itself.  India  was 
mdoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  civilised  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
^lobe.  This  fact  is  proved  by  her  sacred  writings  which  still  remain 
o  us,  the  Vedas,  which  were  arranged  in  their  present  form  at  a  very 
)arly  period  of  the  world's  history.  We  also  possess  the  laws  of  Menu, 
vhich  are  believed  to  have  been  compiled  at  about  the  same  time  as 
hose  of  Lycurgus.  These,  together  with  such  fragments  of  her  history 
ys  can  be  extracted  from  the  strangely  falsified  chronology  of  the  Indian 
dstorians,  testify  that  the  plains  of  this  great  country  were  at  a  very 
«rly  period  covered  with  regular  communities  of  civilised  men. 
fhese  actual  records  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  very  fables  and 
jaditions  of  the  West,  which  all  point  to  India  as  the  land  of  wealth 
Old  learning — the  El  Dorado  of  the  ancient  world,  li  was  to  India 
hat  the  mythic  heroes  of  ancient  Greece,  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  bent 
heir  steps ;  and,  from  the  time  of  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  Semiramis 
o  that  of  Cyrus,  it  was  the  desire  to  reach  her  long-coveted  treasures 
hat  called  forth  the  mightiest  efforts  of  the  great  central  monarchies 
>f  Asia.  Darius  and  Alexander  followed  the  same  path  of  ambition 
with  better  success,  but  even  they  could  never  penetrate  beyond  her 
x>tindaries,  never  saw  her  sacred  streams,  nor  the  fertile  plains  they 
Kratered. 

Persia  and  Parthia  formed  a  barrier  which  prevented  Rome  from 
»ver  attempting  to  seize  by  conquest  the  wealth  which,  reaching  her 
>y  the  more  peaceful  channels  of  commerce,  formed  the  staple  of  that 
SI  then  unheard-of  accumulation  of  luxury  and  riches  which  dazzled 
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the  ancient  world,  and  still  excites  the  incredulity  of  the  present  age. 
It  was  the  memory  of  that  Indian  contribution  to  Kome's  map^nificence 
that  formed  the  dream  of  the  dark  ages,  and  sent  ( blumbus  to  seek  her 
tabled  treasures  in  the  distant  west,  and  enabled  Vasco  da  Gama  to 
bravo  the  terrors  of  the  stormy  Cape. 

But  while  the  contemporary  nations  have  left  behind  them  archi- 
tectural monuments,  there  are  no  such  traces  remaining  of  the  ancient 
greatness  of  India.  What  we  have  are  entirely  the  work  of  a  later  age 
than  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Tlie  existing  remains  of  these 
lator  times  are  on  the  whole  very  complete,  and  in  good  preservation. 
Not^vitllstanding  this,  the  investigation  of  them  is  attended  with  much 
difticidty,  arising  from  tlie  indifference  with  which  the  whole  subject 
is  regarded,  almost  univensally,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  sojourners  in  the 
country.  In  all  the  ohler  Britiiili  settlements  all  architectural  remains 
have  nearly  disjippeared ;  and  very  little  has  been  done  to  elucidate 
those  which  remain. 

In  any  attempt  to  understand  either  the  history  or  tlie  arts  of  India, 
the  first  and  most  important  iK)int  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the  muss  of 
the  population  consists,  and  always  has  consisted,  in  historical  times 
at  least,  of  two  races  of  men  diflfering  from  one  another  as  widely  as 
any  two  races  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  first,  or  Tamid  race,  still 
inhabits  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  exists  as 
a  substratimi  to  the  intruding  races  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya. 
This  race,  so  far  as  wo  know,  is  aboriginal.  80  imperfect  is  their 
literature,  that  we  know  nothing  of  their  earlier  history ;  and  so  little 
has  it  been  studied,  that  we  have  not  even  now  traced  their  affinities 
among  the  other  races  of  mankind ;  while,  either  because  they  were 
not  builders,  or  because  the  climate  or  the  inisettled  state  of  society 
has  been  unfavourable  to  the  preserv^ation  of  the  monuments,  we  have 
now  nothing  from  which  wo  can  judge  how  early  they  were  settled,  or 
to  what  extent  they  were  civilised. 

The  other  race  came  into  India  from  the  West  at  a  very  remote 
epoch.  Its  first  settlement  wtis  at  Taneswar  on  the  watershed  between 
the  IndiLs  and  the  Ganges.  In  process  of  time  they  extended  their 
settlements  eastward.  Hiistinapoora  became  their  next  capital,  to  be 
supplanted  by  Delhi;  then  Ayodia  (Oude),  which  in  like  manner  ^ 
superseded  l.\v.Ciinauge,  Then  Kwjagriha  011  the  hills  near  Gya  bee 
a  capital  city,  till  alK>ut  throe  coninries  befitn?  ( 'hri^-l  they  ventiiretf' 
do^vn  to  raHbotlira,  the  inoilern  Pfitna,  on  the  Ivankw  of  the  QftugiA.  ij 
Next  came  Gaiir  and  Dacca  ;  Nuddya  ;  and  lastly  i.'iUcntta.  in  "^hidt 
the  weal  til  uud  piiwcr  c^f  that  great  valley  is  now  c  entered* 

Modem  reswirr^ihoH  have  traced  t\ui?i  intniding  ruoo  to  iu  origin  a 
Pemans  were  of  the  sumo  stock  us  they  v-rf-'r  :  r^  irrrc  tht-  rn'^" 
supplanteil  the  Tolaagi  in  (]rreeee  ;  so  v 
all  those  mec8  of  iMrbariajjs  n*tw  (^-j.:i. 
Ai'ian  tribes,  who  colonized  ihtrojn 
and  to  whom  we  belong.    None   of  ihvr   Ari*«^ 
have  boon  builderw;  at  UiWPt^ 
Tliis  was  owing  to  the  vq 
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thought  it  impious  to  rear  with  human  hands  a  house  for  the  one  Great 
Spirit  of  the  universe,  whose  manifestations  were  nothing  meaher  than 
the  sun  and  planets,  and  whoso  emblem  on  earth  was  fire,  the  purest 
and  most  subtle  of  visible  things.  Accordingly  the  Persians  built  no 
temples.  Even  when  Darius  had  learnt  from  more  western  nations 
some  notions  of  architectural  magnificence,  the  buildings  which  were 
raised  in  Persia  were  palaces  rather  than  temples.  The  Grecian 
temples  were  borrowed  from  Egypt ;  the  Roman  from  Greece  and 
Etruria ;  and  our  own  from  Rome.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  when  first 
known  to  the  Romans,  "  thought  that  to  confine  the  gods  within  walls, 
or  to  represent  them  in  the  image  of  man,  was  unworthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  heavenly  beings."* 

Throughout  the  Vedas  there  is  no  allusion  to  temi)les  nor  to  images, 
nor  indeed  to  any  public  form  of  worship.  Ever}'  man  stood  fortli  in 
the  presence  of  his  God,  and  without  intercessors  oftered  up  his  prayers 
with  the  prescribed  forms,  or  gave  utterance  to  those  hjTuns  of  praise 
which  he  thought  were  accei)table ;  but  always  feeling  himself  to  be 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  appealing  directly  to  His 
mercy  or  supplicating  His  favour. 

Among  such  a  people  it  would  of  course  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
monimients  of  importance  ;*  and  while  these  Arian  races  remained 
mimixed  with  the  other  inliabitants  of  India,  and  retained  their  pure 
Vedantic  faith,  they  left,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  not  one  single  monu- 
ment to  tell  of  their  existence." 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  prophet,  Sakya 
Muni,  was  bom  in  India,  the  result  of  whose  teaching  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Buddhist  religion  into  that  country ;  and  consequent  on 
this  change  was  the  elaboration  of  a  stylo  of  architecture,  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  those  whose  monuments  are 
found  scattered  over  the  plains  of  India. 

Although  much  has  lately  been  done  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  tliat 
has  hitherto  hung  over  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  India,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  story  of  its  founder 
can  be  said  to  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  It  Ls  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  one  of  the  last  lineal  descendants  of  that  long  line  of  kings 
called  the  Solar  race,  who  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  had  held 
supreme  sway  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Sakya  Muni,  had  dwindled  before  the  rising  influence  of  the 
Lunar  races,  from  the  imperial  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  to  the 
position  of  petty  princes  of  a  small  and  undistinguished  state  near  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  Here  it  was  that  Sakya  was  bom  in  the  year 
623  B.C.,  and  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the  usual  occupations 


*  Tacit.  Germ.  which  can  last   more   than  a  very  limited 

«  Perhaps  this  absence  of  old  remains  can  number  of  years.     See  book  i.  ch.  iv. 
be  illustrated  by  a  very  analogous  case.     In  'A  curious  negative  con  oboration  of  this 

Buiinah,  a  country  of  comparatively  modem  exists  in  the  fact  that  neither  Megasthcnes 

settlement,  no  buildings,  with  the  exception  nor  any  (ireek  writer  ever   alludes  to  any 

of  temples,  are  allowed  by  law  to  be  con-  temple  or  remarkable  building  as  existing  in 

gtnict«d   of  brick   or  stone.      Consequently  India,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 

ther*  are  only  a  few  pagodas  in  that  country  hsid  any  existed. 
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and  amusements  of  those  of  his  rank.  At  the  ago  of  35,  he — to  use  the 
language  of  his  followers — attained  to  Buddhahood,  and  spent  the 
remaining  45  years  of  his  life  wandering  through  the  various  countries 
of  India,  promulgating  those  doctriues  which  subsequently  obtained 
such  universal  acceptance  in  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia. 

One  or  two  points  in  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  will  be  necessary 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  present  Buddha — Sakya  Muni,  or  Sinha 
as  he  is  generally  called — is  held  to  be  only  the  fourth  of  the  great 
Buddhas.  His  three  predecessors,  Kakusanda,  Konagamma,  and  Kasy- 
apa,  are  Supposed  to  have  existed  in  extremely  remote  ages.  Their 
history,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  mere  mass  of  fables  and  absurdities. 

The  Buddhists  expect  a  fifth  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the 
person  of  Maitri  Buddha,  who  is  supposed  to  bo  now  going  through 
the  innumerable  transmigrations  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Bud- 
dhahood -  these  transmigrations  being  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
system.  Wo  shall  find,  in  speaking  of  Thibet,  a  curious  extension 
of  the  belief.  There  the  divine  soul  is  held  to  pass  immediately 
from  one  Delai  Lama  to  his  successor,  so  that  they  are  never  without  a 
living  manifestation  of  the  lower  class  of  Buddhas,  which  they  believe 
their  great  Lamas  to  be. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  point  among  the  learned  whether  Sakya  Muni 
was  the  original  inventor  of  this  religion,  or  even  its  first  introducer 
into  India.  There  arc  many  and  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
cannot  even  aspire  to  this  last  distinction,  for  there  are  certainly  many 
traces  of  the  existence  of  at  least  a  similar  faith,  in  that  country-,  before 
his  time  ;  though  he  no  doubt  gave  it  that  mode  of  worship,  and  fijced 
upon  it  those  peculiar  doctrines,  which  afterwards  distinguished  it  from 
the  other  religions  of  the  land.  Traces  exist  of  very  similar  institu- 
tions, long  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  in  Ethiopia,  and  as  far  west  as 
Cyrene.  In  Syria  we  have  something  very  similar  to  it  in  the  tenets 
of  the  sect  of  the  Essencs ;  and  at  Babylon  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a 
religion  closely  allied  to  it  was  long  the  faith  of  a  liirge  section  of  the 
people.  Pythagoras,  the  contemporary  of  Sakya  Muni,  introduced 
doctrines  of  the  same  class  at  Crotona,  in  Italy  ;  and  in  Persia  the  sect 
of  the  Magi  adopted  rites  and  practices  so  similar,  that  it  is  not  easy 
always  to  detect  the  distinction  between  them. 

Immediately  aft^r  the  de^th  of  Sakya  Muni,  the  first  great  convoca- 
tion or  council  of  his  followers  and  disciples  was  held  at  Bajagriha  in 
Behar,  and  a  second  about  a  centurj'  afterwards  at  Vaisala  on  the 
Gunduck,  opposite  Patna ;  and  though,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradi- 
tions, these  assemblies  were  most  numerously  attended  by  thousands  of 
priests  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  still  no  proof  of  the 
religion  having  been  generally  adopted  at  that  time  by  either  the 
people  or  their  rulers. 

Wo  know  that  Chandragupta,  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  Sandracottus  of 
Alexander's  historians,  still  adhered,  with  all  his  court,  to  the  old 
Brahminieal  faith ;  so  did  his  son  Bimbasaro.  His  grandson  Asoka, 
however,  after  reaching  the  imperial  throne  by  the  murder  of  his 
hundred  brothers,  forsook  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
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aiid  adopted  that  of  Buddha.  He  then,  wdth  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert, 
used  the  influence  he  possessed  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  India 
in  those  ages,  to  establish  it  as  the  state  religion  of  the  country.  He 
afterwards  extended  it  to  Ceylon  on  the  south,  and  Afghanistan  on  the 
north ;  though,  as  hinted  above,  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that 
something  similar  to  it  existed  before  his  time  in  the  last-named 
conntry,  one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  Arian  race. 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the 
third  convocation  was  held  in  the  city  of  Palibothra,  the  modern 
Patna,  almost  exactly  300  years  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  this 
religion,  where  the  doctrines  and  formulas  of  the  faith  seem  finally  to 
have  been  settled.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  our  present  purpose, 
that  with  this  king  (250  B.C.)  the  architectural  history  of  India  com- 
mences :  not  one  building  nor  one  sculptured  stone  having  yet  been 
found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  which  can  be  proved  to 
date  before  his  accession.  From  his  time,  however,  the  series  of  monu- 
ments, some  monolithic,  some  rock-cut,  and  others  built,  is  tolerably 
complete  during  the  ten  or  twelve  centuries  in  which  Buddhism  con- 
tinued to  be  a  prevalent  religion  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 

After  this  we  lose  the  thread  of  our  architectural  narrative  in  India 
Proper,  but  it  is  continued  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Java,  Thibet,  and 
China,  to  the  present  day ;  and  we  propose  to  follow  it  through  all  the 
mutations  it  has  undergone  in  these  different  lands,  before  considering 
the  other  styles  that  arose  and  still  exist  in  India.  Each  of  them  will 
occupy  a  niche  to  itself  in  the  following  order. 

After  the  Buddhist  styles,  as  above  enumerated,  will  come — 

1.  The  Jaina  style ^  a  corruption  of  the  pure  Buddhist  by  admixture 
with  the  Hindu  stj'le. 

2.  The  Southern  Hindu,  a  style  of  architecture  of  the  Tamul  races  of 
the  South. 

3.  Northern  Hi/ulu,  a  cognate  style,  occurring  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  its  tributaries. 

4.  Tlie  modern  Hindu,  or  that  form  which  Indian  architecture  took 
after  being  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Mahometan  styles. 

5.  The  Cashmirian  and  other  aberrant  styles,  which  cannot  be 
included  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 
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Outtack  caves,  from  200  b.c.  to  about  Chriatian  era. 
Topes  at  Bilsah  .  2nd  cent.  B.C.  to  2im1  or  Sid  a  j>. 
Vicramaditya  buildings  at  Ot\}eiu  .     .     .      b.c.  &6 

Salivahtuia  cave  at  Karli a  jk  79 

Topes  at  Manikyala  1st  cent.  b.0.  to  3ixl  or  4th  aj>. 
Topes  in  Afghanistan  .  Ist  cent.  a.i>.  to  5th  or  eth. 
Caves  at  Ajunta  1st  cenu  a.d.  to  loili  or  11th  aj>. 
Caves  at  Ellora  .  5th  cent,  a  J>.  to  8th  or  dth  a.». 
Topes  at  Saraath  .     .     .     .    6th  to  9th  cent  aji^ 


The  examples  which  remain  of  Buddhist  architecture  have  hitherto 
been  imperfectly  examined,  and  are  generally  little  known.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  easy  to  classify  them  so  as  to  include  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  render  the  divisions  clear  and  intelligible.  The  follow- 
ing arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  represent  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject  with  tolerable  exactness. 

1.  Topes. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  most  important  clat* 
of  buildings.  They  consist  of  detached  pillars,  towers,  and  tumuli,  all 
of  a  sacred  or  monumental  character.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  sthufHi,  meaning  a  mound,  heap,  or  cairn. 

2.  Temples. — Known  as  Chatty  a  halls,  or  caves. 

3.  Monasteries. —  Viharas,  being  the  residences  of  the  priests. 

Topes. 

This  class  includes  edifices  difteriiig  from  one  another  principally 
ill  the  puq)oses  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  oldest  and  simplest 
topes  were  single  pillars  {stliandxis)^  either  carved  out  of  one  stone  or 
regularly  built ;  the  fonuer  being  distinguished  as  lAts.  The  oldest 
iiionmnenti^  hithei-to  discovered  in  India  are  a  group  of  these  monoliths 
sot  up  l)v  Asoka  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  They  wore  all 
idike  in  form,  and  all  bore  the  same  inscription,  being  four  short  odicti* 
containing  the  creed  and  principal  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  which  he 
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liad  recently  embraced.'     Of  these  one  is  at  Delhi,  having  been  1x3- 
erected  by  Feroose  Shah  in  his  palace,  as  a  monument  of  r--  -^ 

his  victory  over  the  Hindus.  Three  more  are  standing 
near  the  river  Gunduck,  in  Tirhoot ;  and  one,  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  1),  has  recently  been  placed 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  fort  of  Allahabad.  A  fragment  of 
another  was  discovered  near  Delhi,  and  part  of  a  seventh 
was  used  as  a  roller  on  the  Benares  road  by  a  Com- 
pany's engineer  officer. 

ITie  following  description  of  the  Allahabad  pillar  will 
of  course  serve  for  all.  It  is  one  stone,  42  ft.  7  in.  in 
height,  of  which  7  ft.  7  in.*  may  be  considered  as  the 
base,  which  probably  was  buried  to  some  extent  in  the 
ground,  or  in  the  masonry  that  supported  it.    The  shaft, 

proi)erly  so  called, 
was  3  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  diminish- 
ing to  2  ft.  2  in.  at  the 
summit.  The  neck- 
ing innnediately  be- 
low the  capital  (wood- 

2.  Honeysuckle  unuuneut  from  capiUl  of  LAt.      ^^^  ^O,  2)  rCDreSCntS 

with  considerable  purity,  the  honeysuckle  ornament 
of  the  Assyrians,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  them 
with  the  Ionic  order.  It  is  very  interesting  to  meet  with 
it  also  on  the  earliest  known  monu- 
ment of  Buddhist  art.  The  pillar  at 
Allahabad  has  lost  its  capital,  but 
we  are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency 
from  two  of  the  Tirhoot  examples, 
which  retain  their  capitals  with  the 
lions  which  seem  to  have  crowned 
the  summits  of  all.  In  these  we 
meet  with  the  bead  and  reel  orna- 
ment familiar  to  us  from  Persian 
Greek  architecture.  The  capitals 
are  so  similar  to  the  lower  members 
of  those  at  Persepolis,  and  more 
especially  to  the  bases  of  the  columns 
there,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
common  origin. 

It  is  almost  cei-tain  that  these 
pillars  of  Asoka  stood  originally  in 
front  of  some  sacred  buildings  which  have  perished. 
Wo  know  that  the  great  tope  of  Sanchi  had  one  or  two 
sach  monoHths  in  front  of  each  of  its  gateway's,  and  the 
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3.  Capital  of  LAt  o(i  the  Gun- 
dock.  Frmn  A  drawing  by 
the  late  Cept.  Kittoe. 
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great  caves  of  Karli  (woodcut  No.  18)  and  Kennari  show  '•  lai  at  Aiiaimbttd. 


^  Translated  by  Jas.  Priusep,  in  the  sixth 
Toltime  of  the  Bengal  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  p.  566  ef  se^. 


■  Thwe  dimensions  are  taken  from  Capt. 
Burt's  drawings  published  in  the  J.  A.  S.  IJ., 
vol.  iii.  plate  3. 
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Bimilar  pillars  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  great  halls,  which,  therefore,  we  may  assume  to  be  their  proper 
position. 

There  is  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  a  built  monumental 

pillar  now  standing  in  India.  This 
is  sufficiently  accoimted  for  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  be 
thrown  down  and  Iheir  materiab 
removed,  when  they  had  lost  the 
sanctity  by  which  jdone  they  had 
been  protected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  such  pillars  among  the 
topes  of  Cabul,  and  evidently  coeval 
with  them,  now  called  the  Surkh 
Minar,  and  Minar  Chakri.  These 
are  ascribed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
place  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
they  are  evidently  Buddhist  monu- 
ments, meant  to  mark  some  sacred 
spot,  or  to  commemorate  some  event, 
the  memory  of  which  has  passed 
away.  Tliey  are  probably  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
and  their  shape  and  outline  exhibit 
great  degeneracy  from  the  purer 
forms  with  which  architecture  com- 
menced in  India,  and  which  were 
there  retained  to  a  much  later  pe- 
riod than  in  this  remote  province. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
their  upper  members  are  meant  to 
be  copies  of  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
Pei*sepolitan  pillars,  which  were 
probably  common  also  in  AssynA 
and  throughout  this  part  of  Asia.  They  may  also  have  resembled  the 
chapiters  which  form  so  impoi*tant  a  part  of  the  two  pillars  which 
Solomon  set  up  before  his  tem])le  at  Jerusalem.^ 

The  remaining  topes  are  not  distinguishable  from  one  another  in 
external  shape,  though  they  differed  considerably  in  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  in  the  feelings  of  veneration  with 
which  they  were  regarded.  ITie  most  important  of  these  purposes  was 
the  preservation  of  relics,  the  worship  of  these  objects  being  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  Buddhism.  In  some  of  the  topes  w^hich 
have  been  opened  regular  relic-chambers  are  found,  some  still  furnished 
with  the  relics  themselves,  others  phmdered  of  their  treasure.  These 
were  properly  designated  as  dagcbas  (from  (Viatu^  relic,  and  gabt>a  or 
(jaHxi,  slirine  or  womb),  of  which  the  word  pagoda  appears  to  be  a 


4.  Surkh  Minar,  Cabul. 

From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Masson  in  Wilson's 
Ariana  Antiqua. 


*    1  Kin«:>  vii.  Ifi,  r/  scq. 
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corruption.  Other  topes  have  been  found  to  contain  neither  relic  nor 
relic-chamber,  and  these  must  have  been  erected  to  mark  some  sacred 
spot  or  commemorate  some  event  in  the  history  of  Buddha  or  of  his 
religion. 

The  origin  of  relic-worship  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  traditions  of 
Buddhism.  It  is  said  that  at  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  religion 
eight  cities  disputed  the  possession  of  his  mortal  remains.  The 
difficulty  of  a  decision  was  avoided  by  a  distribution  to  each  of  some 
portion  of  the  sacred  relics.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  famous  is  the 
Tooth  relic,  which,  till  the  last  few  years,  was  so  carefully  guarded  by 
the  British  governors  of  Ceylon,  as  the  Palladium  of  our  sovereignty 
over  that  island.  This  originally  fell  to  the  lot  of  Kalinga,  and  was 
magnificently  enshrined  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Juggemath  at  Puri.  Here  it  remained  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conveyed  for  a  short  time  to  Patna,  then  the  capital 
of  the  country.  After  performing  many  miracles  there  it  was  restored 
to  its  original  place  of  deposit,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time ; — for,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  strangers  from  the  East,  it  was  conveyed 
to  Ceylon,  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the  king's  daughter :  it  was 
received  there  in  the  year  311  of  our  era,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
the  most  precious  treasure  of  the  realm.  ^ 

Besides  this,  Ceylon  possesses  the  left  Collar-bone  relic,  enshrined 
in  the  Thuparamya  pagoda  at  Anuradhapoora  (woodcut  31),  and  the 
Thorax-bone,  enshrined  at  Bintenne,  near  Kandy.  The  Mahawanso, 
or  great  Buddhist  history  of  Ceylon,  describes  the  mode  in  which  this 
last  building  was  raised,  by  successive  additions,  in  a  manner  so 
illustrative  of  the  principle  on  which  these  relic-shrines  anived  at 
completion,  that  it  is  well  worth  quoting : — **  The  chief  of  the  Devos, 
Sumano,  supplicated  of  the  deity  worthy  of  offerings  for  an  offering. 
The  Vanquisher,  passing  his  hand  over  his  head,  bestowed  on  him  a 
handful  of  his  pure  blue  locks  from  the  growing  hair  of  the  head. 
Receiving  and  depositing  it  in  a  superb  golden  casket,  on  the  spot 
where  the  divine  teacher  had  stood,  he  enshrined  the  lock  in  an 
emerald  dagoba,  and  bowed  down  in  worship. 

"The  there  Sarabhu,  at  the  demise  of  the  supreme  Buddha, 
receiving  at  his  funeral  pile  tlie  Thorax-bone  relic,  brought  and 
deposited  it  in  that  identical  dagoba.  This  inspired  personage,  causing 
a  dagoba  to  be  erected  12  cubits  high  and  enshrining  it,  thereon  de- 
parted. The  younger  brother  of  King  Dovenampiatisso  (b.c.  250), 
disoovering  this  marvellous  dagoba,  constructed  another  encasing  it, 
30  cubits  in  height. 

"King  Duttagamini  (b.c.  161),  while  residing  there,  during  his 
subjugation  of  the  Malabars,  constructed  a  dagoba,  encasing  that  one, 
80  cubits  in  height." 

"  Thus  was  the  Mahiyangana  dagoba  completed.""    It  is  possible 


*  See  account  of  Tooth  relic  by  the  Hon.      xv.  p.  263,  &c.  &c. 
G.  Tumour,  .T.  A.  S.  B.,  vol,  vi.  p.  85«5  rt         *  Abstracted  from  Tumour**  Mahawauiso> 
Avy,    Stcriing  Cuttack,  Trans,  A.  S.  B.,  v"I.      ]>.  4. 
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that  at  each  successive  addition  some  new  deposit  was  made  ;  at  least 
most  of  the  topes  examined  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjaub  show 
signs  of  these  successive  increments,  and  successive  deposits,  one  above 
the  other. 

About  30  topes  have  been  opened  near  Bilsah  by  Major  Cunning- 
ham, of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  Lieut.  Maisey,  ten  of  which  have 
yielded  relics  of  the  most  interesting  character.  One  tope  contained 
relics  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of  Buddha ;  another  of  Moggali- 
putra,  who  presided  over  the  third  great  convocation  held  by  Asoka. 
Others  contained  relics  of  those  missionaries  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  sent  by  Asoka  to  convert  the  nations  of  the  Himalaya  and  of 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Eelics  were  foimd  of  other  i)riest«  and  saints 
whose  names  and  acts  are  still  imknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  these 
discoveries  tend  to  confirm  to  a  very  great  extent  the  traditions  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  besides  making  the  intent  and  purpose  of  these 
buildings  perfectly  cle^r  and  intelligible. 

By  far  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  tope  in  India  is  that 
of  8anchi,  the  principal  one  of  those  opened  near  Bilsah,  in  Central 
India.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  contained  relies  or  not,  as  it 
had  been  dug  into  in  1819  by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  since  which  time 
it  has  remained  a  ruin,  and  may  have  been  plundered  by  the  natives. 
At  any  rate  it  must  have  been  a  8])ot  of  peculiar  sanctity,  judging  both 
from  its  OAvn  magnificence  and  from  the  number  of  subordinate  topes 
grouped  aroinid  it.  In  fact  there  are  a  greater  number  of  these  monu- 
ments on  this  spot,  within  a  space  not  exceeding  17  miles,  than  there 
are,  so  far  at  least  as  we  now  know,  in  the  whole  of  India  from  the 
Sutlej  to  Cape  Comorin. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Sanchi  To}>e   will  be  understood 


View  of  Sanchi  Tope. 


fruia  the  view  of  it  (woodcut  No.  5),  and  its  shape  and  arrangement 
from  tlio  plan  and  section  (Nos.  C  and  7).  From  these  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  i)rincii)al  building  consists  of  a  dome  somewhat  less 
than  a  hemisi»here,  106  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  in  height,  with  a 
platform  on  the  top  34  feet  across,  which  originally  formed  the  basis 
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of  the  tee  or  capital,  which  was  the  invariable  finish  of  these  monu- 
ments.* 

The  dome  rests  on  a  sloping  \y&so,  14  feet  in  height  by   120  in 
diameter,  having  an   offset  on  its 
sunmiit  about  6  feet  wide.     This,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  representa- 
tions of   topes  on   the   sculptures, 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade,  and  was  ascended  by  a 
broad  double  ramp  on  one  side.     It 
was  probably  used  for  processions, 
encircling    ike    monument,   which  • 
seem  to  have  been  among  the  most 
common  Buddhist  ceremonials,  llie 
centre  of  this  great  moimd  is  quite 
solid,  being  composed  of  bricks  laid 
in  mud ;  but  the  exterior  is  faced 
with   dressed  stones.     Over  these 
was  laid  a  coating  of  cement  nearly 
4  inches  in  thickness,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  originally  adorned  either  with  painting  or  ornaments  in 
relief. 


l*lan  of  Tope  ut  Sanilii. 


■ -- •aO:*lt-..     Oi—^IL^M 


Section  of  Tope  at  Sanchi. 

The  fence  by  which  this  tope  is  surrounded  is  extremely  curious. 
It  consists  of  stone  posts  8  ft.  8  in.  ^ 

high,  and  little  more  than  2  ft.  apart, 
ll^ese  are  surmounted  by  a  plain  archi- 
trave, 2  ft.  4  in.  deep,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  top.  So  far  this  enclosure  re- 
sembles the  outer  circle  at  Stonehenge ; 
but  between  every  two  uprights  three 
horizontal  cross-pieces  of  stone  are  in- 
serted, of  an  elliptical  form,  of  the  same 
depth  as  the  top  piece,  but  only  9  in. 
thick  in  the  thickest  part.   Tliis  is  the  only  huJUt  example  yet  discovered 


Stone  balustrade  forming  the  enclo- 
sure at  Sanchi. 


^  The  drawiod^,  plans,  &c.,  ai-e  token  from  a  Memoir  by  Capt.  J.  I).  Cunningham,  J.  A. 
.  B.,  Aogiut,  1847. 
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of  an  architectural  omameut  which  is  found  carved  in  every  cave, 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  ancient  Buddhist  building  known  in 
India.  The  upright  posts  or  pillars  of  this  enclosure  bear  inscriptions 
indicating  that  they  were  all  given  by  diflferent  individuals.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  inscriptions  found  in  the  whole  tope,  or  in 
the  smaller  topes  surrounding  it  (though  there  are  as  many  as  250 
inscriptions  in  all),  contain  any  known  name,  or  any  clue  to  their  age.* 

Still  more  curious,  however,  than  even  the  stone  railing  are  the 
four  gateways.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the"  general  view  of  the 
buildings  (woodcut  No.  6).  It  consists  of  two  square  pillars,  covered 
with  sculptures,  with  bold  elephant  capitals,  rising  to  a  height  of 
18  ft.  4  in. ;  above  this  are  three  lintels,  slightly  curved  upwards  in 
the  centre,  and  ending  in  Ionic  scrolls ;  they  are  supported  by  con- 
tinuations of  the  columns,  and  three  uprights  inserted  in  the  spaces 
between  the  lintels.  They  are  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  and 
surmounted  by  emblems.  The  total  height  is  33  ft.  6  in.  One  gateway 
has  fallen,  and  if  removed  to  this  country  would  raise  the  character  of 
Indian  sculpture,  as  nothing  comparable  to  it  has  yet  been  transported 
from  that  part  of  the  world  to  Europe.* 

No  account  has  been  published  of  the  other  topes,  30  or  40  in 
number^  composing  this  group.  We  only  know  that  none  are  so  large 
as  the  one  just  described  :  some  are  not  more  than  6  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  in  no  instance  are  the  enclosures  and  gateways  so  complete  as  those 
of  the  great  Tope." 

Though  the  inscriptions,  as  has  been  said,  foil  to  give  us  the  date 
of  these  topes,  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written,  together  with 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  prove  that  they  must  be  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era.  They  could  not  have  been  anterior  to  Asoka's  time 
(ac.  250),  so  that  we  obtain  an  approximation  to  their  age.* 

Manikyala. 

The  only  other  very  important  group  of  topes  now  known  to  exist 
in  India  is  that  at  Manikyala,  the  Taxila  of  Alexander's  historians, 
situated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jelum,  or  Hydaspes.  The  prin- 
cipal structure  there  is  a  tope,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  in  ground- 
plan  as  that  at  Sanchi,  but  taller,  being  between  70  and  80ft.  in  height, 
while  the  latter  is  only  56  ft.  It  differs  also  in  appearance,  the  dome 
being  a  perfect  hemisphere,  and  the  offset  of  the  base  omitted.  The 
base  itself  is  far  more  ornate,  being  surrounded  by  a  series  of  dwaif 


^  The   celebrated  ChandraRupta    inscrip-  ningham  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  Aug.  1847,  p.  740  el 

tion  on  the  eastern  gateway  (J.  A,  S.  B.,  vol.  *eq,\  the  illustrations  of  which,  though  in- 

vi.  p.  454)  is  evidently  a  subsequent  addi-  complete,  indicate  some  remains  of  built  t«in- 

tion,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  pies  and  monasteries  at  the  same  place. 

*  One  of  these   gateways  is  engraved  in  *  Since  this  work  went  to  press.  Major, 

great  detail,  and  to  a  large  scale,  as  a  title-  now    Col.,    Ounningham^s    work    on    these 

I>age  to  the  author's  Illustrations  of  Indian  Topes  has  been  ))ubli8hed  in   this  country, 

Architecture.  and,  though  full  of  interesting  details  and 

'  The  above  pailiSulars  have  l)ecn  taken  illustrations,    adds  little  to  the  information 

from  a  |wiper  by  the  late  Capt.  J.  D.  Cun-  pivviously  obtained. 
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pilasters  in  low  relief,  probably  as  a  gfubstitute  for  the  independent 
railing  of  the  Sanchi  Tope.  These  M.  Court  describes  as  having 
capitals  with  rams'  heads  {query ^  bulls'?),  like  those  at  Persepolis.* 
This  is  likely  enough  in  itself,  but  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be 
mentioned  by  the  accurate  Elphinstone,*  had  it  been  correct. 

This  tope  was  opened  in  1830  by  General  Ventura;  and  three 
separate  deposits  of  relics  were  found  at  the  depths  of  about  25,  45, 
and  65  ft.  respectively,  each  apparently  increasing  in  value  with  its 
depth  from  the  top.  With  these  were  buried  a  great  number  of  coins, 
besides  many  placed  intermediately  between  the  principal  deposits. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  upper  deposit  is  certainly  as  modem  as 
the  time  of  the  Sassanidae,  being  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  But 
the  lower  relics  may  be  two  centuries  earlier,  though  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  might  be  desired,  nor  were  the 
excavations  so  carried  on  as  to  show  whether  the  tope  had  reached  its 
present  dimensions  by  successive  additions  like  that  at  Bintenne  (p.  9), 
or  whether  it  had  been  erected  at  once.  The  former  was  probablj'  the 
case,  judging  from  the  different  depths  at  which  the  relics  were 
found. 

The  most  important  relic  appears  to  have  been  a  brown  liquid 
contained  in  a  box  with  an  inscription  on  its  lid.  When  this  inscrip- 
tion shall  have  been  deciphered,  we  shall  probably  know  in  honour  of 
what  saint  this  vast  mound  was  erected. 

There  are  at  least  15  other  topes  in  this  group,  one  of  which  was 
opened  by  M.  Court,  who  foimd  in  a  square  chamber,  10  ft.  above  the 
level  of  Ihe  groimd,  a  gold  cylinder  enclosed  in  one  of  silver,  and  that 
again  in  one  of  copper.  The  inner  one  contained  4  gold  coins,  10 
precious  stones,  and  4  pearls.  These  were  no  doubt  the  relics  which 
the  tope  was  intended  to  preserve.  The  inscription  was  illegible,  so 
that  we  cannot  ascertain  to  whom  they  belonged.  There  were  silver 
coins  in  the  tope,  and  in  the  cylinders,  though  not  in  the  innermost 
one.  These  are  Eoman  Consular  coins"  of  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus 
Caesar.  The  others  are  Bactrian  and  native  coins,  generally  supposed 
to  be  near  the  Christian  era  in  date,  so  that  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  the  tope  to  the  first  century.  It  is  so  ruined  externally 
that  we  can  form  no  comparison  of  the  probable  age  of  this  and  the 
others.  The  dates  iherefore  of  the  greater  part  of  these  topes  must 
remain  uncertain  till  they  have  been  systematically  examined. 

A  very  large  enclosure  of  a  tope  is  foimd  at  Amravati,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kistna,  in  the  Madras  territory.  It  now  bears 
the  name  of  Dipal-dinna,  or  Mouni-of-light,  but  why  it  is  so  called 
has  not  hitherto  been  accounted  for.  The  annexed  plan  (No.  9) 
will  explain  the  general  arrangement  of  the  place.  The  tank  shown 
in  the  centre  is  not  an  original  part  of  the  structure.     Its  excavation 


»  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Tol.  Hi.  p.  657.  drawn  by  the  author.    J.  A.  S.  B.,  rol.  iii. 

*  Journej  to  Cabul.     The  view   in   liis  p.  314  et  seq, 
work,  tboi^^h  the  best  we  have,  is  not  pro-         *  J.  A.  »S.  B.,  toI.  iii.  pp.  560  and  635. 
bably   to  be  depended  upon.     It  was   not 
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was  commenced  in  the  last  century,  and  continued  in  the  present,  till 
some  troubles  in  the  district  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  and  left  as  it 

now  is,  incomplete. 
As  far  as  the  traditions 
collected  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie  are  intel- 
ligible, the  monu- 
ment in  the  centre 
was  opened  by  a  lo- 
cal Haja  in  search  of 
treasure,  but,  failing 
in  finding  any,  he  de- 
termined to  utilize 
the  space  he  had 
cleared  by  forming 
in  it  a  reservoir  of 
water.  These  operar 
tions  have  eflFectually 
destroyed  all  trace 
of  what  the  cen- 
tral shrine  originally 
consisted  of.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  a 
large  and  solid  mound  like  tliat  of  Sanchi,  because,  if  so,  an  immense 
mass  of  worthless  material  has  been  entirely  removed,  while  many 
stones  of  far  gi'oater  value,  and  easily  trans])()rted,  remain  in  situ. 
From  the  gi'cat  size  of  the  whole  enclosure,  and  from  the  care  and 
labour  displayed  in  the  parts  which  remain,  we  may  conclude  the 
central  shrine  to  have  been  some  object  highly  ornamented  and  of  great 
sanctity.* 

These  remaining  parts  consist  principally  of  two  concentric  circle« 
of  upright  stones,  the  outer  193  ft.  in  diameter,  and  between  the  two  a 
paved  i)athway  13  ft.  in  w^dth.  The  upright  stones  are  not,  like  those 
of  the  Druidical  circles  in  Europe,  mere  inisliapcd  masses,  but  are 
carved  with  a  minuteness  unknown  anywhere  else,  even  in  India. 
This  may  be  seen  both  in  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  drawings  which 
Colonel  Mackenzie  caused  to  be  made  of  them — copies  of  which  exiht 
at  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  in  the  Eiist  India  House — and  also  in  speci- 
mens of  the  stones  themselves,  which  he  sent  to  all  these  places. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  Buddhist  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  many  of  the  scenes  and  subjects  represented,  but  they  cer- 
tainly form  one  of  the  most  complete  illustrations  of  Buddhist  forms 
and  traditions  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

Besides  these  two  circles  of  stones,  the  remains  of  two  of  its  gate- 


rope  of  Amravati.    From  a  MS.  plan  in  the  India  House. 
Sciile  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


*  The  particulars  from  which  the  account 
and  plan  of  the  Dijml-dinna  are  compiled  are 
contiiinedin  2  vols,  of  drawings  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  some  MS.  notes,  in  the  Macicenzie 


Collection  in  the  India  House,  and  a  j^per 
communic^'ited  to  Mr.  Buckingham  by  Co- 
lonel iVla<kenzie  in  March,  1822, 
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ways  (out  of  four  that  probably  originally  existed)  have  been  exhumed, 
though  the  drawings  do  not  suffice  to  explain  what  their  form  and 
elevation  were.  We  may,  however,  l>elieve  them  to  have  been  of  the 
same  character  with  those  at  Sanchi  above  described,  as  very  similar 
gateways  are  more  than  once  represented  on  the  sculptures  at  this 
very  place. 

The  mound  of  earth  that  surrounds  it,  backing  up  the  outer  circle 
of  stones,  seems  merely  to  be  the  rubbish  from  the  excavation  of  the 
tank,  and  not  at  all  a  part  of  the  original  design.  This  is  e\ddent  from 
the  fact  that  the  carving  at  the  back  of  the  stones,  which  is  of  the  same 
character  with  that  at  the  front,  is  hidden  by  it.  The  removal  of  this 
rubbish  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  would  probably  lead  to  important 
discoveries.  At  present  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  tope  with  any 
exactness.  All  that  we  can  now  say  is,  that  it  probably  was  com- 
menced in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  may  have  been 
continued  down  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 

A  great  nmnber  of  tumuli  of  various  sizes  surround  this  great  tope, 
but  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  opene<l  or  examined  with 
care.  Caves  too,  with  their  walls  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  too  are  unexplored. 

Besides  these  usual  accompaniments,  this  district  abounds  in  what 
are  called  Panda  Koli%  being  circles  of  imhewn  stones,  identical  in 
every  feature  with  the  Dniidical  circles  of  Europe,  except  tliat  their 
dimensions  are  smaller,  their  diameter  being  generally  about  from  10 
to  20  ft.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  they  were  nearly  always 
burying-places,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
circles  in  Europe. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Benares  is  a  group  of  topes,  known  by  the 
name  of  Saniath,  the  principal  of  which  is  of  a  tower-like  form,  between 
50  and  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  110  ft.  in  height.  ITie  lower  part  is 
cased  with  stone,  and  adorned  with  eight  niches,  surmounted  by 
triai^ular  canopies,  and  ornamented  by  bands  of  scroll-work  of  great 
beauty  and  delicacy.  These,  however,  have  only  partially  been 
fini.shed ;  for,  like  all  Indian  sculpture,  it  wiis  added  «aftcr  the  mascmry 
was  complete.  The  upper  part  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  fippears  most 
probably  never  to  have  been  finished.  It  has  been  xjpened,*  but  no 
relic  or  relic-chamber  was  found.  This  spot  has  been  visited  by  two 
(Tiinese  travellers.  Fa  Tlian  *  in  the  year  405,  and  Ilioucn  Thsang  in 
the  seventh  century,  who  describe  all  these  topes  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  erected. 

The  great  tope  now  standing  at  Sarnath  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  the  end  of  the  Gth  or  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  to  be  the 
identical  one  described  by  Iliouen  Thsang.  It  must  have  replaced  or 
enclosed  that  seen  by  Fa  Hian.    As  neither  of  these  travellers  mentions 


*  This  bailding  was  opened  by  Major  Cun-  count  ever  been  given  of  the  result  of  the 

ningharo,  under  Mr.   Pridsep's  auspices,  in  excavation. 

1830,  and  careful  drawings  made  of  every  *  Foe  Koue  Ki,  p.  305.     Voyages  de  Hi- 
part  of  it,  whidi  were,  1  believe,  engravecl,  ouen  Tiisanj^,  p.  133. 
hut  never  published,  nor  has  any  detailed  ac- 
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any  relics  as  existing  here,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  aswiTning  that 
none  were  ever  deposited,  but  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  topes 
were  erected  to  commemorate  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha. 

At  Keseriah,  in  Tirhoot,  about  20  miles  north  of  Bakra,  where  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Asoka  mentioned  above  is  found,  are  the  ruins  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  tope.  But  it  is.  entirely  ruined 
externally,  and  has  never  been  explored,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  what  was 
its  original  shape  or  purpose.*  All  along  this  line  of  country  numerous 
Buddhist  remains  are  found,  though  all  more  or  less  ruined,  and  none 
of  them  have  been  c€u-efully  examined.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  this  was  the  native  country  of  the  founder  of  the  religion, 
and  the  place  where  apparently  his  doctrines  were  originally  promul- 
gated. If  anything  older  than  the  age  of  Asoka  is  preserved  in  India, 
it  is  probably  in  thLs  district  that  we  must  look  for  it. 

The  annexed  woodcut  of  a  tower  on  the  Giriyek  hill  south  of  Patna, 

in  Behar,  is  copied  from  an  engrav- 
ing which  is  the  only  published 
description  of  the  object  it  repre- 
sents. It  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
to  Jarasandhu,  a  king  who  lived  and 
reigned  here  five  or  six  centuries 
before  Buddha's  time.  He  is  a  fa- 
vourite popular  hero,  like  the  Pan- 
dus,  his  contemporaries,  to  whom 
half  the  ancient  things  in  India  are 
ascribed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  Buddhist  monument,  and  pro- 
bably of  Asoka*s  time,  or  a  little 
later,  and  erected  to  commemorate 
some  action,  or  the  performance  of 
some  miracle.* 

The  most  extensive  group  of 
topes  known  to  exist  is  that  of 
Jelalabad.  These  are  situated  be- 
yond the  Indus,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  India 
as  usually  defined.  But  they  stand 
directly  in  the  track  by  which  the  Arian  races  entered  India.  That 
district,  at  the  time  when  they  were  erected,  and  indeed  long  before, 
was  so  closely  connected  with  India  as  to  be  almost  always  confounded 
with  it  by  the  earlier  historians. 

The  oldest  tope  hitherto  discovered  in  these  pai*ts,  or  probably 
indeed  in  India,  is  one  at  Jamalgiri,  30  miles  north  of  Peshawur. 


10.  Tower  on  Giriytk  Hill. 

From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Riivcnslmw,  J.  A.  S. 
or  Bengal,  vol.  viii.  p.  353. 


'  A  view  of  it  is  given,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  122. 

*  Major  Cunningham,  in  a  paper  recently 
r«ad  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  suggests 
that  those  topes  which  contained  no  relic 
were  dedicated  to  the  firet  immortal  Buddha 


a.s  contradistinguished  from  the  last  mortal 
one.  I  can,  however,  trace  no  Ruch  distinc- 
tion in  form  in  the  Buddhist  writings  or  tm- 
ditions,  and  am  not  aware  on  what  he  founds 
such  an  assumption. 
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nsists  of  a  circular  building,  probably  20  ft.  in  diameter,* 
bed  by  18  figures  of  Buddha  sitting  in  the  usual  cross-legged 
each  figure  separated  from  the  one  next  it  by  a  pilaster  of 
m  design. 

central  building  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  probably  60  ft. 
ter — a  polygon  of  13  sides  with  an  opening  in  each  face — now 
'all  of  rude  masonry,  but  once  no  doubt  richly  ornamented, 
ts  of  its  sculpture  have  been  recovered,  and  are  so  nearly 
character,  so  infinitely  superior  in  design  and  execution  to  any- 
9  which  has  hitherto  come  home  from  that  country,*  as  to  prove 
ably  that  they  must  have  been  executed  while  the  influence 
rBBCO-Bactrian  kingdom  was  still  strong  in  that  quarter :  a 
»n  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  relative  importance  of 
OBure,   and  the   general  architectural  arrangements  of  the 

a&t  niunber  of  the  remaining  topes  were  opened  by  Dr. 
rger  in  the  years  1833  and  1834;  and  the  results  of  his  numis- 
icoveries  have  been  published  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The 
)imt  that  we  have  of  the  buildings  themselves  is  that  given  by 
»n,  who,  with  singular  perseverance  and  sagacity,  completed 
Honigberger  left  imdone.' 

topes  examined  and  described  by  Mr.  Masson  as  existing 
Felalabad  are  37  in  number,  viz.  18  distinguished  as  the 
group,  S  at  Chahar  Bagh,  and  13  at  Hidda.  Of  these  about 
yielded  coins  and  relics  of  more  or  less  importance,  proving 
s  of  their  erection  to  extend  from  a  few  years  before  the 
I  era  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

eneral  appeanince  they  differ  considerably  from  the  great 
opes  just  described,  being  all  taller  in  proportion  to  their 
and  having  a  far  more  tower-like  appearance,  tlian  any  found 
,  except  the  Samath  example.  They  are  also  smaller,  the 
it  Daninta  being  only  160  feet  in  circumference.  This  is 
B  usual  size  of  the  first-class  topes  in  Afghanistan,  the  second 
ig  a  little  more  than  1 00  feet,  while  many  are  much  smaller, 
nost  every  instance  they  seem  to  have  rested  on  a  square  base, 
n  many  this  has  been  removed,  and  in  others  is  buried  in 
Above  this  rises  a  circidar  base  or  drum,  crowned  by  a  belt, 
«  composed  merely  of  two  architectural  string  courses,  with 
■coloured  stones  disposed  as  a  diaper  pattern  between  them. 


lilding  was  discoven?d  and  cxca-  ham,  by  their  propiictor,  E.  C.  Bayley,  Esq., 

cuts.  LuiDsdcn  and  Stokes  of  the  B.  C.  S. 

service,  and  some  drawings  and  '  Mr.  Masson's  account  was  communicated 

ihed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  to  Professor  Wilson,  and  by  him  published 

(engal,  in  Nov.  1852,  but  without  in  his  Ariana  Antiqua,  with  lithographs  from 

nensions,  or  any  such  description  Mr.  Masson's  sketches,  which,  though  not  so 

Doake   the  architectural  arrange-  detailed  as  we  could  wish,  are  still  sufficient 

ligible.  to  i-ender  their  form  and  appearance  Intel H- 

ic-nlptures  are  at  present  deposited  gible. 
m  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
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Sometimes  a  range  of  plain  pihisters  occupies  this  space.  More  gene- 
rally the  pilasters  are  joined  hy  arches  sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
of  an  ogee  form.  In  one  instance — ^the  red  tope — they  are  alternate 
circular  and  three-sided  arches.  That  this  l>olt  represents  the  enclosing 
rail  at  Sanchi  and  the  pilastered  base  at  Manikyala  cannot  l>e  doubted. 
It  shows  a  very  considerable  change  in  style  to  find  it  elevated  so  far 
up  the  monument  as  it  here  is,  and  so  completely  changed  from  its 
original  puq)ose. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dome  or  roof  rises  immediately  above  this, 

but  no  example  in 
this  group  retains  its 
termination  in  a  per- 
fect state.  Some  ap- 
pear to  have  had 
hemispherical  roofe, 
some  conical,  of 
greater  or  less  steep- 
ness of  pitch ;  and 
si>me,  like  that  re- 
presented in  woodcnt 
No.  11,  it  is  pro- 
Iwible  were  flat,  or 
with  only  a  slight 
elewition  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  was 
some  connection  l)etwooTi  the  shape  of  the  roof  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  tope  was  r«iised.  l^ut  wu  have  not  evidence  to  lead  us  to 
any  decision  of  this  ixjint. 

One  interesting  peculiarity  was  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Masson  in 

his  excavation  of  the  tope  at  Sul- 
^^^^^  tan  pore,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 

^^^^^^^^  section   (w(X>dcut  No.   12).     It  is 

^^1^^^^  proved  that  the  monument  origin- 

^^^^^^^H  ally  consisted  of  a  small  tope  on 

^^^-^^^1  ^  large  square  base,  the  relic  being 

HHRHR^H  placed  on  its  summit.    It  was  after- 

^F^f^PjB  wards  increased  in  size  by  a  second 

^       "^ =*^^-^      ^^p^  being  built  over  it. 

Besides  these  there  are  abont 
20  or  30  t()i)es  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cabul,  but  all  XQry  mwh 
ruined,  and  few  of  any  striking  im- 
portiince.  So  at  least  we  are  led 
to  infer  from  Mr.  Mjisson's  very  brief  notice  (»f  them.  No  doubt 
many  others  still  remain  in  s]K>ts  hitherto  un visited  by  Europeans. 

In  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  all  these  topes  are  found  caves  and 
tumuli,  the  former  being  the  residences  of  priests,  the  latter  for  the 
moflt  part  buiying-places,  perhaps  in  some  instances  smaller  relic* 


11.  TofH?  nt  Himpr.ui. 

From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Ma&son,  in  NVilMin's  Ariuna  Antique. 


12.  Tope.  Sultanporc. 

From  A  drawing  by  Mr.  Mawmn,  in  Wilson's 
Ariana  Antiqua. 
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Hhrines.  Their  exact  destination  cannot  bo  ascertained  without  a 
carefiil  investigation  by  jjersona  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  many  points  of  great  interest  which  still  require  to  be 
cleared  up  by  actual  examination.  WTien  this  has  been  done  we  may 
hope  to  be  able  to  judge  with  some  certainty  of  their  affinity  with 
the  Indian  buildings  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiiose  of  Persia  on  the 
other. 

None  of  the  topes  described  above — indeed,  no  built  tope  in  India 
— retains  a  vestige  of  its  tee  or  terminal,  which  nevertheless  must  have 
crowned  them  all  when  in  their  original  and  perfect  state.  No  re- 
presentation of  a  tope — and  there  are  some  hundreds  among  the 
sculptures  <^  Amravati  and  Sanchi,  and  in  the  painting  at  Ajunta  and 
elsewhere — is  ever  without  this  indispensable  accompaniment.  All 
complete  rock-cut  topes  in  the  caves,  as  well  as  the  models  which  are 
strewn  by  hundreds  about  Gya  and  other  Buddhist  sites,  are  so  adorned, 
as  are  also  all  modem  topes  in  Burmah,  Thibet,  and  elsewhere.  With 
so  many  authorities  there  is  no  difficulty  in  restoring  this  member, 
though  it  certainly  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  find  one  in  situ. 

Its  earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  that  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  the  relic-shrine  in  the  cave  No.  10  at  Ajimta.*  It  con- 
sists of  a  square  box,  probably 
originally  of  wood,  and  afterwards 
copied  in  stone,  its  lower  part 
being  an  exact  copy  of  the 
railing  enclosing  the  tope  at  San- 
chi (p.  11).  Above  this  is  an  or- 
namental frieze  of  window-heads, 
exactly  resembling  the  arch  here- 
after to  be  described  in  the  Karli 

cave.      Tlie  whole  is  covered  with    is.      Base  of  a  Tee  cut  in  the  rock  at  Ajunta. 

three  horizontal  slabs  projecting 

one  beyond  the  other.  In  this  form  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but 
that  it  was,  or  at  all  events  represented,  a  chusse,  or  relic-box  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  originally  the  relic  was  not  placed  in  the 
tope,  but  on  its  top.  At  all  events,  we  find  from  Fa  Ilian  and  others 
that  the  relics  were  frequently  exhibited  in  public,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  placed  in  some  accessible  shrine  ;  and  nowhere  could 
one  be  placed  in  a  position  more  consonant  with  the  purpose  of  the 
monument  or  its  architectural  peculiarities  than  this  one  is. 

If  we  may  venture  to  adopt  this  conjecture,  it  will  at  once  explain 
several  pecidiarities,  and  reconcile  several  difficulties.  In  the  case  of 
topes  in  which  no  relic  has  been  found,  as  that  of  Sanchi,  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  was  in  many  cases  originally  some  sacred  object  which 
has  disappeared  with  the  terminal  which  contained  it.  In  the  Sultan- 
pore  tope  (woodcut  No.  1 2),  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  suppose  a 
determination  to  enclose  a  relic  that  had  previously  been  accessible,  to 


^  See  lUostratlons  of  the  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  by  the  author,  p.  17,  ami  plate  iii., 
from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken. 

C  2 
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account  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure.  Had  we  drawings  of  the 
exterior  of  the  chambers  in  which  relics  are  found  in  the  inside  of  the 
topes,  this  question  would  be  easily  settled,  but  in  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  this  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

The  representations  of  topes  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  base 
was  in  most  instances — ^though  not  invariably — surmounted  by  an 
umbrella,  the  most  common  s>nul)ol  of  royalty  and  state  among  Eastern 
nations.  All  modem  pagodas  have  this ;  and  in  one  of  the  oldest  caves 
in  India  (that  at  Karli,  woodcut  No.  18)  a  woo<len  umbrella  still  sur- 
mounts the  shrine,  and  is  ai)parently  an  original  part  of  tho  design,  if 
not  indeed  the  very  imibrella  first  set  up  1800  years  ago. 

In  some  instances  three  of  the  umbrellas  were  i>laced  one  above  the 
other ;  and  in  process  of  time  all  these  wooden  ornaments  came  to  be 
copied  in  stone,  and  to  assiune  a  more  strictly  architectural  character, 
and  the  tope  and  its  terminal  took  a  more  spire-like  form,  like  the  one 
in  cave  li),  at  Ajunta  (woodcut  No.  14),  where  the  three  umbrellas 
have  become  a  spire,  and  the  tope  itself  as  tall  in  proportion  as  any  of 
those  in  Afghanistan. 


Rock-cat  Tope  at  AJunUi. 
Kruti)  a  drawing  by  the  Autlior. 


1  r>.  Small  model  foitiKl  in  tbe  Tope  at 

Sultanpore. 
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Once  enfranchised  fix)m  the  exigencies  of  wooden  construction,  the 
ransformation  of  the  terminal  went  on  rapidly  until  it  comes  to  con- 
ist  of  seven,*  or  even  a  greater  number  of  discs  or  umbrellas.  This  is 
lio^Ti  in  the  model  (woodcut  No.  15)  of  a  tope  in  steatite,*  found  in 
ae  tope  at  Sultanpore'  (woodcut  No.  12),  belonging  most  probably  to 
[le  second  or  third  century  of  oiu*  era.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
iflcs,  which  constitute  the  upper  part  of  this  model,  are  of  a  shape 
rhich  could  not  well  be  copied  on  a  large  scale  in  stone,  at  least 
1  the  open  air.  But  it  is  evidently  the  type  of  numl)erle8s  other 
samples  found  all  over  India,  and  more  especially  of  the  models  found 
ear  Gya,  exceivt  that  the  latter  are  so  far  modified  in  shape  that  large 
opies  of  them  could  be  worked  in  stone. 

In  modem  times  the  tenuinal  has  frequently  become  the  whole 
Lonument,  and  in  Thibet,  and  more  especially  in  (.•hiua,  the  domical 
art  is  wholly  omitted,  and  the  monument  expands  into  a  seven  or 
ine-storied  tower,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  origin  or  original 
estination.  In  India,  too,  the  Jains  built  seven  and  nine-storied 
jwers,  wliich  no  doubt  had  the  same  source,  but  without  retaining 
lore  of  the  original  form  than  the  trans-Himalayan  exami>les. 

Tumuli. 

Tlie  tunmli  of  India  now  remaining  have  no  features  which  would 
ntitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  architectural  objects.  In  fact  they  are 
ittle  different  from  tlie  barrows  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world : 
nd  this  analogy  is  of  itself  worthy  of  renuirk.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
ertain  that  the  tumuli  were  all  as  devoid  of  decoration  from  the  tinst ; 
>r  ill  Ceylon,  Thibet,  and  other  Buddhist  conntri(^s,  iho  tombs  of 
rinces  and  distinguished  individuals  are  built  and  ornamented 
xactly  like  the  topes.  It  is  far  from  certain  also  thiit  the  same  may 
ot  be  true  with  regard  to  those  in  Afglianistan.  It  has  been  before 
b8er\'ed  that  the  object  of  the  topes  in  that  country  is  very  imper- 
3ctly  known. 

TemplI':.s. 

As  before  hinted,  no  built  examples  exist  iji  India  of  the  two  remain- 
ig  classes,  the  temples  (^Cfuiityaa)  and  monasteries  (  Viharas),  into 
/"hich  we  have  divided  the  objects  of  Buddhist  lirchitecture.  But  the 
3ck-out  examples  are  so  numerous  and  so  perfect,  that  this  is  hardly 
}  be  regretted,  except  for  one  singular  and  somewhat  puzzling  pecu- 
iarity — ^that  it  leaves  us  wholly  without  the  means  of  judging  what 
tie  external  appearance  of  those  buildings  was.  We  are  thus  forced 
}  treat  it  wholly  as  an  internal  architecture.  Thus  for  one-half  of  the 
abject  we  have  abundant  materials  ;  for  the  other  none  at  aU.*     It  is 


*  Sappofled  to  be  symbolical  of  the  seven  ■  Wilson's  Aiiana  Antiqua,  pp.  53  and  89, 
•ysuii  Buddhas.  plate  iii. 

*  The  vteatite  wm  considei-ed  a  sacred  ^  It  is  probable  that  a  tolerably  correct 
x>ne  by  the  Buddhists  in  all  ages*,  and  is  so  idea  of  the  general  exterior  appearance  of  the 
ow  by  the  Ohineiie,  under  the  name  of  Yu  buildings  from  which  tlipse  caves  were  <  opied 
:oae.  AU  their  more  sacred  vessels  are  may  be  obtained  from  the  Raths  (as  they  aie 
ladeoutofit.  called)   of  Mahavellipore   (book  i.  di.  vii., 
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by  no  means  impossible  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanchi  and  else- 
where some  remains  may  be  found  that  may  assist  us  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty ;  and  when  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  sculptures  and  frescoes 
than  we  are  at  present,  many  of  the  buildings  there  represented  may 
be  identified  and  serve  as  illustrations,  but  these  illustrations  would  be 
most  unsafe  guides  at  present,  unless  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  descriptions  hitherto  published  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  complete  statistical  account  of  the  cave-temples  of  India,  as 
they  are  usually  called.  I  have  myself  visited  and  described  all  the 
most  important  of  them ;  *  and  in  an  interesting  paper,  recently  read  to 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  he 
enumerated  37  different  gi'oups  of  caves,  more  or  less  known  to 
Europeans.  This  nimiber  is  exclusive  of  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras, 
and  new  ones  are  daily  being  discovered ;  we  may  therefore  fidrly 
assume  that  certainly  more  than  40,  and  probably  nearly  50»  groups  of 
caves  exist  in  India  Proper. 

Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  100  different  and  distinct 
excavations,  many  not  more  than  10  or  a  dozen;  but  altogether  I  feel 
convinced  that  not  less  than  1000  distinct  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
Of  these  probably  100  may  be  of  Brahminical  or  Jaina  origin :  the 
remaining  900  are  Buddhist,  either  monasteries  or  temples,  the  former 
being  incomparably  the  more  numerous  class;  for  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  20  or  30  are  known  to  exist.  This  difference  arose  no  doubt 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  viharas  being  grouped  around  built 
topes,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Afghanistan ;  and,  consequently,  they 
did  not  require  any  rock-cut  place  of  worship  while  possessed  of  the 
more  usual  and  appropriate  edifice. 

One  important  feature  is  an  exception  to  what  has  been  3aid  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  exterior  appearance  of  Indian  temples  and  monasteries. 
Of  the  caves  the  facades  ai-e  generally  perfect,  and  executed  in  the  rock 
with  all  the  detail  that  could  have  graced  the  buildings  of  which  they 
are  copies.  In  the  investigation  of  these  objects  a  very  importaat 
advantage  is  the  i)erfect  immutability  of  a  temple  once  hewn  out  of  the 
live  rock.  No  repair  can  add  to,  or  indeed  scarcely  alter,  what  is 
once  so  executed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  see  them  now, 
in  all  essential  peculiarities,  exactly  as  they  were  originally  designed. 
This  advantage  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  tried  to 
grope  for  the  evidence  for  a  date  in  design,  afforded  by  our  much- 
altered  and  often  reconstructed  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  caves  is  somewhat  singular, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  now  known  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  remainder  consist  of  two  groups, 
those  of  Behar  and  Cuttack,  neither  of  which  are  important  in  extent, 
in  Bengal ;  one  only,  that  of  Mahavellipore,  in  Madras ;  and  two  or 


woodcut  42).     These  are  monuments  of  a  doubt  their   being,   in  most  respects,  close 

much  later  date,  and  belonging  to  a  different  copies  of  them. 

rt'ljcrion,  but  they  corres]X)nd  so  nearly  in  all  '  Illustrations  of  the  Kock'cut  Temples  of 

their  parts  with  the  temples  and  monasteries  India,    1  vol.;  text  8vo.,   with  folio  plates. 

now    under    consideration,    that   >\e   cannot  Wealc,  London,  1845. 
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;hree  not  very  important  groups,  which  have  been  traced  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Punjaub. 

I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  connect  this  remarkable  local  distri- 
>ution  with  the  comparative  proximity  of  this  side  of  India  to  the 
■Dck-cntting  I^yptians  and  Ethiopians.  But  the  coincidence  can  be 
nore  simply  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  rocks  in  both  countries 
>erfectly  adapted  to  such  works.  The  whole  cave  district  of  India  is 
x)mposed  of  horizontal  strata  of  amygdaloid  and  other  cognate  tm]) 
brmations,  generally  speaking  of  very  considerable  thickness  and  great 
miformity  of  texture,  and  possessing  besides  the  advantage  of  their 
nlges  being  generally  exposed  in  perfectly  perpendicular  cliffs,  irfo 
;hat  no  rock  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  either  be  more  suited  for 
he  purpose  or  more  fevourably  situated  than  these  formations  are. 
rhey  wore  easily  accessible  and  easily  worked.  In  the  rarest  i)08sible 
nstances  are  there  any  flaws  or  faults  to  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the 
iesign;  and  when  complete  they  afford  a  perfectly  dry  temple  or 
ibode,  singularly  uniform  in  temperature,  and  more  durable  than  any 
^lass  of  temple  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With  thes0 
advantages  we  need  hardly  look  further  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon ;  though  some  collateral  poiuts  of  explanation  may  perhaps 
reveal  themselves  to  future  explorers. 

Their  distribution  as  to  time  also  presents  a  cimous  anomaly.  So 
au"  aa  our  knowledge  now  goes,  the  oldest  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
Behar  and  Cuttack  in  Bengal.  The  former  of  these  were  all  excavated 
n  the  two  centuries  i)receding  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  latter 
lie  greater  part  are  equally  ancient,  though  a  few  probably  extend  to 
i  century  or  two  after  our  era ;  whereas  the  oldest  on  the  western  side 
—the  earliest,  for  instance,  at  Ajunta  and  Karli — can  hardly  date 
interior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  if  so  early,  and  extend  to  tlie  tenth  or 
^rhaps  even  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Thus  the  practice  of 
3xcavating  the  rock  was  almost  immediately  abandoned  in  the  country 
pirhere  it  arose,  and  was  taken  up  and  pursued  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  a  district  where  it  certainly  was  not  original. 

From  the  time  of  Dasaratha,  the  gi'andson  of  Asoka,  who  two 
lundred  years  before  Christ  excavated  the  first  cave  at  Kajagriha,  to 
[ndradyumna,  who  apparently  finished  the  last  of  those  at  Ellora,  the 
series  is  uninterrupted ;  and,  if  properly  examined  and  drawn,  the 
3ave8  would  furnish  us  with  a  complete  religious  and  artistic  history 
>f  the  greater  part  of  India  during  fourteen  centuries,  the  darkest  and 
most  perplexing  of  her  history.  But,  although  during  this  long  period 
the  practice  was  common  to  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Jains,  it  ceased 
writh  the  Mahometan  conquest,  or  before  it.  Hardly  one  excavation 
bas  been  made  or  attempted  sinc^e  that  period,  except  perhaps  some 
rude  Jaina  monoliths  in  the  rock  at  Gualior,  and  it  may  be  one  or  two 
in  southern  India.  » 

IVAklJ. 

The  well-known  cave  at  Karli,  situated  on  the  road  between  Bombay 
md  Poonah,  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  complete  hitherto  dis- 
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covered  in  India,  and  was  excavated  at  a  time  when  the  style  wa**  in 
it«  greatest  pnrity. 

Tliere  are  no  very  certain  grounds  for  fixing  the  date  of  its  excava- 
tion, but  we  shall  not  err  far  in  attributing  it  to  the  century  before  or 
after  tlie  Christian  era — most  probably  the  latter.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  ascribing  it  te  the  era  of  Salivahana  (a.d.  78),  although  this, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  at  present  little  more  than  a  mere  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 


Section  of  Cave  at  Karli. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


Pl.in  of  Cave  at  Karll,  double  the  usu.il  size. 


The  building,  Jis  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  illustrations,  resembles 
te  a  very  great  extent  an  early  Christian  church  in  its  arrangements  ; 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  tenninating  in  an  apse  or  semi' 
dome,  round  which  the  aisle  is  carried.  Tlie  general  dimensions  of 
the  interior  are  r2()  ft.  from  the  entrance  to  the  back  wall,  by  45  ft.  Tin. 
in  width  from  wall  to  wall.  The  side  aisles,  however,  are  very  much 
narrower  than  in  Christian  churches,  the  central  one  being  25  ft. 
7  in.,  so  that  the  others  are  only  10  ft.  wide,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  ])illars.  As  a  scale  for  comparison,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it« 
airangement  and  dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  choir  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  or  of  the  Abbaye  aux  TTommes  at  Caen,  omitting 
the  outer  aisles  in  the  latter  buildings.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  at 
Norwich  and  Caen  nearly  corresponds  with  the  breadth  of  the  aisles  in 
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the  Indian  temple.  In  height,  however,  Karli  in  very  inferior,  being 
only  42  or  perhaps  45  ft.  from,  the  floor  to  the  apex,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained. 

Fifteen  pillars  on  each  side  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ;  each 
of  these  has  a  tall  base,  an  octagonal  shaft,  and  richly  ornamented 
capital,  on  which  kneel  two  elepliaiits,  each  bearing  two  figures,  gene- 
rally a  man  and  a  woman,  but  sometimes  two  females,  all  very  much 
better  executed  than  such  ornaments  usually  are.  The  seven  pillars 
behind  the  altar  are  plain  octagonal  piers,  without  either  base  or 
capital,  and  the  four  imder  the  entrance  gallery  differ  considerably 
from  those  at  the  sides.  These  sculptures  on  the  capitals  supply  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  fiieze  and  cornice  in  Grecian  architecture ; 
and  in  other  examples  plain  painted  surfaces  occupy  the  same  space. 
Above  this  springs  the  roof,  semicircular  in  general  section,  but  some- 
what stilted  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  its  height  greater  than  the  semi- 
diameter.  It  is  ornamented  even  at  this  day  by  a  series  of  wooden 
ribs,  %>robably  coeval  with  the  excavation,  which  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  roof  is  not  a  copy  of  a  masonry  arch,  but  of 
some  sort  of  timber  construction  which  we  cannot  now  very  well 
understand. 

Inmiediately  under  the  semidome  of  the  apse,  and  nearly  where  the 
altar  stands  in  Christian  churches,  is  placed  the  shrine,  in  this  instance 
a  plain  dome  slightly  stilted  on  a  circular  drum.  As  there  are  no 
ornaments  on  it  now,  and  no  mortices  for  wood-work,  it  probably  was 
originally  plastered  and  painted,  or  may  have  been  adorned  with  hang- 
ings, which  some  of  the  sculptured  representations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  was  the  usual  mode  of  ornamenting  these  altars.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  terminal  the  base  of  which  is  similar  to  the  one  shown 
on  woodcut  No.  13,  and  on  this  still  stand  the  remains  of  an  umbrella 
in  wood,  very  much  decayed  and  distorted  by  ago. 

Opposite  this  is  the  entrance,  under  a  gallery  exactly  corresponding 
with  our  roodloft,  consisting  of  three  doorways,  one  leading  to  the 
centre,  and  one  to  each  of  the  side  aisles,  and  over  the  gallery  the 
whole  end  of  the  hall  is  open,  forming  one  great  window,  through 
which  all  the  light  is  admitted.  This  great  window  is  arched  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  exactly  resembles  the  ornaments  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  terminal  found  at  Ajunta  (woodcut  13),  and  the 
arches  which  surmoimt  the  niches  in  the  hall  of  the  oldest  monaster}' 
cave  at  Ajunta,  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  outer  porch  is  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  body  of  the  building,  being  52  ft.  wide,  and 
is  closed  in  front  by  a  screen  composed  of  two  stout  octagonal  pillars, 
without  either  base  or  capital,  supporting  what  is  now  a  plain  mass  of 
rock,  hut  was  once  ornamented  by  a  wooden  gallery  which  formed  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  fa9ade.  Above  this  a  dwarf  colonnade  or 
attic  of  four  colunms  between  pilasters  admitted  light  to  the  great 
window,  and  this  again  was  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cornice  or  orna- 
ment of  some  sort,  though  we  cannot  now  rest-ore  it,  as  only  the 
mortices  remain  that  attached  it  to  tlic  rock. 

Still  further  in  advance  of  this  stands  the  lion-pillar,  in  this  instance 
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k  plain  shaft  with  32  flutes,  or  rather  faces,  surmounted  by  a  capital 
lot  unlike  that  at  Kesariah  (woodcut  No.  3),  but  in  this  instance  it 
nipports  four  lions  instead  of  one.  Another  similar  pillar  probably 
toed  on  the  opposite  side,  but  it  has  either  fallen  or  been  taken  down 
o  make  way  for  the  little  temple  that  now  occupies  its  place. 

The  absence  of  the  wooden  ornaments,  as  well  as  our  ignorance  of 
lie  mode  in  which  this  temple  was  fmished  laterally,  and  the  porch 
oined  to  the  main  temple,  prevents  us  from  judging  of  the  effect  of 
he  front  in  its  perfect  state.  But  the  proportions  of  such  parts  as 
'emain  are  so  good,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  f-:o  pleasing,  that  there 
son  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  such  a  design  a  tolerably  high 
ank  among  architectural  compositions. 

Of  the  interior  we  can  judge  perfectly,  and  it  certainly  is  as  solemn 
md  grand  as  any  interior  can  well  be,  and  the  mode  of  lighting  the 
Qost  perfect — one  undivided  volume  of  light  coming  through  a  single 
opening  overhecki  at  a  very  jGavourable  angle,  and  falling  directly  on 
he  altar  or  principal  object  in  the  building,  leaving  the  rest  in  com- 
Nuative  obscurity.  The  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
dosely  set  and  thick  columns  that  divide  the  three  aisles  from  one 
mother,  as  they  suffice  to  prevent  the  boundary  walls  from  ever  being 
leen,  and,  as  there  are  no  openings  in  the  walls,  the  view  between  the 
>illar8  is  practically  unlimited. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  found  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the 
itiker  caves  of  the  same  class  in  India,  varying  only  with  the  age  and 
he  gradual  change  that  took  place  from  the  more  purely  wooden  forms 
sf  this  cave  to  the  lithic  or  stone  architecture  of  tlie  more  modem 
0168.  This  is  the  principal  test  by  which  their  relative  ages  can  be 
leteimined,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  incontestably  that  the  Karli 
lave  was  excavated  very  shortly  after  stone  came  to  be  used  as  a 
>uilding  material  in  India. 

The  following  list,  of  which  I  have  placed  Karli  *  at  the  head  for 
he  sake  of  comparison,  includes  I  believe  the  seven  most  beautiful,  or 
,t  least  best  known,  examples  of  this  sort.  There  are  many  other 
ave-temples  scattered  through  the  various  groups  of  the  western 
^ts,  but  none  of  them  have  either  been  drawn  or  described  in  such  a 
nauner  as  to  allow  of  their  beiug  classified  or  even  enumeiated  in 
Qch  a  work  as  this. 


KtfU.     .     .     . 
Ajanta  (No.  10) 

Do.     (No.  9)    . 

Do.     (No.  19). 

Do.    (No.  26). 
Viswakvma  Ellora 
KAiioari    ... 


Length. 

.  126* 

.  94-6 

.  45- 

.  46-4 

.  66-1 

.  85-1 


88-6 


Width. 

45-7 

41-3 

23- 

23 

3t) 

43 

39 


•7 
•3 

10 


Probable  age. 
1st  century  after  Christ. 
Ditto.  (?) 

2nd  or  3rd  century. 
5th  century. 
9th  or  10th  centuiy. 
7th  or  8th  century, 
9  th  or  10th  century. 


As  will  be  seen  from  this  list,  the  next  in  age  and  size  to  Karli  is 


The  other  «ix  I  have  myself  visited  and  mctisured. 
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the  oldest  cave  at  Ajunta.'  These  two  caves  are  very  similar,  except 
that  at  Ajuiita  all  the  pillars  are  plain  octagons,  without  either  capital 
or  base.  They  are  stuccoed,  and  painted  with  figures  of  Buddha  and 
of  various  saints.  Above  the  pillars  is  a  plain  space  or  belt,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  triforium  of  a  mediaival  cathedral,  orna- 
mented with  painting  or  with  sculpture  illustrative  of  the  pur|x>se8  to 
which  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Over  this  rose  the  roof,  somewhat 
flatter  than  the  Karli  one,  but  like  it  adorned  with  wooden  ribs ;  in 

this  instance,  however,  these 
have  perished,  and  left  only 
their  marks  and  fastenings  be- 
hind. But  in  the  aisles  these 
wooden  ribs  are  represented  by 
stone  ones,  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Tliis  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  advance  in  style,  and 
consequently  more  modem  date ; 
but  the  greater  simplicity'  of 
other  jMirts  precludes  the  idea  of 
any  great  difference  in  age.  Its 
section  wiU  bo  luidei'stood  by  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  also  ex- 
plains the  arrangement  of  aU  the 
caves,  and  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  exterior  foiin  of  the  buildings  whi(*h  these  caves  imitate. 
Tlie  next  cave,  No.  9,  is  nearly  similar  to  this,  except  in  size,  and 
has  less  ap]ieai"ance  of  age  than  it-s  neighbour ;  it  is,  however,  verj' 
much  mined,  and  both  of  them  have  lost  their  fa<^ades,  from  the  preci- 
pice having  fallen  away,  in  the  face  of  which  they  were  excavated. 

No.  19,  at  Ajunta,  is  one  of  the  most  perleet  of  the  class  in  India, 
having  been  exciivated  before  the  style  had  become  utterly  degenerate, 
but  after  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  style  had  so  long  and  so  fre- 
quently been  repeated  in  stone,  that  they  had  lost  all  the  raw  appear- 
ance of  their  wooden  originals,  and  had  in  consequence  become,  strictly 
speaking,  arc;hitecturdl  features. 

No.  20,  though  very  similar  to  this  in  many  respects,  was  exca- 
vated at  too  late  a  i)eri()d  to  retain  much  purity  of  style,  and  all  its 
details  are  coarse  and  clumsy  when  ccnnpjired  with  the  last ;  while  its 
sculptural  arrangements  show  such  a  degenenite  tendency  towards 
modern  llinduisui,  as  to  denote  that  the  style  was  at  its  last  gasp  when 
this  cave  was  commenced. 

llie  well-knoA\Ti  cave,  the  Yiswakarma,  atEllora,  cK-cupies  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  these  two.  In  it  the  style  has  become  so  com- 
[)letely  a  stone  one,  tliat,  had  we  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  wooden 
originals,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  forms  and 
details  arose  from  the  exigencies  of  constiuction  and  vaulting.     It  is 


Section  of  Cave  No.  10,  Ajunta.    No  acale. 


'  Tlic  too  of  iU  da^^olwi  is  drawn,  wooilcut      Illiistnitioiis    of    the     liock-cut    Teuiples  of 
No.  13  ;  a  view  of  iU  interior  is  given  in  the      India,  plat*-  iii. 
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certain  from  the  earlier  examples  that  this  was  not  the  case,  for  we  are 
able  in  every  detail  to  trace  the  transition  from  wood  to  stone,  wil^hout 
missing  a  single  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence. 

The  last  cave  mentioned  in  the  list,  that  of  Kannari,  at  iSalsette, 
near  Bombay,  is,  I  am  convinced,  for  reasons  stated  at  length  else- 
where,' merely  a  copy  of  the  Karli  cave,  executed  at  a  time  when 
Buddhist  art  had  greatly  decayed,  and  mere  copi^nng  had  taken  the 
place  of  orignal  design  and  thought.  It  resembles  its  great  prototype 
in  every  respect,  both  externally  and  internally,  except  in  such  a  com- 
plete degradation  of  style  as  to  form  a  puzzle  to  an  antiquary  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  the  one  suggested  above. 

Besides  these,  several  of  the  Behar  caves  are  perhaps  entitled  to  be 
called  cave-temples,  though,  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing them  myself,  and  no  correct  or  detailed  drawings  of  them  having 
yet  been  published,  I  speak  with  considerable  diffidence  regarding 
them. 

The  most  interesting  of  them,  architecturally  at  least,  is  that  called 
the  Lomas  Bishi,  the  only  one  of  the  group  tliat  possesses  an  archi- 
tectural fa^e.  It  is  covered  with  an  inscription  which,  if  authentic 
and  coeval,  might  induce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  fourth  century ;  every 
detail,  however,  betrays  so  distinctly  its  wooden  oiigin,  that  it  must 
be  earlier — ^perhaps  even  before  the  Christian  era — and  therefore  the 
earliest  we  are  acquainted  with.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  wood  are 
so  literally  copied  in  the  rock,  that  if  drawn  in  detail  we  should  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  restoring  the  original  built  form  from  what  we 
find  here. 

The  arrangements  of  this  cave  are  \QTy  peculiar,  and  differ  from 
those  of  Western  India  in  many  respects.     As 

will  be  seen  from  tlie  annexed  plan,*  the  door-    *^^M^^atm//mmm 
way  with  the  architectural  facade  is  at  the  side    iy^^^^^^^^^|B 

instead  of  the  end ;  and  the  innermost  part,  or    jjr  '^'  S} »"•'•■ — S 

shrine,  instead  of  being  a  copy  of  the  exterior    S^^^^^^jVfT^^H 
of  a  tope,  is  here  a  domical  chamber,  capable  of   ^HHIIIIk  ^^H 
receiving  a  relic  or  any  other  sacred  thing  for     20.      ixjmas  lUbhi  cave. 
which  such  a  sanctuary  might  l>e  used. 

This  peculiarity  is  so  interesting,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  original 
form  of  these  caves,  tliat  I  have  given  a  plan  and  section  of  another, 
the  Sat  Gurbha  cave  (woodcut  No.  21),  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
last  described  both  in  size  and  arrangement,  but  with  the  shrine  some- 
what differently  arranged.  These  caves  receive  no  light  except 
through  the  narrow  entrance  at  the  side,  so  that  the  interior  is  nearly 
dark,  and  that  of  the  innermost  chambers  quite  so. 

The  Sat  Gurbha  cave  is  perfectly  com})lete  and  polished  through- 
cnit,  while  the  Lomas  Rishi  is  not,  as  it  was  ai)parently  never  quite 


^  Illastratioiis  of  the  Rock-cut  Temples  of  *  From  one  published  by  Capt  Kittoe,  in 

India,  hj  the  author,  to  which  I  munt  refer  an  intcrestin};  ]>ii[>er  on  the  cave&  in  the  May 

for  further  particnhirsand  illustnitions  of  all  number  of  the  J.  A.  S.  B.  for   1847,  from 

the!«e  eiampleii.  which  the  woodcubt  are  taken. 
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finished  internally ;  and  as  both  caves  are  excavated  in  Syenitic 
granite  of  the  hardest  and  most  compact  character,  the  labonr  they 
must  have  required  will  almost  bear  compari- 
MMMMMM||M|MM  son  with  that  bestowed  on  their  larger  and 
Hj^j^^^^^^^gH  more  ornate  rivals  in  the  west.  Their  age, 
IK  Wt  '■  :  B  however,  renders  them  still  more  deserving  of 
BHHHHHHHBHB  attention  ;  for  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
wmg/tt/ggggggtgg/a/k  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^^  oldest  of  their  class  in  India, 
^^^^m"\  ^B  and  the  germ  of  what  we  find  developed  so 

^  *r^*^  yt^  »  £^yy  ^^  Ajunta  and  Ellora.      From  the  in- 

^^y^^^^^|yLy:::^B  scriptions  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  age 
lHHi^HH^V::9H   of  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  and  con- 
21.     Sat  Gurbha  Cave.  scqucntly  to  the  socond  century  B.C.,  or  there- 

abouts. 
One  very  curious  peculiarity  of  these,  the  earliest  caves  in  India, 
is,  that  they  only,  of  all  the  buildings  or  caves  of  that  country,  possess 
the  sloping  doorway,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This 
shape  is  usually  called  Egyptian;  which,  though  not  found  in  that 
country,  does  exist  in  Ethiopia,  in  Etruria,  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  precisely  the  countries  in 
which  traces  of  the  Pelasgic  race  are  most  certainly  to  be  found.  We 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  pointing  out  the  fact  that  similar 
traces  are  here  foimd  in  the  earliest  of  all  the  specimens  of  Buddhist 
architecture,  and  that  we  find  in  conjunction  with  these  sloping  jambs 
the  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Tonic  order,  which  the  Greeks  cer- 
tainly imported  from  Asia,  and  which  as  certainly  came  to  India  from 
the  west.  Much  of  course  remains  to  be  done  before  these  inquiries 
can  lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  we  now  at  least  know 
that  the  path  is  open,  and  that  important  discoveries  must  eventually 
reward  the  earnest  explorers  of  these  hitherto  neglected  antiquities. 

MoN^iSTERlES. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cave-monasteries  differ  far  more  widely  than 
the  temples  from  their  built  originals.  The  number  of  priests  in  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  enormous. 
Its  records  show  that  it  must  have  exceeded  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
monks  in  the  middle  ages.  In  fact  no  religicm  probably  ever  indulged 
in  a  more  excessive  priesthood,  and  none  ever  more  certainly  sank 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  indolence  and  corruption.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  number  and  size  of  the  monasteries  was  very  great : 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  descriptions  and  tradition, 
that  many  of  them  were  buildings  of  several  stories  in  height.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  very  slight  traces  of  this  in  the  cave-monasteries ; 
for  in  most  instances,  even  where  we  find  them  in  two  or  three  stages, 
one  above  the  other,  they  are  distinct  excavations  and  have  no  con- 
nection one  with  another.  The  caves  are  moreover  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  admitting  light  from  the  front  only ;  and  none  of  them 
contain  more  than  a  central  hall  with  its  surrounding  cells.      Nor  of 
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course  do  the  caves  give  any  idea  of  what  the  exterior  of  the  originalB 
may  have  heen,  of  which  therefore  we  can  only  affirm  that  they  must 
have  been  important  and  imposing  objects. 

The  general  purposes  of  both  the  temples  and  the  monasteries  are 
perfectly  well  known.  Any  one  who  has  seen  Buddhist  priests  cele- 
brate either  matins  or  vespers,  or  some  of  their  more  pompous  cere- 
monies, will  at  once  understand  the  use  of  every  part  of  the  edifices 
we  have  been  describing.  To  those  who  have  not  witnessed  these 
ceremonies,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  all  the  principal  forms  they 
resemble  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  trace  the  source  of  this  resemblance,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  missionary  who  has  visited 
Buddhist  countries,  from  the  earliest  missions  to  China  to  the  recent 
journey  into  Thibet  of  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet.  All  they  can  suggest 
by  way  of  explanation  is,  *'  que  le  diable  y  est  pour  beaucoup." 

The  same  is  tnie  with  regard  to  the  monasteries.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  excavated,  Buddhist  priests  were,  as  now,  sworn  to 
celibacy  and  poverty,  and  lived  apart  from  their  fellow-men  in  monas- 
teries devoted  wholly  to  religious  observances.  They  shaved  their 
heads,  wore  a  peculiar  garb,  and  obtained,  like  the  mendicant  friars, 
their  subsistence  principally  by  alms,  which  they  collected  by  begging 
from  house  to  house.  Their  principal  duties  were  the  study  of  the 
law  and  precepts  of  Buddha,  and  the  continually  recurring  perform- 
ance of  an  unmeaning  ceremonial,  in  which  the  laity  took  no  part.  In 
some  instances  these  ceremonies  were  performed  within  the  monas- 
teries themselves,  which  were  all  in  later  times  provided  with  one  or 
more  chapels,  containing  images  of  Buddha  or  of  subordinate  saints, 
before  which  their  prayers  were  repeated.  But  in  earlier  times,  at 
least,  the  monasteries  were  always  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
temples ;  from  which  we  may  gather  that  cither  the  monasteries  were 
mere  residences,  and  all  the  services  were  performed  in  the  temples ; 
or  that  the  great  and  solemn  acts  of  worship  took  place  in  the  temples, 
while  the  ordinary  daily  devotions  wore  celebrated  within  the  walls  of 
the  monasteries  themselves. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  monasteries  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  temples.  From  700  to  800  examples  are  known  at  the  present 
day,  and  probably  there  are  many  more.  In  age  they  extend  from  the 
simple  unadorned  cells  excavated  by  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of  Asoka, 
abont  200  B.C.,  in  the  granite  rocks  at  Behar,  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
Mahometan  conquest.  The  culminating  point,  however,  of  this  style 
of  art,  was  shortly  after  the  Christian  era ;  the  greatest  number,  cer- 
tainly the  best,  having  been  excavated  during  the  first  five  centuries 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Bengal  Caves. 

The  oldest  caves  in  India  are  those  in  Behar,  close  to  the  old  capital 
of  Kajagriha  ;  but,  except  the  two  temples  already  mentioned  (p.  29), 
they  are  all  mere  cells,  devoid  of  architectural  ornament  either  exter- 
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nally  or  internally,  generally  square,  and  with  a  sloping  jambed  door- 
way. In  one  instance,  however,  the  Gopi  Koobha,*  the  cell  is  magnified 
into  a  hall  40  ft.  5  in.  by  19ft.  2  in.,  with  seuiicireular  ends  and  a 
curvilinear  roof,  the  whole  being  most  carefully  polished,  which,  con- 
sidering the  hardness  of  the  granite  rock  in  which  it  is  cut,  makes  it  a 
work  of  far  more  labour  than  many  of  those  in  the  West,  though  they 
are  generally  not  only  larger,  but  more  elaborately  ornamented. 

The  caves  in  the  Udyagiri,  near  Cuttaek,  l>eing  cut  in  a  far  more 
tractable  material,  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  show  much  more  fancy  and 
architectunil  magnificence  in  design,  and  consist  of  all  the  various 
classes  and  grades  of  such  residences,  fn)m  the  simple  cell  of  the  soli- 
tary ascetic  to  the  rich  and  ])opuloiis  monastery. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  first  class  is  the  so-called  Tiger- 
cave,  being  in  fact  a  large  mass 
.  ^^-^   -      J  i»f  rock,  carved  into  a  fi>rm  in- 

tended to  represent  the  head 
vf  that  animal,  whose  extended 
jaws  fonu  the  verandah  leading 
into  a  small  apartment  exca- 
vated in  the  interior  of  the 
skull  (see  woodcut  No.  22). 

Generally  speaking,  these 
single  cells  have  a  porch  of 
two  pillars  to  protect  the  door- 
way, which  leads  into  a  small 
room  10  or  12  ft.  square,  consti- 
tuting tlie  whole  cave.  Build- 
ings on  precisely  the  same  i>lan 
are  still  very  common  in  India, 
except  that  now,  instead  of  being  the  alwde  of  a  hermit,  the  cell  is 
occupied  by  an  imago  of  scnnc  god  or  other,  and  is  surmomited  by  a 
low  dome,  or  ]\vn\midal  spire,  conveiiing  it  into  a  temple  of  some 
pretensions.  The  lower  i)art,  however,  of  these  small  temples  is  verr 
similar  to  the  rock-cut  heniiitages  of  which  we  are  s|>eaking. 

The  next  extension  of  the  cave  system  was  to  ft>rm  an  oblong  cell 
^\'itll  a  verandah  of  the  same  length  in  firont  of  it 
in  plan  like  the  Ganesa  cave  at  Cuttaek  (woodcut 
No.  23 ) ;  all  the  larger  caves  at  this  place  being 
either  simiLir,  or  extensions  of  the  same  idea.  The 
Thakoor  cave,  for  instance,  has  a  verandah  55  ft  in 
length,  with  Avings  extending  at  right  angles  in  fiwnt 
of  the  principal  facade.  This  ciive,  being  two  stories 
in  height,  might  accommodate  from  40  to  50  monks, 
whereas  the  Ganesa  cave,  supposuig  it  to  have  been  divided  bc-twoen 
each  of  the  four  doors  it  possesses,  could  only  accommodate  four  or  ^\e. 


Tiger  Cave,  Cut  lack. 


23.    Ganesa  Cave. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 
a  plan  by  tlie  Author. 


From 


'  For  particalam  of  these  caves  I  am  in-      the  J.  A.  S.  R.,  March,  May,  and  September, 
debted  to  wreral  papers,  by  Capt.  Kittoe,  in      1847,  from  which  the  woodcat  is  taken. 
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In  none  of  theBe  caves  is  there  seen  either  a  shrine  or  any  place 
krhere  one  could  be  placed ;  the  pn)bability,  therefore,  is,  that  they 
rere  attached  to  some  sacred  edifice  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Lnother  peculiarity,  showing  that  they  must  have  been  constructed 
lefore  the  Christian  era,  is,  that  no  trace  of  a  sanctuary  is  found,  nor 
ny  image  of  Buddha  or  of  sahits.  The  only  actual  worship  of  which 
here  is  any  trace  is  that  of  the  Bo-tree,  represented  on  one  bas-relief 
a  a  cave  called  the  Jodeo  Gopa,  proving  how  early  that  worship  was 
atroduced,  and  how  pre-eminent  it  was  tunong  Buddhists  in  those 
lays. 

Western  Caves. 

Among  the  various  groups  of  caves  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  we 
ind  counterparts  of  all  those  existing  in  Bengal ;  but  the  former  caves 
;enerally  speaking  have  assumed  a  shape  which  makes  a  marked  dis- 
inction  between  them  and  the  older  caves  of  Bengal.  This  consists  in 
eparating  the  cells  fix)m  the  hall  around  which  they  are  placed — an 
mangcment,  I  believe,  imknown  in  Eastern  India.  The  oldest  cave- 
Qonastery  at  Ajunta  is  a  hall  36  ft.  7  in.  square.  It  is  adorned  with 
even  niches  on  every  side,  arched  in  a  horse-shoe  shape  like  the  great 
nndow  at  Karli.  Of  these  seven  niches  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
eventh  are  blank.  The  remaining  three  are  occupied  in  the  inner 
ides  by  doors  leading  to  cells,  of  which  there  are  thus  nine,  on  the 
•Titer  side  by  the  entrance-door  and  two  windows. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  requires  the  stratum  of  rock  in  which 
he  cave  is  excavated  to  be  singularly  perfect  to  admit  of  buch  a  surface 
teing  left  wholly  without  support.  The  next  step,  therefore,  seems  to 
lave  been  to  introduce  4  pillars  on  the  floor,  which  is  done  at  Ajunta 
Q  the  cave  No.  11,  next  in  age  and  situation  to  the  one  last  descnbed, 


2i.  Cave  No.  11.  at  Ajunta.  25.  Cave  No.  2.  at  Ajunta. 

Tnm  a  plan  by  the  Author.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in.  From  a  plan  by  the  Author.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

ivhich,  though  the  area  is  not  larger,  has  this  iiccessaiy  adjunct  arranged 
18  shovim  in  the  annexed  diagram  (woodcut  No.  24). 

The  next  step  was  to  introduce  12  pillars  to  support  the  roof, 
.here  being  no  intermediate  number  which  would  divide  by  4, 
md  admit  of  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  every  side.    This  an*ange- 
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ment  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  25,  representing  the  plan  uf 
the  cave  No.  2  at  Ajunta.  Before  this  stage  of  cave  architectnre 
had  been  reached,  the  worship  had  degenerated  considerably  from 
its  original  purity ;  and  these  caves  always  possess  a  sanctuary  con- 
taining an  image  of  Buddha.  There  are  frequently,  besides  this,  as 
in  the  instance  under  consideration,  t^o  side  chapels,  like  those  in 
Catholic  churches,  containing  images  of  subordinate  saints,  sometimes 
male,  sometimes  female. 

The  next  and  most  extensive  arrangement  of  these  square  monastery- 
caves  is  that  in  which  20  pillars  are  placed  in  the  floor  so  as  to  support 
the  roof,  6  on  each  side,  counting  the  comer  pillars  twice.  There  are 
several  of  these  large  caves  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere;  and  one  at 
Baugh,  on  the  Tapty,  represented  in  woodcut  No.  26,  has,  besides  the 
ordinary  complement,  4  additional  pillars  in  the  centre,  a  precaution 
taken  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  rock  not  being  sufficiently  homo- 
geneous and  perfect  to  ho  able  to  support  itself  without  this  additional 
precaution. 


26.  Cave  at  Bangfa. 

From  a  plan,  by  Capt.  Dangerfield,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society. 


lliese— 7which  might  be  classed,  according  to  the  tenns  used  in 
Greek  architecture,  astylar,  when  having  no  pillars;  distyle,  when 
with  two  pillars  in  each  face;  tetrastyle,  with  four;  and  hexastyle 
with  six — ^form  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  division  of  these 
excavations,  and  with  slight  modification  arc  to  be  found  in  all  the 
modem  series. 

The  forms,  however,  of  many  are  so  various  and  so  abnormal,  that 
it  would  require  a  feo*  more  extended  classification  to  enable  us  to 
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lescribe  and  include  them  all.     In  many  instances  the  great  depth  of 
he  cave  which  this  square  arrangement  required  was  felt  to  be  incon- 
enient ;  and  a  more  oblong  form  was  adopted,  as  in  the  plan  of  the 
hirbar  cave  at  Salsette  (woodcut  No.  27),  where,  besides,  the  Kanctuaiy 
!*    projected    forward, 

nd   assists,   with    the    ^BlHHHBHHHBBHBiHHBBBik 
miliars,  to  support  the    I  ■      I      f^^^T     I     I       11      W 

oof.   In  some  examples   B"""^  *  *  ^  "^^  °^  ^      I 

his    is    carried    even   Ba^i    p""4^4""^    ft^^W 
arther,  and  the  sane-   J      g  n      B 

uary,  standing  boldly  ^^    "  *    ■""■ 

orwai-d   to  the  centre    ^Lj     ■  m    I""4 

f  the  hall,   forms   in    [      ^     ^  _    ^      [ 

eality   the    only    sup-    ■■»^«^-"»«    bsbh-  saum    wmmz^m^m^ 
tort.      This,   however,    ^^^Lpp     ••••••••    wj^m 

9  a  late  arrangement,    ^^^^E  ^K^f 

nd  must  be  considered    |^^^^  ^HK 

Qore  as  an  economical 

knn      «^      »*^'UU^^^,<i..»1    '-i^-  Durbar  Ctt\  I',  SalsA'lte.    From  a  plan  by  the  Author. 

han    an    architectural  ;scaie  so  fu  to  i  i... 

mpruvement.      Indeed 

he  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole  ccjiupusition  are  ahnost  entirely 
icstroyed  by  it. 

Ornamentation  of  the  CAVPis. 

The  pnncipal  mode  of  embellishment  adopted  in  these  caves  was 
tainting,  if  not  exactly  in  fresco,  at  least  in  some  sort  of  distemper, 
n  many,  indeed  in  most  instances,  the  plaster  with  which  tlie  walls 
rere  prejjared  to  receive  the  coloured  dccorati(mB  hiis  peeled  off,  owing 
ither  to  the  dampness  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  mischievous  violence  of 
lie  men.  In  some  of  the  caves,  however,  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere, 
lie  ]>ainting8  still  remain  nearly  complete,  and  as  fresh  as  the  day 
hey  were  painted.  A  competent  artist,  Captaui  Gill,  of  the  Company's 
ervice,  has  been  employed  for  some  years  in  cojiying  these.  When 
he  series  is  complete  they  will  not  only  foim  a  most  valuable  illus- 
ration  of  Buddliist  history  and  tradition,  and  of  the  manners  and 
iistoms  of  India  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  they  will  illus- 
rate  to  a  verj'  considemble  extent  the  form  and  ordinance  of  the  very 
*uilding8  they  adorn,  as  many  representations  of  architectural  objects 
re  interspersed  among  the  figured  subjects,  quite  sufficiently  well 
rawn  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  style  they 
eloDg  to. 

In  some  of  the  older  caves  not  only  the  walls  and  roof,  but  even  the 
>illars,  are  wholly  covered  with  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  painting. 
?bis  painting  is  divided,  generally  speaking,  according  to  the  following 
ale.  On  the  walls  are  extensive  compositions  of  figures  and  land- 
capes  ;  on  pillars,  single  detached  figures,  representing  either  Buddha 
r  Buddhiiit  saints ;  while  the  paintings  on  the  roof  are  almost  invari- 
bly  architectural  frets  and  scrolls,  often  of  extreme  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, rivalling  many  of  those  at  Pompeii  and  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
liis  threefold  division  is  in  fact  the  only  one  admissible  in  good  taste, 
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or  only  with    the  slightest  possible   modification  where   figures  and 
conventional  ornaments  are  to  be  combined. 

At  a  later  period  many  of  the  ornaments  which  had  been  painted 
on  the  earlier  pillars  came  to  be  carved  on  them  in  relief,  as  happened 
in  Europe  in  the  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  Gothic  style.  The 
piUars  were  naturaUy  the  first  to  undergo  this  transformation,  but  it 
was  extended  in  some  instances  to  the  walls,  and  even  to  the  roofs. 
In  some  cases  there  still  exist  traces  of  painting  on  these  engraved 
ornaments,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  last  ages  of  the  style  the  architects 
were  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  light  and  shade  of 
bold  reliefs,  and  abandoned  colour,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  if 
not  altogether. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  stucco  and  paint  were 
used  at  an  early  age  for  the  adornment  of  the  external  faces  of  the 
caves ;  and  traces  of  this  still  exist  at  Karli  and  elsewhere.  In  such 
a  climate  they  must  soon  have  been  found  perishable  and  unsuited  to 
the  purpose,  and  therefore  abandoned.  One  of  the  most  frequent  sub- 
jects for  this  art  is  the  front  or  principal  feature  of  the  temple  itself. 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  best  imderstood  by  refening  to  the  Roman 
or  Italian  style,  where  windows  are  constantly  ornamented  with  small 
temple  ends,  or  pediments,  and  blank  spaces  filled  up  either  with  blind 
windows  crowned  by  pediments,  or  with  similar  forms  used  as  niches. 
So  at  Karli  (woodcut  No.  18)  we  find  all  the  plain  faces  of  the  hall 
covered  with  niches  representing  the  great  facade  of  the  temple  itself; 
and  in  the  later  caves  at  Ajunta  these  niches  are  always  filled  with 
cross-legged  figures  of  Buddha  or  similar  representations. 

Where  raised  or  architectural  forms  are  used  for  the  roofs,  they  are 
mere  repetitions  in  stone  of  the  wooden  forms  universally  prevalent  in 
India  at  the  present  day,  and  as  common  apparently  then  as  now. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  to  lay  large  square  beams,  a  foot  or  more 
square,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  two  or  three  feet  apart,  crossed  by 
smaller  timbers,  about  three  inches  square,  at  such  distances,  say  one 
foot,  as  ^vill  allow  tiles  to  bo  laid  upon  them ;  these  are  covered  with 
a  bed  of  concrete  and  plaster,  which  foims  a  solid  and  impervious 
terrace-roof. 

PiLLAllS. 

The  only  objects  requiring  further  notice  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject  are  the  pillars,  which  in  India  seem  never  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  are  indeed  the  only  parts  of  the  architecture  which  do 
not  show  most  unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  timber  origin.  My 
own  impression  is  that  this  arose  from  the  white  anis  being  then,  as 
now,  the  certain  destroyers  of  any  wooden  object  which  touched  the 
earth,  and  from  the  consequent  necessity  that  has  always  existed  of 
placing  some  indesti*uctible  barrier  between  them  and  those  parts 
which  must  necessarily  be  constructed  of  wood.* 


'  To  an  European  architect  this  may  seem  At  all   events,  I  can  suggest  no  better  of  a 

a  strange  and  insufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  whoso  universality,  whatever  the  cause 

fact ;  but  I  think  moi^t  of  those  who  have  re-  may  be,  admits  of  no  doubt, 
sided  in  India  will  acknowledge  its  validity. 
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e  earliest  caves,  as  was  no  doubt  the  case  iu  the  earliest  build- 
pillar  is  a  square  mass,  from  four  to  six  diameters  in  height. 

3rought  within  the  domain  of 

ure  by  cutting  off  the  angles, 

reduce  it  to  an  octagon.     In 

it  temple  at  A  junta  this  is  done 

rhole  height ;  but  a  more  com- 

>tice  is  to  reduce  only  the  cen- 
to an  octagonal  form,  leaving 
and  capital  square,  as  in  the 

from  the  Ganosa  cave  at  Cut- 

odcut  No.  28). 

system  is  carried  to  a  greater 

y  again  cutting  off  the  angles 

tagon,  so  as  to  produce  a  shape 

ies;   and  these  are  sometimes 

9  in  the  example  on  the  next 

n  one  of  the  monasteries  (No. 

junta.     It  shows  also  the  con- 

.  of  the  roof  explained  above, 

g  of  larger  and  smaller  beams, 

one  another  at  right  angles,  so 

pport  the  tiles  of  the  flat  roof. 

Bxample  only  the  central  part 

Har  is  adorned  with  painting, 

er  members  being  covered  with 

>ut  each  fluting  is  filled  with  a  scroll  intermixed  with  flowers, 

Jy  painted,  and  the  discs,  which  are  introduced  where  the 

nges  from  a  square  to  a  figure  of  16  sides,  are  also  coloured. 

%  third  example  (woodcut  No.  30)  the  pillar  changes  regularly 

X)  8  and  16  sides ;  then,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  circular 
is  introduced,  and  it  returns  through  the   octagon  to  the 

vhich  supports  the  bracket,  forming  a  whole  which  may  be 

sd  as  the  typical  order  of  Indian  architecture ;  the  division 

,  and  16  parts  pervading  every  member  of  it,  and  the  orna- 
this  instance,  both  sculptured  and  coloured,  being  continued 

reasing  richness  from  the  base,  or  near  it,  to  the  capital. 

B,  and  indeed  most  Indian  pillars,  terminate  upwards  in  a 

capital,  more  or  less  developed.     In  woodcut  No.  28  the  capital 

i  wooden  ornament  repeated  in  stone,  this  being  one  of  the 

lamples  in  India.     In  the  next  example  it  is  more  important, 

le  last  fully  developed ;  though  in  many  instances  it  is  both 

id  deeper,  and  more  important  than  even  in  this  example. 

1  these  instances  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ornament  is  not, 

Miian  and  Roman  architecture,  confined  to  the  base  and  capital ; 

n  ornament  is  attempted  in  India,  it  is  nearly  equally  distri- 

trer  the  whole  surface  of  the  pillar,  from  the  gi'ound  to  the 

al  member  it  is  destined  to  suppoi-t.     This  is  a  peculiarity 

ives  singular  richness  to  some  of  the  buildings,  and  when 


Pillar  In  Ganeaa  Cave,  Cuttack. 
From  a  sketch  by  the  AnUior. 
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executed  with  taste  is  jwirticularly  effective,  for  internal  architecture 
at  least. 

Another  circumstance  which  gives  considerable  richness  to  the  style 

is,  that  the  pillars  in 
a  building  are  never 
exactly  alike,  but  va- 
ried in  design  accord- 
ing to  their  position, 
or,  as  often  happens, 
for  the  mere  sake  of 
variety.  In*  some  of 
the  older  and  simpler 
caves,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  carving 
on  the  pillars,  the  var 
riety  is  in  the  paint- 
ing, and  that  only: 
but  when  they  are 
carved,  the  varia- 
tions are  much  moiv 
striking. 

In  a  20-pillared 
vihara,  for  instance, 
the  two  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  generally 
alike;  so  are  those 
immediately  beyond 
on  the  right  and  left; 
and  so  again  are  the 
next  pair  further  re-  * 
moved  on  each  side 
from  the  centre.  The 
range  on  the  right 
and  left  generaJlv 
take  their  character 
fmm  the  last  two, 
and  those  on  the 
fourth  side  again  in- 
crease in  richness  to- 
wards the  centre,  the 
two  most  elaborately 
adorned  being  the 
central  pair  opposite 
the  altar.  WTien 
done  symmetrically 
in  tliJK  manner,  the  effect  is  singularly  pleasing,  though  the  practice 
cannot  be  defended  when  meie  caprice  seems  to  guide  the  hand  of 
the  designer.     It  tlujn  recjuires  that  the  variation  should  be  so  slight 


riUar  in  Vihara  No.  17,  at  AJuiita.    From  a  sketch  by  tlie  Author. 
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as  not  at  first  sight  to  be  apparent,  or  the  effect  in  far  from  pleasing. 
In  all  the  best  Indian  examples,  however,  those  defects  seem  to  have 
been  avoided  with  singular  taste  and  judgment. 


IMlIar  at  AJunta.    From  a  sketch  by  the  Author. 
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It  will  have  been  observed  that  none  of  the  remains  of  Buddlmm  in 
India  are  found  in  the  great  cities.  We  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
greatness  and  splendour  of  the  buildings  which  have  there  perished 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  still  retains, 
though  in  ruins,  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  monuments  that 
adorned  it  in  the  days  of  its  greatness. 

Anuradhapoora  became  the  capital  of  Ceylon  about  400  years  before 
Christ,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  and 
the  fabled  introduction  of  his  religion  into  the  island.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  the  lap^^e  of  another  150  years  that  it  became  a 
sacred  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Buddhism  in  the  East, 
which  it  continued  to  be  till  about  the  year  769,  when,  owing  to  the 
repeated  and  destructive  invasions  of  the  Malabars,  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Pollonaru&.  That  city  flourished  for  two  centuries ;  and 
after  that,  during  a  long  period  of  disastrous  decay,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  moved  hither  and  thither,  till  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  finally  succumbed  to  our  power. 

The  city  of  Anuradhapoora  is  now  totally  deserted  in  the  midst  of 
an  uninhabited  jungle.  Its  public  buildings  must  have  suffered 
■everely  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  perished,  exposed  for 
^ontiiries  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  rank 
^^egetation  of  Ceylon  has  been  at  work  for  1000  yeai-s,  stripping  off  all 
traces  of  plaster  ornaments,  and  splitting  the  masonry  in  many  places. 

But  the  very  desolation  of  its  situation  has  preserved  these  ancient 
noiuiliients  from  other  and  greater  dangers.  No  bigoted  Moslem  has 
polled  tiiem  down  to  build  mosques  and  monuments  of  his  own  faith ; 
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lO  indolent  Hindu  has  allowed  their  materials  to  be  used  for  private 
turpoaes  or  appropriated  as  private  plunder ;  and  no  English  niagis- 
rate  has  yet  rendered  them  available  for  mending  station-roads  and 
►ridges.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  these  ruins  deserve  the 
;reatest  attention  from  the  student  of  Buddhist  architecture,  and  that 
vast  fimd  of  information  may  be  drawn  from  them  when  once  they 
hall  have  been  sufficiently  explored  and  described. 

For  ten  centuries  Anuradhapoora  continued  the  capital  of  Ceylon. 
Qone  of  all  Buddhist  cities  it  retains  something  like  a  complete  series 
•f  the  remains  of  its  greatness  during  that  period.  We  possess,  more- 
over, in  the  Mahawanso  and  other  Ceylonese  scriptures,  a  tolerably 
.uthentic  account  of  the  building  of  all  these  monuments,  and  of  the 
)urpo8e8  to  which  they  were  dedicated. 

Among  the  vestiges  of  fonner  grandeur  still  to  be  found  at  Anurad- 
lapoora,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  dome-shaped  topes  or  dagobas,  of  one 
Qonastery,  of  a  building  erected  to  contain  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  and 
everal  other  ruins  and  antiquities.  Among  these  is  the  great  mound, 
ailed  the  tomb  of  the  usurper  Elaala,  but  more  probably  it  is  a  tope 
rected  by  the  king  Dootoogamoni  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
hat  intruder  which  he  gained  on  this  spot  about  the  year  161  B.C.  As 
t  is  now  a  mere  mound,  without  any  distinguishable  outline,  it  will 
Lot  be  again  alluded  to. 

Two  of  the  topes  are  of  the  largest  size  known :  one,  the  Abayagiri, 
vas  erected  88  b.c.  :  its  dome  is  exactly  hemispherical,  and  described 
rilh  a  radius  of  180  ft.,  being  thus  more  than  1100  ft.  in  circumference, 
nd  with  the  base  and  spire  making  up  a  total  elevation  of  244  ft., 
irhich  is  only  16  ft.  less  than  the  traditional  height  of  120  cubits 
ssigned  to  it  in  the  Mahawanso.*  It  was  erected  by  a  king  Wala- 
;ambahu,  to  commemorate  his  reconquest  of  his  kingdom  from  some 
oreign  usurper  who  had  deposed  him  and  occupied  his  throne  for 
bout  16  years. 

The  second  tope  is  the  Jetawana,  erected  by  a  king  Mahaeen, 
..D.  275.  In  form  and  dimensions  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  last 
lescribed,  though  somewhat  more  perfect  in  outline,  and  a  few  feet 
iigher,  owing  probably  to  its  being  more  modem  than  its  rival, 
[liese  two  were  commemorative  monuments,  and  not  relic-shrines. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  more  important  from  its  sacredness,  is  the 
{uanwelle  tope,  erected  by  king  Dootoogamoni,  between  the  years 
61  and  137  B.C.,  over  a  very  imposing  collection  of  relics,  of  which  a 
oil  account  is  given  in  the  Slot  chapter  of  the  IVIahawanso.  Its 
Limensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  described,  but  it 
las  been  so  much  defaced,  partly  by  violence,  and  partly,  it  seems, 
rom  a  &ilure  of  the  foundations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  either 
ts. original  shape  or  size.  The  same  king  erected  another  smaller 
ope,  260  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Mirisiwell^-a.  Like 
he  last  described  it  is  very  much  ruined,  and  not  particularly  inte- 
esting,  either  from  its  form  or  history'. 


*  The  cubit  of  Ceylon  in  nearly  2  ft.  3  in. 
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Besides  these  four  large  buildings  there  are  two  consideiably 
smaller  ones,  known  as  the  Thuparamya  and  Lanka  Hamaya,  very 
similar  to  one  another  in  size  and  arrangement.  The  first  named  is 
represented  in  woodcut  No.  31.     The  tope  itself,  though  small  and 


31.       Thuparaniya  Tope.    From  an  anpublished  lithograph  by  the  late  Jamea  Prinaep. 
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somewhat  ruined,  is  of  a  singularly  elegant  bell-shaped  outline.  Its 
diameter  and  height  are  nearly  the  same,  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft; 
and  it  stands  on  a  platform  raised  about  Oft.  from  the  ground,  on 
which  are  arranged  three  rows  of  pillars,  which  form  by  far  the 
most  important  architectural  ornament  of  the  building.  The  inner 
circle  stands  about  2  ft.  from  the  mound,  and  the  other  two  about 
10  ft.  from  each  other.  The  pillars  themselves  are  monolithB  26  ft, 
in  height,  uf  which  the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  9  ft.,  is  left 
scjuare,  each  side  being  about  1  ft.  llie  next  division,  14  ft.  6  in.  in 
length,  has  the  angles  cut  off,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  so  as  to  form  an 
octagon  :  the  two  parts  being  of  one  piece  of  granite.  These  sustain  a 
capital  of  the  same  material,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  pillars,  as  Mr.  Knighton 
says  there  were  originally  108 ;  *  whereas  Capt.  Chapman  counted  149, 
and  states  the  original  number  to  have  been  184.* 

This  relic-shrine  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  king  Devenampia- 
tissa,  about  250  years  B.C.,  to  contain  the  right  jawbone  of  Buddha, 
which — say  the  Buddhist  chroniclers — descending  from  the  skies, 
placed  itself  on  the  crown  of  the  monarch.  As  contemporary  with 
Asoka,  it  belongs  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  Buddhist  history, 
and  is  older  than  anything  now  existing  on  the  continent  of  India  so 
far  as  we  at  present  know ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it 


»  J.  A.  S.  B.  for  March,  1847,  p.  218. 

*  TransactioiM  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  474,  and  J.  R.  A.  S. 
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)w  exists  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
signed,  having  escaped  alteration,  and,  what  is  more  unusual  in  a 
addhist  relic-shrine,  having  escaped  augmentation.  When  the  cele- 
^ted  Tooth  relic  was  brought  hither  from  India  at  the  beginning  of 
le  fourth  century,  it  was  placed  in  a  small  building  erected  for  the 
irpose  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  platform,  instead  of  being  placed, 
seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case,  in  a  shrine  on  its  summit, 
id  eventually  made  the  centre  of  a  new  and  more  extended  erection. 
3rhap8  it  was  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  sacred  circle  of  pillars 
At  prevented  this  being  done,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  Tooth 
lie,  for  some  reason  we  do  not  now  imderstand,  was  destined  never 
be  permanently  hid  from  the  sight  of  its  adorers.  It  is  certain  that 
has  been  accessible  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  is  the 
dy  relic  of  its  class  that  seems  to  have  been  simil^j'ly  preserved  and 
diibited. 

The  Lanka  Bamaya  is  extremely  similar  to  the  last,  thongh  con- 
ierably  more  modem,  having  l)een  erected  a.d.  221,  and  looks  of 
•en  more  recent  date  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  a  thorough 
ipgdr  it  has  undergone  within  the  last  few  years,  which  has  nearly  " 
)literated  its  more  ancient  features. 

There  is  still  another,  the  8aila  tope,  within  the  limit  of  the  city, 
it  so  ruined  that  its  architectural  features  are  undistinguishable, 
tough  tradition  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  the  oldest  in  the 
ace,  even  belonging  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  present  Buddha, 
he  spot  at  all  events  is  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
le  preceding  one. 

Besides  these,  there  are  on  the  hill  of  Mehontele,  a  few  miles  to 
le  north-east  of  the  city,  two  important  relic -shrines :  one  of  the  first 
afis  erected  on  its  summit  to  cover  a  hair  that  grew  on  the  forehead 
■  Buddha  over  his  left  eyebn)w.  The  other,  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill 
imediatoly  below  this,  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Thuparamya ;  a 
oall  central  building  surrounded  by  concentric  rows  of  granite  pillars, 
hich,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  principle  of  this  mode  of  decora- 
DB,"  rose  to  half  the  height  of  the  central  mound. 

There  are  besides  these  a  great  number  of  topes  of  various  sorts 
mattered  over  the  plain,  but  whether  any  of  them  are  particularly 
iteresting,  either  from  their  architecture  or  their  history,  has  not 
jen  ascertained,  nor  will  be  till  the  place  is  far  more  carefully  sur- 
jyed  than  it  has  yet  been. 

There  is  another  ruin  at  Anuradhapoora,  which,  if  a  little  more 
5rfect,  would  be  even  more  interesting  than  these  topes.  It  now  goes 
y  the  name  of  the  Maha  Lowa  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Monaster}-. 
/"e  have  a  full  account  in  the  Mahawanso  of  its  erection  by  the  pious 
ing  Dootoogamoni  (161  B.C.),  according  to  a  plan  procured  from 
eaven  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  a  history  of  it«  subsequent  destnic- 
on  and  rebuildings. 

AVhen  first  erected  it  is  said  to  have  been  100  cubits  or  225  ft. 
[uare,  and  as  high  as  it  was  bn>ad ;  llie  height  was  divided  into  nine 
ories,  each  containing  100  cells  for  piicsts,  besides  halls  and  other 
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indinpensable  apartments.  Nearly  200  years  after  ita  erection  (a.d. 
30)  it  required  considerable  repairs,  but  the  first  gi^eat  disaster  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  the  apostate  Mahasena,  a.d.  286,  who  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  it  utterly.  It  was  re-erected  by  his  son,  but  with  only  five 
stories  instead  of  nine,  and  it  never  after  this  regained  its  pristine 
magnificence,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay  even  before  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  PoUonarua.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
completely  deserted,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  now  are  the  1600  pillars 
which  once  supported  it.  These  generally  consist  of  unhewn  blocks  of 
granite  about  12  ft.  high ;  some  of  the  central  ones  are  sculptured,  and 
many  have  been  split  into  two,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  great 
rebuilding  after  its  destruction  by  Mahasena ;  as  it  is,  they  stand  now 
about  6  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  in  a  compact  phalanx,  40  on  each 
face,  and  covering  a  space  about  250  or  260  ft.  each  way.  On  this 
must  have  been  placed  a  strong  wooden  framing,  as  in  the  Burmese 
monasteries  at  the  present  day — as  explained  in  tlie  next  chapter ;  and 
the  remaining  8  stories  rose  on  this,  one  above  the  other,  each  dimi- 
nishing as  it  ascended,  so  that  the  building  assumed  the  outline  of  a 
pyramid.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Mahawanso, 
nor  do  the  remains  suffice  to  prove  it.  But  we  have  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  supposition  in  the  an-angement  of  later  buildings, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were  erected  from  this  or 
similar  models.  The  pyramidal  shape  is  that  adopted  to  this  day  in 
all  Buddhist  countries.  If  1  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  many- 
storied  Hindu  temples  in  the  south  of  India  are  literally  only  copies  of 
such  buildings  as  this.  ITiey  all  assume  the  pyramidal  form,  and  are 
furnished  with  small  cells  on  every  story,  precisely  as  we  may  suppose 
this  to  have  been.' 

The  name  of  Brazen  was  applied  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  roof  of 
brass  that  covered  it,  and,  gilt  and  ornamented  as  it  no  doubt  was,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  the  East.  It 
was  as  high  as  the  topes,  and,  though  not  covering  quite  so  much 
ground,  was  equal,  in  cubical  contents,  to  the  largest  of  our  English 
cathedrals,  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  higher  than  any  of  them, 
omitting  of  course  the  spires,  which  are  mere  ornaments. 

Its  form  and  airangement  will  be  more  clear  when  we  have 
described,  further  on,  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Hindu  style, 
which  seems  almost  without  doubt  to  have  been  copied  from  this. 

To  us  these  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  to  a  Buddhist  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  past  is  the  celebrated  Bo-tree.  This  is  now  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped even  amidst  the  desolation  in  which  it  stands,  and  has  been 
worshipped  on  this  spot  for  more  than  2000  years :  and  thus,  if  not  the 


*  Fa  Hian,  in  describing  the  great  rock-  fabulous  mixed  with  what  he  says  about  this 
cut  monastery  of  the  Deccan  as  it  existed  in  etlifice,  which,  besides,  he  never  saw  himself; 
his  time— about  A.D.  400 — says  it  had  five  but  it  is  the  only  one  he  describes  insoch  de- 
stories*  ;  the  lower  with  500  cells,  the  next  tail,  and  it  points  to  a  construction  similar  to 

with  400.  then  .'U)0,  then  200,  and  the  u|>i>or  what  I  have  suggested  in  the  text. See  Foe 

with  100  ceils.     There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  Koue  Ki,  p.  314  et  aeq. 
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jldest,  i«  certainly  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  idols  that  still  com- 
oiand  the  adoration  of  mankind. 

When  Asoka  sent  his  brother  Mahindo,  and  his  sister  Sangamitta, 
to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
ivhich  they  introduced  was  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  tree  which  still 
^rows  at  Gya.'  The  branch,  so  says  the  legend,  spontaneously  severed 
itself  from  the  parent  stem,  and  planted  itself  in  a  golden  vase  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  According  to  the  prophecy,  it  was  to  be 
'  always  green,  never  growing,  nor  decaying,"  and  cei-tainly  present 
ippearances  would  go  far  to  confirm  such  an  assertion,  for,  notwith- 
standing its  age,  it  is  small,  and,  though  healthy,  does  not  seem  to 
increase.  Its  being  evergreen  is  only  a  characteristic  of  its  species, 
the  Ficus  religiosa ;  our  acquaintance  with  it,  however,  must  extend 
>ver  a  longer  series  of  years  than  it  at  present  does,  before  we  can 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  stationary  qualities. 

It  grows  from  the  top  of  a  small  pyramid,  which  rises  in  three 
terraces,  each  about  12  ft.  in  height,  the  one  above  and  within  the 
3ther,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  enclosure  close  by  the  Maha 
Lowa  Paya.  But  though  the  place  is  large,  sacred,  and  adorned  with 
^tes  of  aome  pretension,  none  of  it«  architectural  features  are  such  as 
to  require  notice  here. 

PoiJX)NARUA. 

The  ruins  of  Pollonarua,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  island 
jn  the  abandonment  of  Anuradhapoora  in  the  eighth  century,  show 
Lxmsiderable  traces  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  though  of  a  class 
very  different  from  that  displayed  in  the  older  city,  and  far  more 
resembling  the  more  ornate  style  of  the  Hindus  than  the  simpler 
[nagnificence  of  the  earlier  Buddhists.  They  are  in  fact  a  link  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  styles  of  architecture.* 

The  ruins  of  this  city  consist  principally  of  one  long  straight  and 
terraced  street,  nearly  an  English  mile  in  length,  bordered  on  either 
ride  by  the  ruins  of  temples,  houses,  tombs,  and  all  the  accompaniments 
^f  an  Eastern  city.  It  terminates  at  one  end  in  a  small  rocky  hill,  in 
which  are  cut  several  temples.  These  are  ornamented  with  figures  of 
Buddha,  one  of  which  is  45  ft.  high,  and  with  rich  and  elaborate 
liarvings  on  all  sides.  At  the  other  end  of  the  street  is  a  building 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  32),  evidently  a  temple,  though 
Qow  unroofed,  and  differing  singularly  in  all  its  arrangements  from  the 
[)lder  examples  found  on  the  continent  of  India.  At  the  inner  end  of  it 
is  a  statue  of  Buddha  58  ft.  in  height.  The  relic-shrine  is  placed  on 
one  side,  as  shown  in  the  view. 


'  Sin^Urly  enough,  the  natives  of  Behar  son  Tennent's  work  on  *  Christianity  in  Cey- 

ucribe  the  planting  of  their  Bo-tree  to  Doo-  Ion  ;'  but  they  are  only  picturesque  views 

toogamoni,  the  pious  king  of  Ceylon.     They  without  plans  or  dimensions,  not  available  for 

fnift^kA  the  date,  however,  placing  him  414  scientific  purposes.      They  suffice,  however, 

B.C. — See  Buchanan  Hamilton's  Statistics  of  to  show  how  complete  is  the  series  of  mate- 

Behar,  p.  76.  rials  for  a  history  of  Buddhist  art  to  be  found 

*  The  only  illustrations  that  have  yet  been  in  this  country. 
published  are  a  few  woodcuts  in  Sir  Emer- 
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This  temple  is  built  with  biick,  and  eovorod  with  stucco,  and, 
hough  consequently  very  inferior  both  in  material  and  character  to 
he  earlier  edifices  of  the  same  class,  is  still,  from  its  size  and  richness, 
i  fine  specimen  of  the  style  in  its  decline,  and  woiihy  to  close  the 
listory  of  the  art  in  the  island  where  it  had  flourished  for  twelve 
^nturies  when  this  building  was  erected. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  great  caves  of  Dambool  and  others  which 
ie  scattered  over  the  island.  They  differ  from  the  Indian  cave-temples 
n  being  natural  caverns  slightly  enlarged  and  improved  by  art,  but 
viihoQt  having  been  moulded  into  architectural  copies  of  buildings,  as 
3  always  the  case  on  the  continent  of  India.  What  architecture  they 
lo  possess  is  developed  on  applied  fa9ades  of  masonry,  never  of  the 
ame  age  as  the  caves  themselves,  andr  generally  more  remarkable  for 
heir  grotesqueness  than  their  beauty.  Besides,  the  form  of  these 
aves  being  accidental,  they  want  that  interest  which  attaches  so 
trongly  to  those  of  India,  as  illustrating  the  religious  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Buddhists  in  early  times.  Indeed,  the  only  point  of 
nterest  they  now  possess  seems  to  consist  in  their  being  still  used  for 
he  celebration  of  the  same  rites  to  which  they  were  originally  dedi- 
ated  2000  years  ago. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA. 

DATE8.    I  OATB. 

Rahamam,  son  of  Asoko,  begins  to  reign  at  I  Panya  becomes  the  capital a.d.  I3M 


Prome  about b.c.  243 

Samundri  Prome  era  established     .     .     .  a.d.    76 
Samudda  Ka^a.  begins  to  reign  at  Pugan     .  107 

Buddhagosa  visiU  Ceylon 3S6 


l\igun  destroyed 13J6 

Panya  and  Chitkiing  destroyed,  and  Ava 

becomes  the  capital 13CI 

Alompra  in  Monchabo 17S2 


The  kingdom  of  Biirmah,  lying  to  tho  eastward  of  Bengal,  is  one  of 
those  countiies  which,  like  Ceylon,  received  its  religion  direct  from 
India,  and  has  retained  it  to  the  present  hour,  although  it  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 

Like  all  Buddhist  countries  its  authentic  annals  commence  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Central  India,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Sakya 
Mimi,  tho  founder  of  the  faith.  There  is  no  record  even  of  names  of 
native  kings  till  we  come  to  the  all-powerful  and  all-per\'ading  name 
of  Asoka.  Ho  sent  his  son  or  grandson  to  this  country  to  introduce 
the  new  faith,  and  to  establish  a  regular  sovereignty  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  very  thinly 
peopled  by  nomade  and  half-civilised  tribes. 

The  new  king  fixed  his  residence  at  Prome  about  the  year  243  B.C., 
and  that  city  continued  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  for  about  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  About  a.d.  107  the  seat  of  government  v^as 
removed  farther  up  tho  river  to  Pugan,  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  for  twelve  centuries,  when,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  some 
prophecy  or  evil  omens,  it  was  removed  still  farther  up  ihe  river  near 
its  south-eastern  bend,  where  three  distinct  cities,  Chatkaing,  Ava,  and 
Amerapoora,  situated  near  to  one  another,  have  enjoyed  with  jfrequent 
changes  the  distinction  of  being  the  royal  residence. 

At  Prome  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  buildings  of  considerable 
antiquity  or  otherwise  remarkable. 

The  remains  of  Pugan  cover  a  space  extending  10  or  12  miles  along 
the  river  and  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  miles  inwai'd.  Our  armies,  during 
the  war  in  1825,  passed  and  repassed  tlirough  the  place,  and  it  is 
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noticed  in  several  published  narratives  of  journeys  in  the  country.  But 
our  materials  for  a  description  of  them  are  scarcely  more  ample  than  in 
the  case  of  the  older  capital.  For  these  accounts  give  us  no  particulars 
6x)iu  which  we  can  discover  what  peculiar  characteristics  Buddhism 
issumed  in  this  country,  or  what  degree  of  civilisation  the  Burmese 
lad  reached  during  the  long  period  that  this  city  maintained  itself  as 
^pital  of  the  empire. 

From  such  materials  as  are  available  we  collect  that  the  city 
ontaina  no  ancient  example  of  the  great  dome-like  topes  which  form 
uch  remarkable  objects  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Some  there  are  of 
ionsidorablo  size,  but  they  are  modem,  whereas  the  ancient  ones  are, 
f  circular,  of  a  tower-like  fonn,  probably  more  like  those  in  Afghanistan 
ban  any  others  we  are  acquainted  with.  But  the  greater  number  of 
he  religious  edifices  here  seem  to  have  been  square  in  plan,  with 
x>rt]co8  and  central  chambers,  and  terminating  upwards  in  octagonal 
>r  polygonal  straight-lined  pyramids  or  spires.  It  is  not  improbable 
;hat  these  buildings  are  monasteries  with  relic-shrines  included  in  their 
precincts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  more  modem  caves  at 
.\junta  and  elsewhere  the  monastery  had  come  to  contain  a  chapel  and 
place  of  worship  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  temple  to  which 
it  was  originally  subordinate.^  The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
here,  but  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  These  buildings,  therefore, 
being  a  distinct  class  from  any  of  those  hitherto  described,  may  be 
properly  called  pagodas,  by  which  name  they  are  generally  known. 

One  feature  remarked  by  Colonel  S3Tnes,*  and  shown  in  several 
Intwings,  published  and  impublished,  is  worthy  of  observation,  which 
is  the  existence  in  these  ruins  of  pointed  arches  of  the  Gothic  form, 
coupled  with  vaulted  apartments.  Tliis  presents  a  peculiarity  iniknown 
slaewhere  in  Buddhist  architecture,  or  indeed  in  any  Indian  style  of 
my  age  ;  but  until  we  know  the  epoch  of  the  buildings  in  which  these 
irches  are  found,  it  is  needless  speculating  on  their  existence,  or 
jessing  at  the  mode  of  their  introduction.  At  the  same  time,  if  they 
tfe  old,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  they  are,  they  form  the  most 
interesting  features  of  these  edifices. 

In  the  modem  capitals  of  Burmah  there  are  no  religious  edifices,  of 
brick  or  stone,  remarkable  cither  fcjr  their  size  or  beauty.  It  will  be 
well  therefore  to  confine  wliat  further  remarks  are  to  be  made  on  the 
pagodas  of  the  country  to  those  specimens  which  seem  to  be  the  finest 
and  best  that  the  land  possesses. 

The  first  of  these,  called  Khomadoo,  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  from  Ava,  and  a  short  distance  lower  down.  It 
is  described  both  by  Symes*  and  Crawford.*  According  to  the  latter 
authority  it  is  160  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  22  ft.  in 
height  and  15  in  diameter ;  the  circmuference  of  its  base  is  944  ft.,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  dwarf  pillars  of  sandstone,  about  5  ft. 


*  See  p.  31,  '  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava,   vol. 

*  Embaiwy     to    the    KiiigUoin    of    Avu.      iii.  p.  209. 

London,  1800.    Vol.  ii.  p.  247.  ■•  Kmbassy  to  Ava,  4to.  edit.  p.  200. 
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in  height  and  802  in  number.     Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  perfect 
hemisphere. 

From  these  particulars  it  is  evident  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to 
the  greater  topes  of  Anuradhapoora,  only  slightly  less  in  size,  the 
diameter  being  apparently  300  instead  of  360  ft.  It  also  possesses 
the  circumscribing  circle  of  pillars  which  in  Ceylon  is  confined  to  the 
smaller  examples.  Its  ago  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  natives 
consulted  by  Colonel  S}nncs  tiscribed  its  erection  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity  ;  while  Mr.  Crawford,  from  an  inscription,  dates  it  as  late  as 
A.D.  1026,  probiibly  the  time  of  the  last  repair.  From  its  form  we 
sh<^uld  infer  that  it  belongs  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  ;  but  without  more  details  than  we  possess  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its 
age  even  approximately. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  great  Shoemadoo  *  pagoda  at  Peguc. 
of  which  a  plan  and  elevation  are  given  from  those  published  by  Colonel 
Symes  in  his  account  of  his  embassy  to  Ava.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  woodcuts  opposite,  the  plan  deviates  considerably  from  the  circular 
form,  which  is  exclusively  used  in  all  edifices  of  this  class  hitherto 
described.  Here  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  those  elaborately  poly- 
gonal forms  which  are  aflfected  by  all  the  Hindu  builders  of  modern 
date.  It  returns,  however,  to  the  circular  form  before  terminating, 
and  is  crowned,  as  all  Burmese  buildings  of  this  class  are,  by  an  iron 
spire  richly  gilt. 

Another  peculiarity  is  strongly  indicative  of  its  modem  date ;  it  i» 
that,  instead  of  a  double  or  triple  range  of  pillars  surrounding  its  base, 
we  have  a  double  range  of  small  models  of  pagodas,  a  mode  of  orna- 
mentation that  subsequently  became  ty})i9al  in  Hindu  architectm«; 
their  temples  and  spires  being  covered  and  indeed  composed  of  innu- 
merable models  of  themselves,  clustered  together  so  as  to  make  up  a 
whole.  As  before  remarked,  something  of  the  same  sort  occurs  in 
Roman  art,  where  every  window  and  opening  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  or  miniature  temple  end,  and  in  Gotliic  art,  where  a  great 
spire  is  surrounded  by  pinnacles  or  spirelets  ;  but  in  these  styles  it  is 
never  carried  to  the  excess  to  which  it  goes  in  Hindu  art  In  this 
instance  it  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  this 
class  of  decoration. 

The  building  stands  on  two  terraces,  the  lower  one  about  10  ft. 
high,  and  1391  ft.  square  ;  the  upper  one,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  684  ft. 
square  ;  from  the  centre  of  it  rises  the  pagoda,  the  diameter  of  whose 
base  is  395  ft.  The  small  pagodas  are  27  ft.  high,  and  108  or  110  in 
number :  while  the  great  pagoda  itself  rises  to  the  height  of  331  ft. 
above  its  terrace,  or  36 1  ft.  above  the  country,  thus  reaching  a  height 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  while  tlie  dde  of  the 
upper  terrace  is  only  83  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  great  PjTramid. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  commencement  to  two  merchants,  who  laised 
it  to  the  height  of  12  cubits  at  an  age  slightly  subsequent  to  that  of 
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Buddha  himself.  Successive  kings  of  Pegue  added  to  this  from  time 
to  time,  till  at  last  it  assumed  itw  present  form,  most  probahly  about 
three  or  four  centuries  ago. 


Sboemaduo  Piigoda,  l*cgue.    From  Col.  Sjrmcs"  Kmbaasy  to  Ava. 


31.    Half-plan  ofShotoiadoo  Pagoda.    From  Col.  Sjmes'  Embassy  to  Ava.    Scale  100  ft.  to  i  in. 


The  third  pagoda  in  importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  more 
generally  known  Shoedagong  pagoda  at  Kangoon,  a  building  veiy 
similar  in  dimensions  to  the  last,  and  by  no  means  unlike  it,  except 

E  2 
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that  the  outline  of  the  base  is  more  out  up,  and  the  spire  more  attenu- 
ated— both  signs  of  a  more  modem  date.  Its  base  is  even  more 
crowded  by  little  templets  than  that  at  Pegue,  and  it  is  a  few  feet 
lower.  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  between  the  two, 
and  it  is  principally  interesting  as  leading  us  one  step  further  in  the 
series  from  the  solid  hemispherical  mound  to  the  thin  spire,  which, 
both  in  this  country  and  Siam,  is  the  more  general  modem  form  which 
these  edifices  assume,  till  they  lose  all  but  a  traditional  resemblance  to 
the  buildings  which  were  the  originals  from  which  they  sprang. 

This  pagoda,  like  all  the  more  important  ones,  is  fabled  to  have 
been  commt^nced  about  2300  years  ago,  or  about  the  era  of  Buddha 
himself:  its  sanctity,  however,  is  owing  to  its  containing  relics,  not 
only  of  the  last  Buddha,  but  also  of  his  three  predecessors — Buddha 
having  vouchsafed  eight  hairs  of  his  head  to  two  merchants,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  enslirined  with  the  relics  of  the 
three  former  Buddhas,  where  and  when  found.*  After  numerous 
miraculous  indications,  on  this  spot  were  discovered  the  staff  of 
Kakusanda,  believed  to  have  lived  some  3000  years  before  Christ,  the 
water-dipper  of  Konagamma,  and  the  bathing-garment  of  Kasyapa, 
which,  with  the  eight  hairs  above-mentioned,  are  enshrined  within 
this  great  pagoda.*  Originayy,  however,  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
its  deposit,  the  building  was  small,  and  it  is  probably  not  more  than  a 
century  since  it  assumed  its  present  form. 

An  immense  number  of  smjiller  }>agodas  surround  this  larger  one, 
of  all  sizes,  from  30  ft.  in  height  to  200  ft.,  and  even  more.  There  is 
scarcely  a  village  in  the  country  that  does  not  possess  one  or  two,  and 
in  all  the  more  im])ortant  towns  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds :  so 
that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  umumerable  in  this  country.  They 
are  almost  all  quite  modem,  and  so  similar  one  to  another  as  not  to 
merit  any  distinct  or  scimrate  mention.  Tliey  indicate,  however,  a 
degree  of  increasing  wealth  and  power  in  the  nation,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  and  an  increasing  prevalence  of  the  Bud- 
dhistical  system.  This  is  a  direct  contrast  to  the  history  of  Ceylon, 
whose  hour  of  greatest  glorj"  was  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  ptissing  away  more  than  1 000  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  architectural  history  of  Burmah  first  dawns  upon  us. 
Thus  the  buildings  of  one  country  ai*e  an  exact  ctmtinuation  to  those 
of  the  other,  and  together  they  present  a  series  of  examjiles  of  the 
Kiune  class  ranging  over  more  than  2000  years,  reckoning  fit)m  the 
(ddest  topes  in  Ceylon  to  the  most  modem  in  Burmah. 

Monasteries. 

As  Burmah  is  a  country  in  which  the  monastic  system  of  Buddhism 
flourishes  at  the  present  day  to  the  frillest  extent,  if  wo  had  some 
information  regarding  its  monasteries,  or  kionms  as  they  are  called,  it 


'  J^pe  \K  4.  ?<>«»",  ^»y   the  Rev.  G.   H.  Houg^. — Asiatic 

•  S>ee  account  of  the  Gi'«»at  BeU  at  Kan-      Kcswirches,  \o].  xiv.  p.  270. 
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^ht  enable  us  to  underntand  the  arrangement  of  the  older  ones. 
a  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country  have  been  silent  on  the 
»ject,  principally  because  the  monasteries  are,  in  almost  all  instances, 
J  magnificent  than  the  pagodas  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are, 
;h  scarcely  an  exception,  built  of  wood — a  practice  destructive  of 
ir  architectural  character,  and  also  depriving  them  wholly  of  that 
numental  appearance  of  stability  which  is  so  essential  to  true  archi- 
kural  expression. 

This  peculiarity  of  being  of  wood  is  not  confined  to  the  monasteries ; 
residences,  from  that  of  the  poorest  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the 
g,  having  been  constructed  from  time  immemorial  of  this  perishable 
terial.  The  custom  has  now  passed  into  a  law,  that  no  one  shall 
^e  the  power  of  erecting  buildings  of  stone  or  brick,  except  it  be  the 
g  himself,  or  the  edifices  be  of  a  purely  religious  character.  Nor  is 
I  exception  taken  advanfa^e  of,  for  the  king's  palace  itself  is  as 
3ntially  a  wooden  erection  as  the  dwelling  of  any  of  his  subjects. 
Lb,  however,  not  the  less  magnificent  on  this  account — rather,  per- 
is, more  so — ^immense  sums  being  spent  on  the  most  elaborate 
vings,  and  the  whole  being  lacquered,  painted,  and  gilt,  to  an 
ent  that  we  have  no  conception  of  in  our  more  sober  clime. 
The  same  profuse  decorations  are  bestowed  ujwn  the  monasteries, 
I  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  35),  showing 


Burmeae  Kioum.    Frura  Col.  Syines'  KmUassy  u>  Av&. 


luilding  in  which  all  the  defects  arising  from  the  use  of  so  easily 
ved  a  material  are  carried  to  excess.  If  the  colouring  and  gilding 
Id  be  added,  it  would  represent  a  building  such  as  the  West  never 
r,  and,  let  us  hope,  never  will  see ;  for,  however  dazzling  its  splendour, 
h  barbaric  magnificence  is  worthy  only  of  a  half-civilized  race. 
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Besides,  however,  its  own  merits,  as  showing  the  extent  of  richness 
to  which  this  ephemeral  style  of  art  may  be  carried,  the  building  is 
interesting  as  explaining  how  the  1600  columns  of  the  Maha  Lowa 
Paya  of  Ceylon  *  supported  the  lower  floor  of  that  great  monastery.  It 
also  exliibits  the  general  form  of  outline  which  I  believe  all  these  great 
monasteries  to  have  possessed.  The  one  represented  here  is  of  three 
stories,  but  is,  I  believe,  in  outline,  the  same  as  the  five  or  nine 
storied  edifices  of  which  we  read,  but  of  which  no  example  now  re- 
mains to  lis. 

The  fact  that  all  the  buildings  of  Burmah  are  of  wood,  except  the 
jjagodas,  may  also  explain  the  fact  of  India  possessing  no  archi^tmal 
remains  anterior  to  the  age  of  Asoka.  Except  the  comparatively  few 
masonry  pagodas,  none  of  which  existed  jirior  to  his  era,  there  is  nothing 
in  Burmah  that  a  conflagration  of  a  few  hours  would  not  destroy,  or 
the  desertion  of  a  few  years  entirely  obliterate.  That  the  same  was 
the  practice  of  India  is  almost  certain,  from  the  essentially  wooden 
forms  still  foimd  prevailing  in  all  the  earlier  cave  temples ;  and  if  so, 
this  fully  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  all  earlier  monuments. 

We  know  that  this  wooden  architecture  was  the  characteristic  of 
Nineveh,  where  all  the  constructive  parts  were  formed  in  this  perisli- 
able  material;  and  from  the  Bible  we  know  that  Solomon's  edifices 
were  chiefly  so  constructed.  Persepolis  presents  us  with  the  earlier 
instance  in  Asia  of  this  wooden  architecture  being  petrified,  as  it  were, 
in  constHjuence  apparently  of  the  intercourse  it«  builders  maintained 
with  Egypt  and  Greece ;  but  in  the  remote  lands  we  are  now  de- 
scribing the  old  Asiatic  typo  of  art  remains  unchanged  in  all  its 
ephemend  splendour  to  the  present  houi- :  bad  and  barbarous,  it  must 
be  confessed,  as  a  style  of  art,  yet  not  wholly  without  interest  from  ite 
historical  bearing  upon  other  styles. 


See  p.  43, 
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The  island  of  Java  is  another  of  those  countries  which  received  their 
civilisation  and  their  arts  direct  from  the  continent  of  India,  but  by  a 
iifferent  route  from  that  by  which  they  passed  into  Ceylon  and  Buimah. 

Neither  in  the  island,  nor  on  the  continent  of  India,  are  any  very 
listinct  evidences  found  of  the  early  colonisation  of  this  country,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  took  place  in  the  finst  century  of  the 
Dliristian  era.  At  that  time  the  west  of  India  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
inuous  ferment  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  between  the  Brahmins 
md  the  Buddhists,  the  latter  of  whom  seem  then  to  have  gained  the 
^cendancy  under  King  Salivahana,  who  established  the  Saka  era  in 
the  year  76  or  78  a.d.,  which  is  still  used  as  the  epochal  date  in  Java, 
md  these  events  are  the  earliest  to  which  their  traditions  refer. 

Among  the  Javanese  traditions  we  find  no  traces  of  the  sovereigns 
:>f  central  India,  and  neither  does  Asoka  mention  this  island  as  one  of 
the  countries  to  which  he  sent  missionaries,  nor  does  his  name  appear 
In  any  of  the  records  collected  by  i^ir  Stamford  Kaffles  or  Mr.  Cmw- 
ford,  who  are  almost  our  only  authorities  on  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  earlier  heroes  of  the  Mahabharat  are  the  traditional  rulera  of 
the  land,  and  all  their  myths  are  derived  from  Hindu  and  not  from 
Buddhist  sources. 

Hence  the  first  colonists  seem  not  to  have  been  Buddhists,  but 
Hindus  from  Guzerat,  or  the  west  of  India,  driven  to  seek  in  the 
islands  of  the  east  the  enjoyment  of  that  religion  from  which  they  were 
debarred  by  the  ascendancy  of  their  rivals  in  their  native  laud. 

For  some  centuries  after  this  date  even  the  tiuditional  annals  are 
iilent  as  to  any  important  events,  or  the  foundation  of  any  great  cities 
>n  the  island,  though  we  gather  from  them,  and  from  the  more  certain 
:e8timony.  of  Fa  ITian,  who  visited  the  island  a.d.  413  in  sailing  from 
'eylon,  that  the  intercourse  \^*as  frequent  between  the  Brahmanical. 
K)Ssessor8  of  both  countries  at  this  early  ])eriod ;  and  we  have  also  his 
certain  testimony  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  Buddhists  in  the 
fountry,  though  many  Brahmins  from  India.* 


*  Foe  Koue  Ki,  p.  360. 
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Tho  Hindu  kingdom  of  Java  8eem«  never  to  have  extended  into  tbi- 
western  part  of  the  island.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  confineil  to 
the  district  of  Matarem,  near  the  centre,  on  the  southern  side.  ITere 
tlie  two  greatest  and  most  ancient  groups  of  ruins  are  situated,  those 
of  Brambanam  and  of  Boro  Buddor,  or  the  Great  Buddha. 

We  do  not  know  even  now  when  Buddhism  was  introduced ;  pro- 
bably not  till  the  followers  of  that  sect  were  expelled  from  the  conti- 
nent of  India  in  the  10th  or  12th  century  of  our  era,  when  they  in  their 
turn  took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  the  Brahmins,  in  that  insular 
asylum  which  ten  centuries  before  the  Hindus  had  sought,  to  avoid 
their  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  most  splendid  temple  of  tho  Buddhists  in 
Java,  that  of  Boro  Buddor,  is  assigned,  both  by  tradition  and  by  the 
evidence  of  its  style,  to  the  14th  century,  and  is  indeed  the  only  build- 
ing of  a  decidedly  Buddhist  ehanictcr  to  l)e  found  on  the  islandL 

Boro  Bri)i>0R. 

This  great  temple  fonus,  if  not  the  purest  and  mast  gracefiil,  cer- 
tainly the  most  curious  and  ehiborate  monument  of  the  style  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Its  plan  and  arrangements  will  be  best 
understood  fn>m  the  woodcuts.  No.  8(>,  representing  half  the  plan  of 
the  monument — the  other  half  being  exactly  similar  has  been  omitted 
— No.  37,  being  a  section  through  one  half,  and  an  elevation  of  the 
other  half  of  the  building,  slightly  reduced  from  the  iisual  scale  of 
50  ft.  to  one  inch ;  and  No.  38,  a  section  and  elevation  of  one  of  the 
small  domes  surrounding  the  great  one. 

From  the  plan  or  elevation  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  nine-storied 
pyramid  of  a  square  form,  measuring  alx)ut  400  ft.  across.  The  five 
lower  stories  consist  of  narrow  terraces  nmning  roimd  the  biiilding, 
rising  on  an  average  about  8  ft.  the  one  above  the  other.  On  their 
outer  edge  is  a  range  of  buildings  of  tho  most  various  and  fantastic 
outline,  covered  with  small  spires  and  cupolas  of  various  shapes  and 
forms,  the  princii>al  ones  covering  43(>  niches,  occupied  by  as  many 
statues  of  Buddha  as  large  as  life,  seated  in  the  usual  attitude  with  his 
legs  crossed.  Between  each  of  these  are  one  or  two  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  god  in  the  same  attitude,  besides  architectural  c»maments 
and  carvings  of  all  sorts.  Below  these  on  the  lower  story  is  an 
immense  bas-relief  nmning  round  the  whole  building,  and  consequently 
1600  ft.  long,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  and  religious 
subjects.  These  are  all  on  the  outside,  but  the  inner  faces  of  the  five 
ranges  of  buildings  are  even  more  profusely  and  more  minutely  orna- 
mented with  bassi-relievi,  and  seated  figures,  and  architectural  orna- 
ments carried  to  an  extent  unrivalled,  so  far  as  1  know,  by  any  other 
building  in  any  part  of  the  woild. 

Above  and  within  the  u]i]>er  square  terrace  are  three  circular  ones, 
the  outer  ornamented  with  32,  the  next  with  24,  and  the  upper  with  lt> 
small  domes,  each  containing  (as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  38)  a  seated 
statue  of  Buddha,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  o])en  work  c»f  their 
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roofe.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  what  must  be  considered  as  the 
pagoda  itself  (woodcut  No.  39),  which  is  now  empty,  its  centre  being 
occupied  only  by  a  sunken  chamber  10  ft.  deep,  meant  originally  no 
doubt  to  contain  the  relic  for  which  this  splendid  temple  was  erected. 


.^S^S^^^^^SL^ 


3^.    Set'tion  of  oue  of  the  smaller  duiues  at  39.     Elevation  of  princiiMiI  donic  at  Boro  Bwidur. 

Boro  Buddor.  Fruni  Sir  S.  IlafBcs'  Ilistor}-  of  Java. 

On  looking  at  this  gorgeous  edifice  the  finst  thing  that  strikes  the 
beholder  is  the  singular  arrangement  of  its  five  lower  terraces.  I 
have  myself  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  they  ai*e  copied  firom  and 
represent  the  terraces  of  such  a  monastery  as  the  Maha  Lowa  Paya 
already  described;*  that  in  the  originals  these  niches,  occupied  by  the 
cross-legged  figures,  were  the  entmnces  to  cells,  whose  walls  were 
painted,  perhaps  sculptured,  as  these  are.  In  India,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  Jains,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Buddhists,  carried 
this  practice  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  continue  to  surround 
their  court-yards  with  cells,  but  lodge  a  cross-legged  divinity  in  each 
instead  of  a  shaven  priest. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  aiTangements  of  the  lower  stories  of  this 
building  seem  to  bo  intelligible  only  on  the  suj)iK>sition  of  its  being 
built  on  the  model  of  some  monastery,  extended  beyond  anything  we 
know  of  that  class,  and  altered  so  iis  to  be  a  mere  copy  of  the  abodes 
of  priests  instead  of  their  actual  residence. 

The  arrangement  of  the  upper  stor}^  will  be  easily  understood  by 
refeiTing  to  the  description  of  the  Shoemadoo  at  Pegue.*  The  aiTange- 
ment  is  the  same,  except  that  there  are  three  ninges  of  smaller  temples 
surrounding  the  larger  one  instead  of  two.  We  here  observe  an  ana- 
logy to  the  three  ranges  of  j)illars  that  surroinul  the  base  of  the  Thupa 
Ramaya  and  other  topes  at  Ceylon. 

The  building  is  therefore  not  only  a  compound  of  a  monastery  with 
a  tope,  such  as  probably  existed  in  India,  but  it  is  so  modem,  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  early  types,  that  almost  all  the  parts  have  lost 
their  original  signification,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  other  pur- 
poses, while  retaining  the  ancient  fonns — a  transformation  common 
enough  in  the  history  of  architecture,  but  seldom  more  distinctly 
shown  than  in  this  instance. 

It  would  be  singularly  interesting  if  we  could  find  some  similar 

»  1'.  4;}.  *  r.  :m>. 
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example  in  India,  for  in  Java  unfortunately  a  certain  Malay  element 
has  been  superinduced,  which  prevents  our  recognising  at  once  all  the 
parts,  and  it  does  not  consequently  furnish  us  with  that  amount  of  his- 
toric deduction  which  a  purer  example  would  afford.  We  cannot, 
however,  doubt  that  it  is  really  Buddhist,  or  at  least  a  transition  spe- 
cimen, unlike  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in  its  details,  and 
unsurpassed,  so  far  as  1  know,  in  the  amount  of  sculptured  decoration 
that  is  lavished  on  every  part  of  it. 

Brambanam. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Boro  Buddor  are  situated  the  temi)le8  of 
Brambanam,  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  gioups  of  build- 
ings of  its  class,  and  very  unlike  anything  we  now  find  in  India, 
though  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  whole  is  derived 
from  an  Indian  original  now  lost. 

The  great  temple  is  a  square  building  above  45  ft.  square,  and  75  ft. 
high,  terminating  upwards  in  an  octagonal  straight-lined  pyramid. 
On. each  face  of  this  is  a  smaller  temple  of  similar  design  joined  to  the 
great  one  by  corridors ;  the  whole  five  thus  constituting  a  cruciform 
building.  It  is  raised  upon  a  richly  ornamented  square  base.  One  of 
the  smaller  temples  serves  as  an  entrance-porch.  The  building  itself 
is  very  curiously  and  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  group  is  the  multitude  of  smaller 
temples  which  surround  the  central  one,  239  in  munber.  Immediately 
beyond  the  square  terrace  which  supports  the  central  temple  stand  28 
of  these,  forming  a  square  of  8  on  each  side,  counting  the  angular  ones 
both  ways.  Beyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  35  ft.,  is  the  second  square, 
44  in  munber ;  between  this  and  the  next  row  is  a  wide  space  of 
above  80  ft.,  in  which  only  6  temples  are  situated,  two  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  and  south  faces,  and  one  on  each  of  the  others.  The  two 
outer  rows  of  temples  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  back  to  back, 
and  are  160  in  number,  each  face  of  the  square  they  form  being  about 
525  ft.  All  these  239  temples  are  similar  to  one  another,  about  12  ft. 
sc^uare  at  the  base,  and  22  ft.  high,*  all  richly  carved  and  ornamented, 
and  in  every  one  is  a  small  square  cell,  in  which  was  originally  placed 
a  cross-legged  figure,  probably  of  one  of  tlie  Jaina  saints,  though  the 
drawings  which  have  been  hitherto  published  do  not  enable  us  to 
determine  whom  they  represent — the  pei-sons  who  made  them  not 
being  aware  of  the  distinction  between  Buddhist  and  Jaina  images. 

The  arrangement  of  this  great  group  will  be  better  imderstood  from 
the  wocnicut  on  the  next  page,  being  the  plan  of  a  smaller  one  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  only  lf>  subsidiary  temples 
instead  of  239,  and  the  central  one  having  only  one  cell  instead  of  five. 

*  The  intbrmatiou  here  given  is  token  from  believe,  from  the  scaleb  in  the  original  druw- 
i«ir  Stamford  Kathcs' History  of  Java,  second  ings — which    1   have    U'fore    me — being   in 
edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  <ft  seq.      His  phins,  liheinland  rootls,  which  are  not  always  con- 
however,  do  not  i|uite  agree  with  the  mea-  verted  into  English  feet. 
Miremenu  iu  the  text,  a  mistake  arising,  I 
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In  other  respects  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  and  it  is  preferable 

for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  as 
rj3|i  \mm]  |SS]  {wSm\  [pS]  ^^  immediately  reminds  ns  of  the 
lul      [Uj     (U|     lOI     IS!    anwgement  of  the  cells  Ihat  sur- 

round  the  Buddhist  cave-ViharaR 
at  Ajunta  *  and  elsewhere,  already 
described ;  and  it  seems  hardly 
doubtful  but  that  this  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  original  build- 
ings in  India,  which,  when  copied 


inl    in  the  rock,  took  the  form  we  now 


find.  It  is  true  these  ceUs,  instead 
r==|  rs=i  r==i  rp=i  r==i  ^^  ^^g  occupied  by  hermits,  are 
ID  [£3 1  imj  [m  IjI  cither  empty  or  have  a  statue  in 
^A   c    iiT    T  .n     u         r       ^  ~.      them,  but,   as  will  presently'  be 

40.   Small  Temple  at  Brnmbanam.    From  a  drawing      _  _  .  ,     .        ^    ,. 

at  the  India  Hou«o.  No  scale.  shown,   this  was  usual    in   India 

^vith  the  Jains,  to  whoso  religion 
the  temples  at  Bramlmnam  probably  belong. 

The  date  given  to  these  monuments  by  the  natives  is  about  the  94 
or  lOUi  century,  at  which  time  the  Jains  were  making  great  progress 
at  Guzerat  and  the  western  parts  of  India ;  and  if  the  traditions  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  which  bring  the  Hindu  colonists  of  Java  fix)m  that  quarter, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  woidd  have  brought  that  religion  with 
them.  If  the  age,  however,  that  is  assigned  to  them  be  correct,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  they  are  specimens  of  an  earlier  date  and 
form  than  anything  we  now  find  in  India,  and  less  removed  from  the 
old  Buddhist  type  than  anything  that  now  remains  there. 

The  value  of  these  examples  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  Hindu  and  Jaina  styles  of  architecture,  the 
elements  of  which,  though  considerably  altered  here  by  local  peculi- 
arities, are  still  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  understand  what 
without  them  would  be  nearly  unintelligible. 

A  good  local  history  of  Javanese  architecture — which  was  noblj 
commenced  by  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles — would  be  curious  and  highly 
instructive  if  fully  carried  out ;  and  ample  materials  exist  for  writing 
it,  though  much  requires  yet  to  be  done  before  so  extensive  a  subject 
can  be  rendered  even  partially  intelligible.  It  is  rendered  more 
difficult  from  the  apparent  inversion  that  took  place  in  the  order  of 
the  styles ;  the  Jaina  temples  of  Brambanam  preceding  the  Buddhist- 
of  Boro  Buddor ;  and  the  Hindu  being  mixed  through  all,  for,  though. 
I  do  not  know  of  one  single  temple  that  can  be  called  purely  Hindu, 
Hindu  sculpture  is  found  everywhere  combined  with  the  architecture 
of  other  styles.  In  Bali,  where  Hinduism  still  prevails,  and  in  the 
extreme  eiistom  parts  of  the  island,  about  Majapahit  and  elsewhere, 
the  case  mav  be  different. 


Soe  p.  33. 
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It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  if  we  wore  able  to  compile 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Buddhist  style  in  Thibet,  for  it  is  there 
that  Buddhism  exists  in  its  greatest  piuity  at  the  present  moment,  and 
there  only  is  it  entirely  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
people.  We  would  gladly  therefore  compare  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Thibet  with  our  accounts  of  India  in  the  days  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  same  religion.  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  however,  who  are 
now  supreme  over  that  nation  of  priests,  prevents  free  access  to  the 
country,  and  those  who  have  penetrated  beyond  its  forbidden  barriers 
have  either  done  so  in  the  disguise  of  mendicants,  and  consequently 
ueither  dared  to  draw  nor  examine  minutely  what  they  saw,  or  have 
had  little  taste  for  portraying  what  was  unintelligible,  and  consequently 
considered  of  very  little  interest.* 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  narratives  as  we  have,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  Thibet  a  single  relic-shrine  remarkable  either 
for  its  sanctity  or  its  size,  nor  does  relic-worship  seem  to  be  the 
object  of  either  the  architecture  or  the  religious  worship.  But  a&  no 
country  in  the  world  possesses  a 'larger  body  of  priests  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  and  as  all  these  are  vowed  to  celibacy  and  live 
together,  their,  monasteries  are  more  extensive  than  any  we  know 
of  elsewhere — some  containing  2000  or  3000  lamas,  some,  if  we  may 
trust  M.  Hue,  as  many  as  15,000.*  The  monasteries  do  not  seem  to  be 
Wit  with  any  regularity,  or  to  be  grouped  into  combinations  of  any 
Mtihitectural  pretensions,  but  to  consist  of  long  streets  of  cells,  most 
of  which  surround  small  court-yards,  three  or  four  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  two  or  even  three  stories  high ;  generally,  perhaps  always, 
^th  a  small  shrine  or  altar  in  the  centre.  The  monastery  of  Bouddha 
W  outside  the  city  of  Lassa,  where  the  Delai  Lama  resides,  seems  to 
^  of  more  magnificence  than  all  the  rest — the  centre  being  occupied 
^J  a  building  four  stories  high,  crowned  by  a  dome  (making  the 


*  Captain  Turner,  it  is  true,  who  was  sent  monuments  whidi  is  the  subject  of  our  pre- 

^  Teeshoo  Lomboo  by  Warren  Hastings,  has  sent  inquiry. 

i>ubUshed  with   his   Interesting   narrative   a  *  Voyjige  dans  Ic  Thibet,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

Dumber  of  very  fiiithful  views  of  what  he  siiw.  The  monastery  referred  to  is  that  of^ra,  in 

\mt  they  are  aoi  selected  from  that  clast*  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lassa,  the  capitil. 
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fifth)  covered  entirely  with  sheets  of  gold,  rather  peiiiaps  merely  gilt, 
and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  columns,  which  are  gilt  also.  Aiound 
this  central  palace  are  grouped  a  nmnber  of  smaller  ones,  where  the 
inferior  members  of  this  great  ecclesiastical  order  reside ;  but  of  all 
tliis  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea  without  some  better  drawings 
than  the  native  ones  which  are  at  present  alone  available. 

The  Delai  Lama,  who  resides  in  this  palace,  is  believed  by  the 
Thibetans  to  be  the  living  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  in  consequence 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  (mly,  object  of  worship  in  Lassa,  though 
there  are  four  or  five  subordinate  incarnations  in  different  parts  of 
Thibet  and  Mongolia,  who,  though  inferior  to  this  one,  are  still  objectjj 
of  worsliip  in  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  by  particular  sect«  of 
Buddhists. 


Xepalese  Kosthakar.    No  acale. 


It  is  this  worship  of  a  living  rather  than  of  a  dead  deity  that  seems* 
to  be  the  i)rincipal  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  architectural  forms  of 
India  and  Thibet.  In  the  countries  we  have  hitherto  been  dejscribing 
no  actual  incarnation  of  the  Deity  is  believed  to  have  taken  pLiee  since 
the  death  of  Sakya  Mimi,  though  the  spirit  of  God  has  descended  on 
many  siiints  and  holy  men  ;  in  India  therefore  they  have  been  content 
to  worship  images  of  the  departed  deity,  or  relics  which  recal  lii«* 
presence.  In  Thibet,  where  their  deity  is  still  present  among  them, 
continually  transmigrating,  but  never  d^nng,  of  course  such  a  form  of 
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)rghip  would  be  absurd ;  no  relic  of  a  still  living  god  can  exist,  nor 
the  semblance  or  the  memory  of  any  past  manifestation  thought 
jrth  preserving.  A  priori,  therefore,  we  should  scarcely  look  here 
r  the  same  class  of  sacred  edifices  as  we  find  in  India  or  Ceylon, 
►me  smaller  relic-shrines,  however,  do  exist,  at  least  in  Nepal,  but 
arcely  differing  in  any  essential  point  from  those  in  India ;  and  we 
kve  no  representations  nor  measurements  of  those  which  have  been 
scribed.  One  class  of  temple  is  found  in  Nepal  which  deserves  men- 
m  ;  it  is  called  Kosthakar,^  and  consists  of  a  square  base  containing  a 
11  intended  to  be  occupied  by  a  statue  like  those  at  Brambanam  in 
iva,  and  is  crowned  by  what  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a  tope  with  its 
rminal.  One  is  represented  in  woodcut  No.  41,  not  so  much  on 
count  of  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  as  explaining  a  form  of  Hindu 
chitecture  afterwards  common,  and  also  as  throwing  light  on  some 
'  the  buildings  just  described.  The  temple  of  Boro  Buddor,  for 
stance,  is  nothing  more — on  an  immensely  exaggerated  scale — ^than 
Lch  a  compound  temple  as  this ;  cells  that  were  originally  residences 
jned  into  image-places,  and  the  relic  shrine  become  a  mere  crowning 
nament.  When  spesiking  of  Hindu  architecture  we  shall  understand 
le  full  significance  of  the  change. 

The  remaining  countries  in  which  Buddhist  architecture  has  been 
•  is  practised  are  China  and  Japan.  With  regard  to  these  it  will  be 
lore  convenient  to  s^^eak  of  their  Buddhist  architecture  when  we 
}eak  of  their  art  in  general ;  for  they  have  so  altered  the  style,  and 
)  completely  adapted  it  to  their  own  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  that  it  is 
Imost  impossible  to  recognise  the  original  in  the  copy,  and  the  two 
tyles  have  become  so  different  that  little  is  gained  by  placing  them 
n  juxtaposition. 


.^^  Trans.  Royal  As.  Soc,,  vol.  ii.  p.  v, ;  and  Trans.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  442. 
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CHAPTER    Vll. 

TUANSSITIONAL  SSTYI.KS  AND  CONCLUDING  UEMAUKS. 

CONTENTS. 
Hatha  of  Mahavellipore  —  Gtioeral  Remarks  on  Buddhist  Architecturo. 


IU:f(>ke  leaving  the  Hubjcct  of  BuddliiHt  architecture  there  is  one 
fiirtlier  illustration  which  it  a\t11  be  well  to  quote,  not  only  as  throwing 
light  on  wliat  ha»  been  said,  but  also  as  preparing  the  way  for  what  is 
to  follow. 

On  the  C'uroniandel  coast,  sonic  way  south  of  Madras,  audi  near  the 
village  of  Sadras,  is  a  spot  well  known  to  Indian  antiquaries  by  the 
name  of  Malia-I^lij)ouram,  or,  more  properly,  Mahavellipore;  familiar 
also  to  English  rciidei-s  fium  the  use  Southey  makes  of  it  and  its  tra- 
dition in  his  *  (^irse  of  Kehama.'  Near  this  spot  runs  a  long  low 
ridge  of  granite  hills,  the  highest  part  riwing,  perhaps,  100  ft.  from  the 
level  of  the  ])laiu.  In  these  hills  some  luilf-dozen  caves  have  been 
excavated,  and  several  others  commenced,  some  as  excavations,  otbere 
;ls  monoliths.*  Between  the  hill  and  the  sea-shore  seven  masses  of 
granite  protnide  from  the  sands,  which  have  been  car\'ed  by  the 
Hindus,  probably  about  1300  a.d.  The  three  principal  of  these  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  42).  It  is  evident  that  the 
object  on  the  right  imitates  a  Buddhist  montistcry  of  five  stories.  The 
lower  story  is  wholly  occuj)ied  by  a  great  square  hall ;  the  three  next 
stories  ]»ossess  centnd  halls,  diminishing  in  size  according  to  their 
])osition,  and  surrounded  by  cells  on  the  outside  ;  the  upper  one  is 
crowned  by  a  dome,  or  rather  such  a  dome-formed  termination  a* 
erowns  the  Nepalese  temple,  woodcut  No.  41.  Altogether  the  building 
seems  to  re])re.sent,  with  great  exactness,  all  that  we  know  and  all  that 
we  read  of  the  Buddhist  moniwteries.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  accidentitl 
eoincidence.  llie  time  at  which  it  wsw  executed  was  ver^'  little  re- 
moved from  that  of  Buddhism  in  this  part  of  India.  Its  being  cut  in 
the  rt»ck  is  obviously  a  peculiarity  of  that  niligion.  Tliere  is  little  or 
non(j  of  the  extravagance  of  later  Hindu  styles  in  the  sculptures.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  neither  the  .Tains  nor  the  Hindus  introduced 


*  The  1>est  account  of  this  sjx>t  and  ifciJ  an-  India  hy  tho  author.     They  are  alsodeaoribcd 

tKpiities  is  that  jjfiven  hy  I>r.  Uabinj^lon  in  by  Messrs.  riianiWi-s  and  (ioldinji^iain.  Trass, 

vol.  ii.  of  the  Tnuis,   li.  A.  S.      Soo   also  A.  S.  B.,  an(i  nientionctl  by  Mrs.  lirahAm. 

lUu^tnitious   of    the     Hock-cut   Temples   of  Ui.shop  HoUt,  and  othenu 
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hing  like  a  new  style  of  architecture.  They  adapted  the  Buddhist 
)  t4)  their  own  purposes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very 
J  copy  of  a  five-storied  Buddhist  monastery,  used  as  a  temple. 


KathB,  M&havellipure.    Frum  a  sketch  by  the  Author. 


iVhat  confirms  this  view  of  the  case  is,  that  the  next  building,  the 
ral  one  in  front,  is  the  only  representation  1  know  in  India  of  such 
mple  as  those  cut  in  the  rock  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  front, 
imed  from  the  spectator  in  the  view — is  exactly  the  front  of  one  of 
more  modem  Chaitya  caves  in  the  Bombay  presidency ;  and  we  see 
)  the  rounded  apsidal  end — nowhere  else  represented  that  1  am 
re  of — with  the  ornaments,  which  may  in  all  instances  have  re- 
ed its  monotony.  The  side  aisle  is  here  seen  to  be  open  externally, 
ch  is  not  the  case  in  the  caves  hitherto  explored,  though  it  probably 
80  in  buildings ;  but  it  would  evidently  he  impossible  to  represent 
feature  in  the  rock.  There  is  also  an  additional  story  in  this  case, 
des  the  ranges  of  cells  over  each  of  the  aisles,  which  we  have  no 
on  to  suppose  existed  in  the  older  examples.  But  in  this,  as  in  a]l 
e  modem  structures  of  this  class,  we  find  considerable  confusion 
veen  the  forms  belonging  to  the  temple  and  those  of  the  monastery. 
I  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the 
inal  purposes  to  which  those  forms  were  adapted  had  ceased  to 
t,  and  that  in  these  late  copies  what  were  originally  essential  con- 
jtive  necessities  have  become  mere  ornamental  appendages.  The 
I  building,  behind  the  one  last  described,  evidently  belongs  to  the 
system  ;  nothing  like  it  exists  stmcturally,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
south  of  India;  though  in  the  north  there  is  a  class  of  oblong 
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temples  with  pointed  roofs,  wbicjh  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
original,  and  all  the  gateways  in  the  south  have  a  similar  termination. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  variety  of  the  Buddhist 
temple  or  Chaitya^  of  which  we  have  no  exact  ro]>resentation  in  the 
caves.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  an  imitation  of  a  built  Buddhist 
temple,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  which  stood  alone  and 
were  capable  of  receiving  light  from  all  sides  woidd  have  the  apse, 
which  all  the  rock-cut  examples  have. 

Although  these  Raths^  as  they  are  called  locally,  are  comparativelj 
modem,  and  belong  to  a  different  faith,  they  certainly  constitute  the 
l)est  representations  now  known  of  the  forms  of  the  Buddhist  buildings 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  make  their  external  forms  more  intelligible 
to  us  than  they  could  otherwise  be  made  from  the  mere  internal  copies 
of  them  which  ahme  we  possess  in  the  rock-cut  examples.  There  are 
no  essential  differences  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  ih&  con- 
sideration that  the  sacred  caves  of  the  Buddhists  were  designed  for  a 
well-imderstood  purpose — the  Chaityas  as  temples,  the  Viharas  as  re- 
sidences— ^which  was  the  invariable  rule  in  Buddhist  times.  AVTien 
their  successors,  the  Hindus,  began  to  follow  their  example,  they 
copied  blindly  and  unmeaningly.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
architecture  of  the  south  of  India,  it- will  be  seen  how  completely  thw 
view  of  the  matter  explains  many  points  in  the  architecture  which 
without  this  would  bo  peifectl}'  unintelligible.  The  Raths  are  tran- 
sition siiocimens  in  fact,  and,  as  such,  link  the  two  styles  together,  the 
one  serving  to  cxi>lain  the  peculiarities  of  the  other. 

In  the  preceding  pages  all  the  principal  examples  of  the  Buddhist 
style  of  architecture  which  are  at  present  known  to  us  have  been 
noticed,  and  the  style  traced,  as  far  as  possible,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day.  The  examples  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  are 
too  few  and  too  imperfect  to  enable  tls  to  pass  a  distinct  judgment  on 
its  merits  as  a  style  of  art ;  but,  even  if  criticised  according  to  the 
most  rigid  rules,  it  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  l)eauties,  though 
these  are  of  an  order  peculiarly  its  own.  The  great  halls,  when  per- 
fect, must  have  possessed  all  the  beauties  of  the  choirs  of  Christian 
basilicas,  which  they  so  much  resemble,  and  besides  had  the  merit  of  a 
far  more  perfect  mode  of  lighting,  by  the  one  great  opening  over  the 
entrance,  placed  exactly  where  it  should  be,  instead  of  a  number  of 
small  windows  scattered  over  the  building  wherever  the  constructive 
necessities  of  the  design  would  admit  of  their  being  inserted. 

The  gi*eat  domical  topes  also,  200  or  300  ft.  in  diameter,  when 
perfect  and  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  we  know  they  possessed, 
doubtless  displayed  that  beauty  of  outline  which  we  admire  so  much 
in  the  Pantheon  and  some  of  our  modem  churches.  Their  imposing 
size  and  general  effect  may  be  judged  of  from  observing  that  Uic  ex- 
lonial  dianietei*s  of  the  great  topes  at  Anuradhapoora  were  360  ft.,  while 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  only  half  as  great. 

Of  the  monasteries  and  residences  of  the  kings  and  people  we  have 
even  less  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of 
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jome  of  the  details  and  of  the  general  effect  of  the  architectural 
urrangements.  They  are  bold  and  elegant,  and  singularly  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  of  the  merit  of  Buddhist  monimients 
as  works  of  art,  there  can  be  none  of  their  great  historical  value ; 
for  of  the  styles  still  practised  it  is  the  oldest,  having  been  constantly 
in  use  for  more  than  2000  years;  and  it  is  the  style  of  a  religion 
which  even  at  the  present  hour,  when  its  greatest  glory  has  passed 
away,  still  reckons  among  its  votaries,  if  not  a  greater,  at  least  as  great 
ft  number  of  followers  as  any  religion  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 
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Clin0N0L0(;Y. 

DATEH.  DATIA 

Pardwaiiath.  23rd  Tirthunkar  about    .     .  b.c.    800     MuiOa  of  Ougein A.D.   933 

Mahavira,24thuiu!last Tirthankur(cot*'m-  Hhoja  of  Ougcin,  about lOW 

porary  and  preceptor  of  Gauuuna  Bud-  i  Kumara  Pala  of  (.iuzerat  converted   .     .          in* 

dha),  died  about     ........  600  j  Temples  on  Mount  Abu     ....   1032  to  13SI 

Amogaven«ba,  King  of  Coi^evorani :  re-  Khombo  Kana  of  Merwar,  built  temple 

vival  of  Jaina  religion  by  Jina  Sena  at  Sadree,  and  pillar  at  Chittore     .     .          1418 

Acbarya 9  th  century  a. d.     UdayaSinh,  third  sack  of  Chittore  by  Akbar       ISM 


If  there  be  difficulty  in  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  Buddhist  archi- 
tecture, from  the  ignorance  that  necessaiily  exists  regarding  the  form 
of  a  religion  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  published  in  this 
country,  there  is  even  more  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Jaina  reU- 
gion.  For  this  we  have  no  materials  except  occasional  jiapers  in  the 
Transactions  of  learned  societies ;  and  even  that  information  is  so 
scanty,  and  the  results  so  inconclusive,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  out  either  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  religion.  It  is  certain  that 
it  rose  to  importance  only  on  the  decline  of  Buddhism  ;  and  that  it  in 
many  respects  resembles  that  religion.  Still  the  Jains  entirely  reject 
and  ignore  the  prophet  who  gave  his  name  to  Buddhism,  and  who 
impressed  on  that  religion  its  present  form  and  character  as  distinctly 
as  iMahomet  gave  its  character  to  the  religion  that  bears  his  name. 

The  Jains  reject  entirely  Sakya  Sinha  and  his  doctrines,  but  wor- 
ship 24  saints,  or  Tirthankars  as  they  are  called,  who  are  scdd  to  have 
lived  in  India,  succeeding  to  one  another  at  considerable  and  almost 
fabulous  intervals.  The  list  closes  with  Parswanath  and  Mahavira: 
the  last  of  whom  is  admitted  by  both  sects  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
and  friend  of  Buddha,  dying  about  600  years  before  Christ ;  the  former 
250  years  earlier,  lliese  two  are  the  saints  now  principally  worship- 
ped, and  indeed  the  only  ones  that  can  be  considered  as  reaUj  histo- 
rical personages. 

Tlie  most  probable  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  a  form  of  Buddhism 
did  exist  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  Sakya  Sinha  was  a 
reformer,  not  of  the  Brahminical  religion,  or  of  anything  connected 
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rith  it,  but  of  this  old  antecedent  Buddhism.  In  process  of  time  his 
eligion  perished  of  innate  decay,  sinking  under  the  burthen  of  its  own 
mniense  and  ovei^own  priesthood.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
estore  the  old  faith,  by  reviving  the  pre-existing  worthies,  and  totally 
gnoring  the  reform  and  its  consequent  monasticism,  and  the  result  of 
his  revival  was  Jainism.  The  reform  was  attempted,  however,  at  an 
ge  when  the  purer  traditions  of  the  old  faith  must  have  been  either 
irhoUy  lost  or  very  much  obscured,  and  when  Hinduism  was  com- 
peting for  the  favour  of  the  vulgar  to  an  extent  it  was  impossible  to 
►verlook.  It  became  in  consequence  not  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
aith,  but  a  mixture  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  such  as  Buddhism 
tad  never  sunk  into  in  its  most  degraded  days.  Still  it  got  rid  of  the 
)ric8thood,  and  of  the  unintelligible  mass  of  metaphysical  and  other 
reatises  which  crushed  that  religion  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  still 
lourishes  side  by  side  with  Hinduism  in  most  parts  of  India,  while 
3uddhism  is  wholly  extinct  in  the  land  where  it  first  was  propagated. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  Jains  at  the  present  time  are  either  in 
Juzerat  or  in  the  Mysore,  where  it  is  said  libraries  exist,  which  if 
explored  would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  This  is  mere  specu- 
ation,  and  till  the  books  are  seen  must  remain  so ;  but  there  does 
ixist,  in  both  these  and  the  surrounding  countries,  a  numerous  class  of 
Faiua  temples,  and  other  buildings,  which,  if  properly  examined, 
vould  settle  all  the  disputed  points  of  their  histor}%  as  far  as  they 
)elong  to  historical  times.  So  little,  however,  is  known  of  these 
)uilding8,  that  no  historical  deductions  can  be  obtained  from  them, 
ind,  so  far  from  their  lending  any  light  to  the  subject,  we  do  not  even 
mo'WF  the  history  of  the  style  itself,  but  must  be  content  with 
[escribing  the  architecture  as  we  find  it  at  the  culminating  point  of  its 
)erfection,  and  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Jaina  history,  about  the 
1 1th  or  12th  century  of  our  era. 

It  seems  at  this  period  to  have  stood  between  declining  Buddhism 
>n  the  one  hand,  and  rising  Hinduism  on  the  other,  the  temporary 
oisiress  of  the  continent  of  India,  extending  its  influence  from  Guze- 
ut,  its  principal  seat,  to  Delhi  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Cape  Comorin 
m  the  other.  Thus  it  remained  till  the  Indians  were  robbed  of  their 
ndependence  by  their  Mahometan  invaders,  when  they  lost  even  this 
)urer  faith,  and  sank  by  degrees  into  the  depth  of  that  monstrous 
(uperstition  known  at  present  as  the  Hindu  religion. 

The  oldest  Jaina  monuments  now  known  to  exist  are  probably 
hose  about  Janaghur  in  Guzerat.  The  tem])le  at  Somnath  and  some 
»f  those  about  Ahmedabad  appear  to  be  of  considerable  antiquit}'^; 
lone  of  these,  however,  have  yet  been  visited  by  any  one  who  knew 
low  to  distinguish  between  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  or  who  could 
jven  ascribe  to  each  religion  what  fairly  belonged  to  it.  Such  classifi- 
»tion  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  future  explorers.  The  oldest 
emples  I  myself  have  seen  are  those  on  Moimt  Abu  in  Guzerat,  a 
Loble  mountain  of  granite  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  height,  and 
ising  as  abruptly  from  the  sandy  desert  in  which  it  stands  as  an 
sland  from  the  ocean. 
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On  this  hill  are  several  Jaina  temples  of  considerable  beauty  and 
extent,  but  two  preeminently  so,  being  built  of  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  all  the  resources  of  Indian  art  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  erected.  The  more  modem  of  the  two  was  built  by  two 
brothers,  rich  merchants,  between  the  years  1197  and  1247,  and  for 
delicacy  of  carving  and  minute  beauty  of  detail  stands  almost  unrival- 
led even  in  this  land  of  patient  and  lavish  labour.* 

The  other,  built  by  another  merchant  prince,  Vimala  Sab,  appa- 
rently about  the  year  a.d.  1032,*  is  simpler  and  bolder,  though  still  as 
elaborate  as  good  taste  would  allow  in  any  purely  architectural  object 

A  plan  of  it  is  annexed 
(double  the  usual  scale), 
which  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  general  arrange- 
ments of  this  class  of 
buildings,  which  are  all 
tolerably  similar,  though 
of  course  varying  con- 
siderably in  extent. 

The  principal  object 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  « 
cell  lighted  only  from  the 
door,  containing  a  crCMSB- 
legged  seated  figure  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated*  in 
this  instance  Parawanttli. 
The  cell  is  always  teimi- 
iiated  upwards  by  a  py- 
ramidal spire-lilDd  Tocij 
somewhat  similar  ta  iboee 
of  the  numerous  little 
temples  of  Brambanim  in 
Java,'  but  more  like  the 
Hindu  temples  of  the 
same  age,  to  be  described 
hereafter.  To  this  is  il- 
ways  attached  a  portico, 
generally  of  considenible 
extent,  and  in  most  instances  surmoimted  by  a  dome  resting  on 
eight  pillars,  which  forms  indeed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  style,  as  well  as  its  most  beautiful  feature.  In  this  example  the 
portico  is  composed  of  48  pillars,  which  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
number ;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  an  oblong  court-yard,  about 
140  ft.  by  90  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller  pillars, 


Temple  of  Vimala  Sah,  Motmt  Abu. 


*  A  view  of  this  temple,  not  very  correct, 
forms  the  title-page  to  Col.  Tod's  Travels  in 
Western  India. 

*  See  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture, 


by  the  author,  p.  39,  from  whidi 
plan  and  view  are  taken. 
»  See  p.  59. 
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forming  porticos  to  a  range  of  cells,  55  in  number,  which  eDcloBe  it  on 
8dl  sides,  exactly  as  they  do  in  a  Buddhist  viliara.  In  this  case,  how- 
dver,  each  cell,  instead  of  being  the  residence  of  a  monk,  is  occupied 
by  one  of  those  cross-legged  images  which  belong  alike  to  Buddhism 
wd  Jainism,  between  which  many  find  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Here  they  are,  according  to  the  Jaina  practice,  all  of  Parswanath,  and 
over  the  door  of  each  cell,  or  on  its  jambs,  are  sculptured  scenes  from 
his  life. 

Externally  the  temple  is  perfectly  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  magnificence  ^vithin,  except  the  spii'c  of  the  cell  peeping 
over  the  plain  wall,  though  even  this  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
the  erection. 

The  woodcut  No.  44  w^ill  give  some  idea  of  the  arraugemeht  of  the 


^^^^^rr^^'^^^ 
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Porch  of  V^imala  Sah's  Teiniilc 


porch,  but  it  woidd  require  a  far  more  extensive  and  elaborate  drawing 
to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  its  extreme  beauty  of  detail  and 
diversity  of  design.  The  great  pillars,  as  will  be  seen,  are  of  the  same 
beigbt  as  those  of  the  smaller  external  porticos ;  and  like  them  they 
Snish  with  the  imiversal  bracket-capital  of  the  East;  upon  this  an 
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its  oomers ;  this  is  done  by  triangular  stones  placed  in  each  angle 
of  the  square,  as  in  woodcut  47,  thus  employing  five  stones  instead  of 
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47.  Diagrams  of  Iloufing.  44. 

one.  By  this  means,  the  size  of  the  central  stone  remaining  the  same, 
the  side  of  the  square  spcu^e  roofed  in  increased  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  10, 
the  actual  space  being  doubled.  The  next  step  in  the  process  (woodcut 
48)  is  by  employing  3  tiers  and  9  stones  instead  of  2  tiers  and  5  stones, 
which  quadruples  the  area  roofed.  Thus,  if  the  central  stone  is  4  ft., 
by  the  second  process  the  space  roofed  will  be  about  5  ft.  8  in.,  by  tk 
third  8  ft.  sciuare ;  by  a  fourth  process  (woodcut  49),   4  tiers  and  13 
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stones  are  used,  and  the  extent  roofed  may  be  9  or  10  ft.,  always 
assuming  the  central  stone  to  remain  4  ft.  square.  With  4  pillars  the 
process  is  seldom  carried  further  than  this,  but  with  another  tier  and 
8  pillars,  as  shown  in  woodcut  60,  it  may  be  carried  on  a  step  fuither, 
and  this  is  exactly  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the  tomb  at 
Mylassa  above  referred  to  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  instances  of  octagonal 
domes  in  this  style,  instead  of  the  octagonal  form  being  leflt  as  sach. 
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are  always  4  external  pillars  at  the  angles,  so  that  the  square 
is  retained,  with  12  pillars,  of  which  the  8  internal  pillars  may 
ron  as  mere  insertions  to  support  the  long  architrave  between 
angular  pillars. 

is  evident  that  here  again  we  come  to  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
\t  progress  without  using  large  and  long  stones.  This  was  some- 
met  by  making  the  lower  course  of  16  sides,  by  cutting  off  the 
s  of  the  octagon.  When  this  has  been  done  an  awkwardness 
in  getting  back  to  the  square  form.  This  was  escaped  in  all  the 
ices  I  am  acquainted  with,  by  adopting  circular  courses  for  all 
>  that  with  16  sides.  In  many  instances  the  lower  course  with  16 
is  altogether  omitted,  and  the  circles  placed  immediately  on  the 
jn.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  system  might  be  carried 
ructively  without  danger  of  weakness.  The  Indian  domes  seldom 
d  30  ft.  in  diameter,  but  this  may  have  arisen  more  from  the 
ilty  of  getting  architraves  above  12  or  13  ft.  in  length  to  support 
des,  than  from  any  inability  to  construct  domes  of  larger  diameter 
^mselves.  This  last  difficulty  was  to  some  extent  got  over  by  a 
n  of  bracketing,  by  which  more  than  half  the  bearing  of  the 
:rave  was  thrown  on  the  capital  of  the  column,  as  shown  in 
cut  61.     Of  course  this  method  might  have  been  carried  to  any 


Diagram  of  Indian  conBtrucLion. 
B.  Form  of  bracket  capital  in  the  angle  of  an  octagonal  dome. 


it,  80  that  a  very  short  architrave  would  suffice  for  a  large  dome  ; 
rhether  this  could  bo  done  with  elegance  or  not  is  another  matter. 
Indians  seem  to  have  thought  not ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  carried  it  to  any  extent.  Instead  of  bracketing,  however, 
sometimes  used  struts,  as  in  the  instance  imder  consideration, 
emple  of  Yimala  Sah,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  that  could 
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ever  be  made  a  really  serviceable  constructive  expedient  in  stone 
architecture. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  constructing 
domes  was  the  power  it  gave  the  architect  of  placing  them  on  pillare 
without  having  anything  to  fear  from  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  vault. 
The  Romans  never  even  attempted  this,  but  always,  so  to  speak, 
brought  their  vaults  down  to  the  ground,  or  at  least  could  only  erect 
them  on  great  cylinders,  which  confined  the  space  on  every  side.     The 
Byzantine  architects,  it  is  true,  cut  away  a  great  deal  of  this  sub- 
structiu-e,  but  nevertheless  they  never  could  get  rid  of  the  great  heavy 
piers  they  were  forced  to  employ  to  support  their  domes,  and  in  all 
ages  were  forced  to  use  either  heavy  abutments  externally,  or  to  crowd 
their  interiors  with  masses  of  masonry,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
sacrifice  either  the  external  efiect  or  internal  convenience  of  their 
buildings  to  the  constructive  exigencies  of  their  domes.     This  in  India 
never  was  the  case;   all  the  pressure  was  vertical,  and  it   only  re- 
quired sufficient  strength  in  the  support  to  bear  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  mass,  and  stability  was  insured — an  advantage  the  importance 
of  which  is  not  easily  over-estimated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  construction  was,  that  all 
the  decoration  of  the  Indian  domes  was  horizontal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ornaments  were  ranged  in  concentric  rings,  one  above  the  other, 
instead  of  being  disi)osed  in  vertical  ribs,  as  in  Roman  or  Gothic 
vaults.  This  arrangement  allows  of  far  more  variety  being  introduced, 
without  any  offence  to  good  taste,  and  pra(!tically  has  rendered  some 
of  these  Jaina  domes  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  elaborate  roofing 
that  can  anywhere  be  seen.  Another  consequence  deduced  from  this 
mode  of  construction  wjis  the  employment  of  pendants  from  the  centres 
of  the  dome*,  which  are  used  to  an  extent  that  would  have  surprised 
even  the  Tudor  architects  of  our  own  country.  With  them,  however, 
the  pendant  was  an  architectural  **tour  de  force,"  requiring  great 
constructive  ingenuity  and  large  masses  to  counterbalance,  and  is 
always  tending  to  destroy  the  building  it  oniauients ;  while  the  Indian 
pendant,  on  the  contrary,  only  adds  its  own  weight  to  that  of  the  dome, 
and  has  no  other  prejudicial  tendency.  Its  foims,  too,  generally  have  a 
lightness  and  elegance  never  even  imtigined  in  Gothic  art;  it  hangs 
from  the  centre  of  a  dome  more  like  a  lustre  of  ciystal  drops  than  a 
solid  mass  of  marble  or  of  stone. 

As  before  remarked,  the  8  pillars  that  support,  the  dome  are 
never  left  alone,  the  l)ii«e  being  always  made  square  by  the  addition 
of  4  others  at  the  angles.  There  are  many  small  buildings  so  con- 
strut5ted  with  1 2,  but  oftener  2  more  are  added  on  each  face,  making 
20,  as  shown  in  the  npper  side  of  the  diagram  (52) ;  or  4  on  each 
face,  making  28 ;  or  again,  2  in  front  of  these  4,  or  6  on  each  face,  so 
as  to  make  3(3 ;  and  the  same  system  of  aggregation  is  carried  on  till 
the  number  reaches  56  (woodcut  53),  which  is  the  largest  number 
I  ever  saw  surrounding  one  dome ;  but  any  number  of  these  domes 
may  surroimd  one  temple,  or  central  dome,  and  the  number  of  pillars 
consequently  Ix'  multiplied  arJ  injitiitum.     When  so  great  a  number  of 
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pillars  i8  introduced  as  in  the  last  instance,  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
outmost  compartment  on  each  face  square,  and  surmount  it  with  a 
smaller  dome.  This  is  sometimes  done  even  with  the  smallest  niunber, 
but  not  so  frequently. 


52.    IHagrain  Plan  of  Jaina  Temple. 


Diagram  of  Jaina  Temple. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  makes  the  principal  aisles 
wider  than  the  side  ones,  in  the  ratio  of  10  :  7  (or  rather  1000  ;  707), 
which  for  aisles  of  the  same  height  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  pro- 
portion that  can  bo  imagined.  In  Gothic  churches  the  principal  aisles 
are  generally  twice  as  wide  as  the  side  ones,  but  thoy  arc  also  twice  as 
high,  which  restores  the  proportion.  Here,  where  the  height  of  all  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  this  gradation  just  suffices  for  variety,  and  to 
mark  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts,  without  the  one  overpower- 
ing the  other ;  and  neither  has  the  appeamnce  of  being  too  broad  or 
too  narrow. 

It  is  of  course  difficidt  for  those  who  have  never  seen  a  building  of 
the  class  just  described  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  arrangements  ; 
and  they  have  seldom  been  practised  in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
one  building  in  which  they  have  accidentally  been  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  which  owes  its  whole  beauty  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  follows  the  arrangement  above  described.  The  building  is 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  Internally 
its  principal  feature  is  a  dome  supported  on  8  pillars,  with  4  more 
in  the  angles,  and  2  principal  aisles  crossing  the  building  at  right 
angles,  with  smaller  square  compartments  on  each  side.  This  church 
is  the  great  architect's  masterpiece,  but  it  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  had  its  resemblance  to  a  Jaina  porch  been  more  complete. 
The  necessity  of  confining  the  dome  and  aisles  within  4  walls  greatly 
injures  the  effect  as  compared  with  the  Indian  examples.  Even  the 
Indian  plan  of  roofing,  explained  above,  might  be  used  in  such  a 
building  with  much  less  expense  and  less  constructive  danger  than  a 
Gothic  vault  of  the  same  extent. 
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It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation  to  find  out  whether  the 
Buddhists  ever  built  domes.  At  first  sight,  almost  every  one  would  be 
inclined  to  answer  that  they  did,  so  universally  do  domical  forms 
appear  in  all  their  topes  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
should  have  adopted  such  a  form  so  generally,  without  attaching  to  it 
some  more  meaning  than  we  can  trace  in  it ;  for  it  is  neither  the  usual 
form  of  a  tumidus,  nor  of  any  sort  of  roof  or  covering,  except  that  of 
a  dome  of  construction.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  primd  fade 
evidence,  added  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Jains  adopted  the  dome  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  made  it  the  principal  feature  in  their  archi- 
tecture, it  still  appears  probable  that  the  Buddhists  never  constructed, 
or  knew  of,  a  true  dome  of  any  sort. 

In  the  first  place,  no  tope  shows  internally  the  smallest  trace  of  a 
chamber  so  constructed,  nor  do  any  of  the  adjacent  buildings  incline  to 
such  a  mode  of  construction,  which  must  ere  now  have  been  detected 
had  it  ever  existed. 

In  the  next  place,  no  one  of  the  caves  or  rock-cut  temples  of  any 
sort  shows  any  tendency  even  to  this  architectural  form.  In  them 
everything  is  a  direct  imitation  of  some  wooden  construction,  and  in  no 
one  instance,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there  a  semblance  of  a  stone  roof  of 
any  kind,  nor  even  of  an  arch,  either  horizontally  constructed  or  on 
the  radiating  principle ;  much  less  of  a  dome,  which  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  thing  to  construct  than  a  mere  arch.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  form,  or 
if  they  knew  it  that  they  still  adhered,  as  many  races  and  nations 
have  done  before  and  since  their  time,  to  peculiar  and  characteristic 
styles  of  their  own. 

After  this  digression,  little  remains  to  be  said  of  Jaina  architecture, 
except  to  point  out  the  principal  buildings  in  this  style  so  far  as  they 
are  known.  Tlie  oldest  are  those  at  Jonaghur,  in  Guzerat ;  but  they 
have  never  been  either  described  or  dra^vn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  intelligible.  The  same  may  almost  be  said  of  the  fiuuous 
temple  of  Somnath,  against  which  Mahmoud,  the  Gaznavide,  directed 
his  famous  campaign  in  the  year  1025.  A  short  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  Travels  in  Western  India ;  and  a  view  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Postans  enables  us  to  ascertain  that  it  is  a  56-pillared 
portico,  like  the  one  represented  in  woodcut  No.  53,  with  a  central 
and  4  angular  domes,  but  not  remarkable  either  for  its  size  or  its 
beauty.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  considerably  spoilt  in 
the  process. 

The  other  Jaina  temples  of  Guzerat  are  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
us  ;  so  are  those  of  the  Mysore,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 

At  Chandravati,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Abu,  there  are 
many  remains  of  Jaina  temples  of  great  beauty.  The  place,  however,  is 
now  wholly  deserted,  and  has  in  consequence  been  used  as  a  quany  by 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  so  that  little  remains  in  a  perfect 
state.  To  the  northward  of  this  there  are  many  temples,  but  none 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.     The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  style 
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appears  to  have  been  that  of  Ehtimbo  Eana,  of  Ondeypore,  a.d.  1418  to 
1468,  who,  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  filled  his  country 
with  beautiful  buildings,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Amongst  others 
he  built  the  Temple  of  Sadree,  situated  in  a  deserted  glen,  running 
into  the  western  slope  of  the  AravuUi,  below  his  favourite  fort  of 
Komnlmeer.  Notwithstanding  long  neglect,  it  still  is  nearly  perfect, 
and  is  the  most  complicated  and  extensive  Jaina  temple  I  have  ever 
myself  seen. 

From  the  annexed  plan  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  nearly  a 
square,  200  ft.  by  225  ft.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  projection  on 
each  fskce.  In  the  centre  of 
this  stands  the  great  shrine, 
not,  however,  occupied,  as 
usual,  by  one  cell,  but  by  four ; 
or  rather  four  great  niches, 
in  each  of  which  is  placed  a 
statue  of  Adinath,  or  Hishab- 
deva,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Jaina  saints.  Above 
this  are  four  other  niches,  simi- 
larly occupied,  opening  on  the 
terraced  roofis  of  the  building. 
Near  the  four  angles  of  the 
court  are  four  other  smaller 
nhrines,  and  around  them,  or 
on  each  side  of  them,  are  20 
domes,  supported  by  about  420 
columns ;  four  of  these  domes, 
the  central  ones  of  each  group, 
are  three  stories  in  height,  and 
tower   over  the   others;    and 

one,  that  facing  the  principal  entrance,  is  supported  by  the  very  unusual 
number  of  16  columns,  and  is  36  ft.  in  diameter,  the  others  being  only 
24  ft.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  building  by  4  imcovered  courts,  and 
the  whole  ifl  surrounded  by  a  range  of  cells,  most  of  them  unoccupied, 
each  of  which  has  a  pyramidal  roof  of  its  own. 

The  general  external  effect  of  the  Sadree  Temple  may  be  judged  of 
by  woodcut  No.  55 ;  owing  to  its  lofty  basement,  and  the  greater  ele- 
vation of  the  principal  domes,  it  gives  a  more  favourable  impression  of 
a  Jaina  temple  than  is  usually  the  case  ;  the  defect  of  these  buildings 
generally  being  their  want  of  architectural  design  on  their  exterior 
faces.  ^ 

The  immense  number  of  parts  in  the  building,  and  their  general 
smallness,  prevents  its  laying  claim  to  anything  like  architectural 
grandeur ;  but  their  variety,  their  beauty  of  detail — no  two  pillars  in 


Plan  of  Temple  at  Sadn-c.    From  a  plan  by  the 
Aiulior.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


'  A  riew  of  the  interior  is  given  in  the  author's  Illustrations  of  Indian  ArehitcctuiT, 
plate  X. 
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the  whole  building  being  exactly  alike — and  the  grace  with  which 
they  are  arranged,  the  tasteful  admixture  of  domes  of  different  heights 
with  flat  ceilings,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  light  is  introduced, 
combine  to  produce  an  excellent  effect.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  other 
building  in  India  of  the  same  class  that  leaves  so  pleasing  an  impres- 
Hi(m,  or  affords  so  many  hint*  for  the  graceful  arrangement  of  columns 
in  an  interior. 


55.  External  View  of  the  Temple  ui  Sadree. 

Besides  its  merits  of  design,  its  dimensions  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised ;  it  covens  altogether  about  48,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  a« 
much  as  one  of  our  ordinary  mediaeval  cathedrals,  and,  taking  the 
basement  into  account,  is  nearly  of  equal  bulk ;  while  in  amount  of 
labour  and  of  sculptural  decorations  it  far  sui-passes  any. 

The  other  Jaina  temples  with  wliich  I  am  acquainted  are  gene- 
rally less  extensive  and  less  interesting  than  the  two  above  described  ; 
frequently  they  consist  only  of  a  square  cell,  covered  witli  a  pyramidal 
spire,  and  a  porch  of  greater  or  less  extent,  without  the  enclosing 
coui-t  and  its  accompaniment  of  cells,  &c. ;  although  it  probably  was 
always  intended  that  they  should  have  this  if  completed. 

In  the  Bengal  provinces  several  of  these  Jaina  temples  have  been 
converted  into  mosques,  constituting  some  of  the  few  remains  of  more 
ancient  times  that  the  bigotry  of  the  Moslems  has  spared  to  us.  One 
still  exists  at  Canouge,  on  the  Ganges,  the  only  really  ancient  building 
remaining  of  that  great  cit}'.  Another,  though  of  more  modem  date, 
is  found  at  Dhar,  near  Mandoo,  in  Malwa.  But  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  collection  of  Jaina  remains  around  the  Kootnb 
Minar,  at  old  Delhi,  where  they  form  the  most  picturesque  and  inte- 
rohting  group  of  iiiins  now  found  in  Northern  India,  and  for  elaborate 
exuberance  of  detail  are  almost  unrivalled  even  in  India. 

The  process  b}^  which  this  conversion  of  a  Jaina  temple  to  a  Mos- 
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lem  moBqne  was  effected  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the 
plan  of  that  of  Vimala  Sab,  on  Mount  Abn  (woodcut  43,  p.  70).  By 
removing  the  princii>al  cell  and  its  porch  from  the  centre  of  the  court, 
and  building  up  the  entrances  of  the  cells  that  surround  it,  a  court- 
yard was  at  once  obtained,  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  which 
always  was  the  typical  form  of  a  mosque.  Still  one  essential  feature 
was  wanting — a  more  important  side  towards  Mecca;  this  they  easily 
obtained  by  removing  the  smaller  pillars  from  that  side,  and  re-erecting 
in  their  place  the  larger  pillars  of  the  porch,  with  their  dome  in  the 
centre,  and,  if  there  were  two  smaller  domes,  by  placing  them  at  each 
end.  Thus,  without  a  single  new  column  or  carved  stone  being 
required,  they  obtained  a  mosque  which,  for  convenience  and  beauty, 
was  unsurpassed  by  anything  they  afterwards  erected  fi'om  their  own 
original  designs.  All  this,  however,  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in 
a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  when  describing  the  Mahometan 
architecture  of  India,  of  which  this  transformation  was  the  commence- 
ment, as  it  was  the  end  of  the  style  which  has  just  been  described. 

Towers. 

The  Jains,  like  their  predecessors  the  Buddhists,  are  great  tower- 
builders  ;  but  towers  are,  in  themselves,  frailer  structures  than  tem- 
ples, besides  which  there  is  less  zeal  in  preserving  them,  so  that  few 
remain  perfect  to  our  day.  Two  of  these  are  still  standing  in  the  fort 
of  Chittore.  The  older  and  smaller  of  the  two,  belonging  apparently 
to  the  tenth  century,  is  the  most  elegant  in  form  and  detail.  It  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose  it  was  erected/  The  other  was  raised  by  the 
same  Khumbo  Bana  who  btiilt  the  temple  at  Sadree,  to  commemorate 
Us  victory  over  Mahmoud  of  Malwa,  in  the  year  1 439.  It  therefore  is 
in  Buddhist  language  a  Jaya  Sthamba,  or  pillar  of  victory,  like  that  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  but  in  infinitely  better  taste  as  an  architectural 
object  than  the  Boman  example,  though  in  sculpture  it  may  be  inferior. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  56)  it  is  9  stories  in  height, 
each  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  exterior.  A  stair  in  the 
centre  communicates  with  each,  and  leads  to  the  two  upper  stories, 
which  are  open,  and  more  ornamental  than  those  below.  It  is  30  ft. 
wide  at  the  base,  and  more  than  120ft.  in  height;  the  whole  being 
covered  with  architectural  ornaments  and  sculptures  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  no  plain  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  this  mass  of  decora- 
tion is  so  kept  imder,  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  either  with  the  out- 
line or  the  general  effect  of  the  pillar. 

The  Mahometans,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  adopted  the  plan  of 
erecting  towers  of  victory  to  commemorate  their  exploits,  but  the  most 
direct  imitation  was  by  the  Chinese,  whose  9-storiod  pagodas  are 
almost  literal  copies  of  these  Jaina  towers,  translated  into  their  own 
peculiar  mode  of  expression. 


*  See  Illustrations  of  Indian  Arcbilectiire,  l>v  the  author,  plate  ix. 
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Of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  Jains  we  know  little.  In  the  few 
tnildings  remaining  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
he  Hindus,  and  nothing  that  can  at  all  vie  either  in  interest  or  beauty- 
nth  the  temples  we  have  just  been  describing.  These  temples, 
hough  smaller  than  those  of  the  Southern  Hindus,  and  less  grand  than 
ome  of  the  Buddhist  remains,  are  still,  I  must  think,  the  most  pleasing 
nd  elegant  specimens,  of  internal  architecture  at  least,  that  are  now 
0  be  found  in  India.  Could  they  be  traced  to  their  source,  they 
rould  probably  aiford  as  pleasing  a  chapter  of  architectural  history  as 
ny  of  the  second-class  styles  we  are  acquainted  with.  At  present  the 
tyle  is  less  known  than  any  of  the  others  found  in  India,  and  its 
Jstoiy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  even  broached,  much  less 
rritten  by  any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  given  their  attention  to  the 
ubject.* 


'  In  the  above  account  of  Jaina  architec- 
ure  1  have  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  Indra 
>Qbba  group  of  caves  at  Eliora,  which  are 
^erally,  and,  I  believe,  correctly,  ascribed 
to  the  Jains.  I  have  done  this  because  struc- 
toral  examples  are  so  much  more  easily  un- 
derstood, that  they  are  always  preferable 
when  they  exist,  and  there  is  nothing  in  these 
cares  remarkable  in  itself,  nor  anything  that 


would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than 
has  been  done  by  the  examples  above  quoted. 
They  look  much  more  like  Buddhist  caves 
without  cells  than  anything  the  Jains  ever 
built,  so  far  at  least  as  we  know,  and,  though 
interesting  as  specimens  of  cave  architecture, 
have  not  the  same  merit  as  structural  build- 
ings. Illustrations  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Daniell's  Views  in  the  East. 
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The  architecture  of  the  Hindus  may  bo  divided  into  three  perfectly 
distinct,  though  contemporary,  styles.  The  first  being  the  Southern 
Hindu — that  practised  by  the  Tamul  races  of  the  south — and  wholly 
confined  to  the  countries  lying  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
Nerbuddha  or  Vindya  range. 

The  second,  the  Northern  or  Arian  Hindu,  found  only  between  the 
Himalaya  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  last-mentioned  style,  in 
the  countries  into  which  the  Arian  or  SanscritHspeaking  races  pene- 
trated, and  where  they  settled,  which  are  now  known  as  the  Bengal 
Presidency. 

The  third  style  is  found  only  in  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab;  it 
differs  considerably  from  the  other  two,  though  possessing  more  simi- 
larity to  the  southern  style  than  to  that  which  intervenes  between 
them. 

Of  the  Northern  Hindu  style  we  have  very  few  remains,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  of  temple-building 
nover  was  practised  in  the  North  nearly  to  the  extent  which  we  find 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  South. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  temple-building 
has  received  so  extraordinary  a  development  as  in  the  south  of  India, 
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taking  the  amount  and  the  circumfitances  of  the  population  into 
account.  At  no  period  of  their  history  did  the  Tamul  races  rise  to 
anything  like  importance  politically,  nor  have  we  any  reason  for 
believing  that  these  countries  were  ever  more  populous  than  they  are 
at  present.  In  literature  they  have  done  nothing  origmal,  all  that 
they  possess  being  borrowed  directly  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Arian 
races  of  the  north.  In  scieuce,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  they  have 
made  no  advance  whatever.  Yet  this  country  is  covered  with  temples 
which,  for  extent  and  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  them,  may  rival 
Kamac  and  the  most  extensive  temples  of  Egypt,  and  surpass  even  the 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages  in  complexity  of  design  cuid  variety  of 
detail.  Their  relative  merit  as  works  of  art  is  another  question,  which 
must  I  fear  be  decided  against  them;  but,  as  specimens  of  patient 
devotional  labour,  they,  so  fietr  as  I  know,  stand  as  yet  unrivalled  in 
the  architectural  history  of  the  world. 

Historical  Notice. 

K  a  line  be  drawn  east  and  west  from  Madras  to  Mangalore,  it  will 
cut  off  a  portion  of  India  forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  of  400 
miles  a  side,  within  which  are  situated  almost  all  the  great  temples 
of  Southern  India. 

To  the  north  of  this  line  the  country  seems  never  to  have  been 
sufficiently  thickly  peopled,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  for  any  rich  or 
powerful  states  to  have  been  established  within  its  boimdaries.  Con- 
sequently, we  do  not  find  many  temples  there,  and  those  that  are  known 
to  exist  have  been  so  imperfectly  drawn  or  described  that  they  cannot 
at  present  be  rendered  available  for  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
style. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  this  line  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  inhabited  (above  the  Ghats  at  least)  by  people  of  the  pure  Tamul 
race,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  aboriginal  in  the  country.  As  far 
as  their  traditions  reach  they  have  been  divided  into  three  kingdoms 
or  states,  the  Pandyas,  the  Cholas,  and  the  Cheras,  forming  a  little 
triarchy  of  powers,  neither  interfered  with  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  nor  interfering  with  those  beyond  their  limits.  During  the 
greater  peat  of  their  existence  all  their  relations  of  war  and  peace 
have  been  among  themselves,  and  they  have  grown  up  a  separate 
people,  as  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Of  the  three,  the  most  southern  was  called  the  Pandyan  kingdom, 
and  was  the  earliest  civilized,  and  seems  to  have  attained  sufficient 
importance  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  to  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  geographers.  How  much 
earlier  it  became  a  state,  or  had  a  regular  succession  of  rulers,  we 
know  not,*  but  it  seems  certainly  to  have  attained  to  some  consistency 
as  early  as  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  maintained 


■  The  best  accoant  of  this  state  is  that     are  found  in  Taylor's  Analysis  of  the  Mack- 

Jiren  by  Profetsor  Wilson  in  vol.  iii.  of  the     enzie  MSS.  and  elsewhere. 
oumal  K.  A.  S.,  but  many  scattered  notices 
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itself  within  its  original  boundaries,  tiU  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  it  was  swallowed  up  in  our  all-devouring  aggression. 

During  this  long  period  the  Pandyans  had  several  epochs  of  great 
brilliancy  and  power,  followed  by  long  intervening  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  obscurity.  The  first  and  fifth  or  sixth  centuries  seem  to  have 
been  those  when  they  especially  distinguished  themselves.  If  build- 
ings of  these  epochs  still  exist  in  the  country,  of  which  I  see  no 
improbability,  they  are  utterly  unknown  as  yet,  as  weU  as  aU  those 
of  the  intervening  periods  down  to  the  reign  of  Trimul  Naik,  a.d.  1624. 
This  prince  adorned  the  capital  city  of  Madura  with  many  splendid 
buildings,  some  of  which  have  been  dra\vn  by  Daniell  and  others. 
AVhat  more  ancient  remains  there  may  be  will  not  be  known  till  the 
place  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically  explored. 

The  Chola  kingdom  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery  and 
Coleroon  rivers,  which  seems  always  to  have  been  their  principal  seat, 
nearly  to  Madras,  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  called  after  them  Cholo- 
mandalam  or  Coroinandel.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  is 
not  known,  but  their  political  relations  with  Cashmere  can  be  traced 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  probably  earlier.  Their  epoch  of 
greatest  glory,  however,  was  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
when  they  seem  to  have  conquered  not  only  their  neighbours  the 
Pandyas  and  Cheras,  but  even  to  have  surpassed  the  bounds  of  the 
triarchy,  and  carried  their  arms  into  Ceylon,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Ellora,  where  the  great  Kylas  cave  was  excavated,  either  by  them  or 
under  their  influence.  Mter  this  period  they  had  no  great  rerival 
like  the  Pandyas  under  Trimul  Naik,  but  sank  step  by  step  under  the 
Mahometans,  Maharattas,  and  English,  to  their  present  state  of  utter 
degradation. 

The  Cheras  occupied  the  country  above  the  Ghats  between  Mysore 
and  Madura,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chola  country.  ITiey  seem  never 
to  have  been  so  important  as  either  of  their  neighbours,  and  certainly 
never  were  such  temple-builders,  their  country  being  singularly  bare 
of  important  monuments  of  this  class.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Cholas  in  the  tenth  century,  and  never  afterwards  regained  their  former 
power  or  position — having  only  shortly  recovered  their  independence 
to  sink  again  imder  the  rising  power  of  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and 
Vijanuggur.* 

Although,  politically,  these  three  states  always  remained  distinct, 
and  generally  antagonistic,  the  people  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Their  architecture  is  diiferent  from  any  other,  but  united  in  itself,  and 
has  gone  through  a  process  of  gradual  change  from  the  earliest  times 
at  which  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  until  we  lose  sight  of  it 
altogether  in  the  last  century.  This  change  is  invariably  for  the 
worse,  the  earlier  specimens  being  in  all  instances  the  most  perfeett 
and  the  degree  of  degradation  forming  an  exact  chronometric  scale, 
by  which  we   may  measure   the   age   of  the  buildings.     Ascending 


^   Kur  an   accouut  of  the  Chera  kiugdom  sec  a  {>apcr  by  Mr.  Duwson  in   vol.  viii.  of 
the  Jourual  K.  A.  S. 
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upwards,  we  lose  the  thread  of  our  architectural  history  just  when 
we  come  to  something  so  elegant  and  pure  as  almost  to  admit  a 
uomparisou  with  some  of  the  better  specimens  of  classic  art  in  more 
western  lands. 

The  Southern  part  of  India  was  the  scone  of  protracted  disputes 
between  the  Buddhist  religion  and  that  of  the  Hindus  ^  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  century.  These  contests  ended  in  the  persecution  and 
expulsion  of  the  former,  though  their  successors  the  Jains  still  flourished 
%t  Conjeveram,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  scats  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  in  the  Mysore.  So  completely  was  Buddhism  extirpated,  that  no 
tnonument  of  that  religion  exists,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  south  of  the 
tope  of  Amravati  described  above.* 

The  Hindu  religion,  which  thus  became  supreme,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brahmanical,  from  the  Brahmins  or  priests 
belonging  to  its  two  great  sects.  These  two  sects  consist  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Siva  and  of  Vishnu,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
iinother,  and  almost  antagonistic.  Both  are  now  overloaded  with  a 
mass  of  the  most  monstrous  and  degrading  superstition.  The  origin 
i»f  the  Sivite  and  Vishnave  sects  is  unknown  to  us.  We  can  con- 
fidently assert  that  neither  of  them  wjis  derived  from  the  Indo- 
Germanic  or  Sanscrit-speaking  races,  whose  simple  monotheism  was 
a  pure  fire-worship,  similar  to  that  of  the  Persians,  and  consequently 
as  far  removed  from  the  absurdities  of  the  Hindus  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

There  are  several  very  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  tenets 
of  the  Vishnaves  and  the  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria.  Garuda,  the 
eagle-headed  Yahana,  and  companion  of  Vishnu,  seems  identical  witli 
the  figure  now  so  &miliar  to  us  in  Assyrian  sculpture,  j)robably  repre- 
senting Ormazd.  The  fish-god  of  the  Assyrians,  Dagon,  prefigures  the 
fish  Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  man-lion  is  not  more 
familiar  to  us  in  Assyria  than  in  India,  and  tradition  generally  points 
to  the  West  for  the  other  figures  scarcely  so  easily  recognised — more 
specially  Bali,  whose  name  alone  is  an  index  to  his  origin ;  and  Maha 
V^sura,  who,  by  a  singular  inversion,  is  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,'* 
nstead  of  a  bull  with  a  man's  head,  jis  he  is  always  figured  in  his 
lative  land.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  nintH  Avatar  of 
Vishnu  is  always  Buddha  himself,  and  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
here  appears  to  have  been  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  Jains 
md  the  Vishnaves  ;*  which,  with  many  other  facts  which  it  is  needless 
o  refer  to  here,  point  I  think  indubitably  to  a  common  origin  for  these 
hree  forms  of  faith — Buddhism  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  oldest 
lerivative  from  that  common  source  ;  Jainaism,  a  less  pure  modifica- 
ion;  and  Vishnaism,  one  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  present 
nhabitants  of  India. 


■  Many  passages  in  tlie  Mackenzie  MSS.,  Trans.  K.  A.  S.,  for  tlie  sculpture  at  Mahu 

leponited  at  the  East  India  House,  refer  to  Balipuram. 

heM  disputes.  *  Asiatic  Reticarclies,  vol.  ix.  p.  270,  and 

•  See  p.  14  and  woodcut  No.  9.  vol.  xvii.  p.  285. 

>  See   Dr.  Babington,    plate  4,   vol.  ii., 
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The  Sivite  BupeiBtitiou  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  indigenons 
fi)nu  of  worship  belonging  to  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India, 
iQodiiied  no  doubt  to  an  immense  extent  by  contact  with  the  foreign 
forms  of  faith  just  alluded  to ;  the  whole  being  now  so  completely 
jumbled  together  as  to  appear  |)arts  of  one  great  system,  instead  of 
merely  being  amalgamations  of  a  vast  immber  of  heterogeneoiis 
elements,  which  have  been  floating  about  in  the  un&thomable  sea  of 
misguided  imaginings  of  the  Hindus  during  the  long  dark  ages  of  their 
intellectual  and  political  degradation. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  essential  difference  either  in  the 
plans  or  forms  of  the  Sivite  or  Vishnave  temples  in  the  south  of  India. 
It  is  only  by  observing  the  images  or  emblems  worshipped,  or  bv 
reading  the  stories  represented  in  the  numerous  scidptures  with  which 
a  temple  is  adorned,  that  we  find  out  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  the  temples  consist  almost  invariably  of  the  four 
following  pai*ts,  arranged  in  various  manners,  as  afterwards  to  be 
explained,  but  differing  in  themselves  only  according  to  the  age  in 
which  they  wore  executed : — 

1.  The  principal  part,  the  actual  temple  itself,  is  called  the  rrmona. 
It  is  always  square  in  plan,  and  surmounted  by  a  p^oumidal  roof  of  one 
or  more  stories ;  it  contains  the  cell  in  which  the  image  of  the  god  or 
his  emblem  is  placed. 

2.  The  porches  or  MarUapas,  which  always  cover  and  precede  the 
door  loading  to  the  cell. 

3.  Gate  pyramids,  GopuraSj  leading  into  the  quadrangular  encli>' 
sures  which  always  surround  the  Vinuincui. 

4.  Pillare<l  halls  or  Choultries^  used  for  various  purposes,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  these  temples. 

Besides  these,  a  temple  always  contains  tanks  or  wells  for  water — 
to  be  used  either  for  sacred  puq^ses  or  the  convenience  of  the  priests 
— ilwellings  fur  all  the  viirious  grades  of  the  priesthood  attached  to  it, 
and  numerous  other  buildings  designed  for  state  or  convenience. 

VlMANAS. 

The  Vxmana^  though  frequently  not  the  largest,  is  always  the  most 
important  part  of  a  Hindu  temple,  being  in  fact  the  sanctuary  or  temple 
itself.  As  before  stated,  it  is  always  square  in  plan.  In  smaller 
temples  the  perpendicular  part  is  generally  equal  in  height  to  its 
breadth,  or,  in  other  words,  it  forms  a  cube.  In  the  larger  temples  it» 
height  is  very  much  less  than  its  breadth ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  the  cell  which  it  contains  (the  garhha  griha,  or  womb  of  the  house) 
is  always  a  cube,  or  intended  to  be  so ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  it,  that  I  am  by  no  means  certain  this  is  always  the  ease. 

The  perpendicular  part  is  always  of  stone,  generally  of  granite, 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  and  other  ornaments  common  to  this 
style.  The  ])yramidal  roof  is  generally  of  brickwork  covered  with 
stucco.     This  in  the  smallest  temples  is  only  one  story  high,  but  in 
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arger  ones,  such  as  that  at  Tanjore  (woodcut  No.  60),  it  rises  through 
14  stories  to  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft. 

The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  57)  represents  one  3  stories  in  height 


&«.  Perumal  Pagoda,  Madura.    No  scale. 

From  a  MS.  drawing  In  the  possession  of  General  Monieith,  Madras  Engineers. 

Ht  Madura,  belonging  probably  to  the  age  of  Trimul  Naik,  and  shows 
all  the  more  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  more  modem  style.  There 
is  a  complete  resemblance  between  this  building  and  one  of  the  very 
carious  rock-cut  temples  described  above  at  Mahavellipore.^  Every 
part  of  the  one  is  represented  in  the  other,  with  such  differences  only 
as  the  difference  of  age  (about  300  years)  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
rhus  the  little  cells,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Maha- 
^ellipore  temple,  have  hero  become  niches.  It  is  evident  that  both  are 
ierived  from  some  common  source,  the  later  example  receding  farther 
from  the  original. 

Both,  it  will  be  seen,  are  covered  with  a  small  domelike  terminar 
ion,  which  is  common  to  all  temples  in  the  south,  without  exception. 


^  See  p.  65,  woodcut  42. 
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so  far  as  I  know;  .still  in  no  instance  can  it  bo  tniced  U*  a  dome  of 
construction.  That  it  is  lH>rroweil  from  the  HiuUlhist  tope  will  Ix' 
tolenibly  evident  by  referring  to  woodcut  No.  41,  where  a  similar  ter- 
mijiation  covers  a  Nepalese  kosthakar ;  but  in  that  instance  it  \m- 
doid»tedly  is  meant  to  n?])resent  the  siicred  endilem  i»f  the  Buddhists. 
In  the  i»lder  example  at  ^lahavelliijore  it  looks  more  like  the  umbrella 
that  crowns  the  Ihiddhist  relic-shrijie  (see  woodcut  No.  14)  than  the 
relic-shrine  itself;  but  in  either  case  its  ori»>;in  can  liardly  bo  con- 
sidered as  doubtful. 


5;*,  rouiplc  at  rai\jore. 

Fn^iii  Uie  •  lJritl>h  Museum -KKjpiiuii  Antiquities;  vol.  I.  p.  1^8. 

liy  far  the  most  splendid  temple  in  India  is  the  great  pagoda  at 
Tanjnre  ;  its  base  measures  S2  ft.  each  way,  it  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  its  pyramidal  roof  rises  throujz;h  14  stories  to  a  height  of 
ISO  ur  'JOO  ft.  Its  age  has  n«»t  yet  been  satisfactorily  Jiscortaineil. 
though    its  base  is  covered   with   inscriptions  that  would  reveal  it* 
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history  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  them.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  it  belongs  to  the  great  age  of  the  Chola  dynasty, 
probably  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  ;  but  if  so,  its  upper  part  must 
have  undergone  a  very  thorough  repair  at  some  later  date,  possibly 
on  its  appropriation  to  Sivaism;  for,  as  its  gateways  are  decidedly 
Vishnave,  the  temple  was  probably  so  also  when  first  built,  but  like 
many  others  in  India  given  over  to  the  more  popular  faith  at  some 
subsequent  period.  At  all  events  it  is  the  finest  temple  in  the  south, 
being  almost  the  only  one  in  which  the  vimana  or  temple  is  the  prin- 
cipal object,  round  which  the  subordinate  ones  are  grouped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  great  and  consistent  whole.  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  been  aggregated  together  as  if  by  accident,  and  the  principal 
object  is  so  overpowered  by  the  secondary  ones  as  utterly  to  destroy 
all  appearance  of  design. 

In  most  instances  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  cell  only  by  its  door- 
way ;  but  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  obscurity  which 
they  covet  so  much,  as  enhancing  the  mystery  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is 
generally  covered  by  an  ante-temple,  or  pronaos — here  called  Anterala 
— generally  about  half  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  its  breadth  being  the 
eiame  as  tlmt  of  the  cell. 

Porches,  or  Mantapas. 

Beyond  this  is  a  porch,  or  Mantapa,  which  is  usually  a  square 
building,  in  plan  nearly  identical  with  the  temple  itself,  and  having 
B  door  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  one  leading  to  the  cell  of  the  toiuplc, 
the  other  three  admitting  light  and  access  to  its  interior.  Its  roof  is 
generally  pyramidal,  but  very  much  lower  than  that  of  the  temple 
itself;  but  often  it  is  flat,  and  devoid  of  any  crowning  ornament. 

To  this  another  porch  sometimes  succeeds ;  and  when  this  is  the 
ease,  the  inner  one  is  distinguished  as  the  Ardha  Mantapa,  the  outer 
as  the  Maha  Mantapa.  When  joined  together  the  outer  is  generally 
open  in  front  and  closed  only  on  the  sides,  so  that  it  does  not  materially 
obstruct  the  passage  of  light  to  the  interior.  Sometimes  it  is  detached, 
and  then  takes  any  form  that  fancy  may  dictate. 

The  roof  of  these  porches,  when  large,  is  supported  with  pillars ; 
but  the  Hindu  architects  never  willingly  resort  to  this  expedient, 
generally  reducing  the  bearing  as  far  as  possible  by  bracketing  and 
projecting  cornices,  and  then  aiding  the  long  stones  that  form  the 
ceiling  by  beams  of  wood,  or  even  of  iron,  laid  under  them,  so  as  to 
gain  the  requisite  strength  by  any  contrivance  rather  than  by  pillars. 
Many  of  the  finest  temples  of  India  owe  their  ruin  to  this  sti*ange 
peculiarity  in  a  people  who  in  other  instances  were  lavish  of  columnar 
arrangements  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Gate  Pyramids,  or  Gopuras. 

ITie  cell  and  its  porch  together  form  the  temple,  properly  so  called : 
but  in  all  instances  they  were  enclosed — or  at  least  it  was  intended 
they  should  be  so — in  a  rectangular  court.     The  walls  of  this  court 
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are  high,  and  plain  externally,  but  internally  ornamented  by  colon- 
nades and  cloisters,  or  buildings  of  various  Boria  adapted  to  the  service 
of  the  temple.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Gate  Pyramids,  which  form  the 
entrances  to  these  courts. 

When  only  one  wall  surrounded  the  temple,  only  one  gateway  was 
used,  directly  fcicing  the  porch.  Where  a  second  enclosure  surrounded 
the  first,  the  outer  wall  had  usually  two  gateways,  one  in  front  of  that 
of  the  inner  wall,  the  other  exactly  opposite  behind  the  temple ;  with 
3  enclosures,  4  gopuras  were  required  for  the  outer  enclosure,  one  in 
the  centre  of  each  face.  So  that  a  temple,  such  as  that  at  Seringham, 
with  7  enclosures,  ought  to  have  23  gopuras ;  the  number  however  is 
seldom  complete,  Seringham  having,  1  believe,  only  17,  and  no  other 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  so  many. 

Another  curious  practice  is,  that  tlie  gateway  is  made  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wall  in  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  at 
Senngham,  the  inner  enclosure  being  200  or  300  ft.  square,  the  gate 
pyramid  is  only  40  ur  50  ft.  broad,  and  the  passage  through  it  10  or 
12  ft.  ^vidc,  and  18  or  20  ft.  high;  while  the  outer  ones,  standiDgin 
walls  2475  and  2880  ft.  in  extent,  are  130  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  deep,  the 
opening  21  ft.  G  in.  wide  by  twice  that  in  height.  The  jambs  are 
formed  of  single  blocks  of  granite  at  least  40  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
whole  is  roofed  by  slabs  of  granite  not  less  than  23  or  24  ft.  long. 
Tliese  gateways,  though  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  among  the  most  stupendous  buildings  of  the  south  of  India. 
This  arrangement  gives  rise  to  a  singular  piece  of  architectural  bathos. 
The  original  small  cell  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  has  become 
sacred  from  some  mystical  cause  or  other ;  and  instead  of  either  re- 
building it  on  a  larger  scale,  or  building  over  it,  aa  the  Buddhists 
would  have  done,  the  Hindu  architect  has  merely  regilt  and  re-oma- 
mented  it.  Next  another  and  another  enclosure  with  its  gate-towers 
has  been  added,  so  tliat  there  is  no  central  object  of  attraction. 
Viewed  externally,  the  temple  is  a  congeries  of  gate  pyramids  without 
object,  and  on  entering  you  pass  from  the  most  magnificent  structures 
to  those  which  are  less  and  less  so,  till  at  last  you  arrive  at  the  meanest 
thing  of  all,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  whole  temple.  To  a  Hindu 
its  sanctity  may  hide  all  its  defects ;  but  the  architect  has  certainly 
failed  to  work  up  to  the  greatness  of  his  subject.  Tanjore  is  one  of 
the  few  temples  in  the  south  which  escape  this  fault,  so  destmctiTe  of 
architectural  grandeur. 

The  form  of » the  Gopuras  is  easily  understood,  as  it  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Vimanas,  except  that,  instead  of  being  alwa^'s  sqnaiti 
they  are  always  larger  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  and  their 
longer  side  is  pierced  with  an  opening  occupying  from  one-fourth  to 
one-Keventh  of  the  whole  width.  This  oblong  shape  also  necessitates 
the  aljandonment  of  the  circular  crowning  ornament,  which  is  length- 
ened out  to  corresjioiid  with  the  general  section  of  the  building. 

This,  like  the  form  of  the  temples,  is  explicable  by  a  referenoe  to 
Buddhist  buildings.  Tlie  large  long  building,  for  instance,  in  wood- 
cut No.  42,  which  almost  undoubtedly  represents  the  exterior  of  a 
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59.  Gnirance  to  a  Hindu  Temple,  Colombo.    From  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  '  Ceylon.' 


Oopora,  Comlnooniim.    From  a  Sketch  by  the  Aatlior. 
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Buddhist  Chaih/a  haU,  if  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the  side  instead  of 
at  the  end,  would  form  a  Gopura ;  and  the  Hindus,  when  building  in  a 
Buddhist  country,  still  adhere  to  this  form  more  closely  than  in  their 
own  territories,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  woodcut  No.  59,  representing 
the  gateway  of  a  temple  in  Ceylon,  still  retaining  the  simple  form 
almost  lost  in  the  complication  to  which  their  gateways  have  been 
subjected  in  modem  times. 

One  of  the  tallest  gate  pyramids  I  know  of  is  that  belonging  to  the 
principal  temple  at  Combaconum  (woodcut  No.  60),  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  Chola  after  the  temporary  abandonment  of  Tanjore.  li 
rises  to  12  stories,  including  the  basement,  which  is  of  granite  and 
plain,  while  the  whole  of  the  pyramid  is  of  brick  stuccoed,  and  covered 
with  sculpture  and  architectural  ornaments  to  an  extent  undreamt 
of  by  European  imagination.  Its  want  of  proportion,  and  the  endless 
repetition  of  small  parts,  prevent  its  being  so  pleasing  an  architectural 
object  as  the  smaller  gate  pyramids  generally  are,  though  it  is 
certainly  imposing  from  its  mass. 

Pillared  Halls. 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary  buildings  connected  with  these  fines 
are  the  pillared  colonnades  or  choultries  which  occupy  the  space''? 
between  the  various  enclosures  of  the  temples.  They  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  from  the  little  pavilion  supported  on  4  pillars  up  to  the 
magnificent  hall  numbering  a  thousand. 

Their  uses  too  are  most  various :  in  ancient  times  they  served  as 
porches  to  temples ;  sometimes  as  halls  of  ceremony,  where  the 
dancing-girls  attached  to  the  temples  dance  and  sing ;  sometimes  they 
are  cloisters  surrounding  the  whole  area  of  the  temple,  at  others 
swinging  porches,  where  the  gods  enjoy  at  stated  seasons  that  intel- 
lectual amusement.  But  by  far  their  most  important  application  is 
when  used  as  nuptial  halls,*  in  which  the  mystic  union  of  the  male 
and  female  divinities  is  celebrated  once  a  year.  Those  dedicated  to 
these  festivals  sometimes  attain  an  extent  of  1000  columns,  amd  are 
called  in  consequence  halls  of  1000  columns,  though  they  do  not  in  all 
instances  make  up  this  complement. 

At  Tinnevelly  the  great  pillared  hall  has  100  coliinms  in  its 
length,  by  10  in  width,  so  that  it  would  have  exactly  that  number 
were  not  24  omitted  to  make  way  for  a  small  temple.  At  ChiUum- 
brum  the  hall  is  24  pillars  wide  by  41  in  length,  which,  adding  the  16 
of  the  porch,  would  make  up  the  number ;  but  some  are  omitted  in  the 
centre  to  admit  of  space  for  ceremonies,  so  that  the  actual  numher  is 
only  930.  At  Tiruvalur*  the  great  hall  is  16  piUars  wide  by  43  in 
depth,  or  688  ;  one-half  of  them,  however,  support  no  roof,  so  that  it 
is  probably  unfinished.  At  Seringham  the  hall  is  of  about  the  same 
extent;  and  several  other  temples  have  halls,  the  number  of  whose 

*  In  this  case  they  are  called  chadri^  the         *  Ham  Raz,  Essay  on  Hindu  Ardiiteetare, 
word,  I  believe,  radically,  as  choultry,       plate  xlviii. 
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lars  varies  from  600  to  1000 ;  in  almost  every  instance  composed  of 
bard  close-grained  granite,  covered  with  sculpture  from  the  base  to 
3  capital,  and  in  most  instances  no  two  pillars  are  exactly  alike. 
lero  is  thus  an  endless  and  bewildering  variety  in  the  detail,  though 
3  general  dimensions  and  effect  are  the  same. 

The  construction  of  these  choultries  will  be  best  understood  from 
3  annexed  section  of  one  used  as  a  porch  to  a  small  temple  at  Chil- 
nbmm ;  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  five-aisled  porch,  supported  by  six 


Bl.       Section  of  Porch  of  Temple  at  Cbillumbrnin.    From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author.    No  scale. 

aare  columns,  about  18  in.  each  way  and  20  ft.  in  height.  The 
ter  aisles  are  only  6  ft.  in  width,  the  inner  8  ft.,  and  they  are  roofed 
aply  by  flat  stones  laid  side  by  side.  The  whole  energy  of  the 
ihitect,  however,  has  been  reserved  for  the  central  aisle,  which  has  a 
or  width  of  21  ft.  6  in. ;  a  space  so  wide  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
in  it  without  using  stones  so  heavy  as  to  crush  the  substructure. 

avoid  this  a  bracketing  shaft  of  singular  elegance  is  attached  to  the 
•nt  of  the  square  pillar,  and  a  system  of  bracketing  carried  up  till 
5  space  to  be  spanned  by  flat  stones  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  side 
les,  or  in  other  words  the  space  between  the  pillars  is  divided  into 
ree  equal  portions  of  about  8  ft.  each,  the  side  portion  borne  on  the 
ickets,  and  the  central  space  only  remaining  to  bo  roofed.  Lest, 
waver,  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  lateral  weakness  in  so  exten- 
e  a  bracket,  about  half-way  up  it  a  stay  *  is  introduced,  in  the  form 
a  slight  stone  beam  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  which  cer- 
nly  adds  extremely  to  the  elegance,  and  also  probably  to  the 
ength  of  the  structure. 

The  general  effect  of  the  arrangements  of  this  porch  will  be  seen  from 
)  woodcut  No.  62,  though  it  cannot  do  justice  to  its  singular  elegance 
i  grace.  This  is  the  oldest  example  1  have  seen  of  the  arrange- 
mt,  dating  probably  from  the  tenth  century,  and  therefore  the  most 
tgant.     The  more  modem  examples,  though  richer,  have  lost  much 


*  Shown  more  clearly  in  the  woodcut  No.  G2. 
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62.  Vic*  tit  I'onh  at Chilluinhnun.     Kn-iii  l»r;iw  111^8  by  ib«'  AuUiur. 

of  tlio  beauty,  and  nearly  all  the  cniistriKtive  pn»pru»ty  and  jjrace. 
whicli  wo  find  in  this.  One  nl"  tlu*  niotst  roniarkahle  of  these  is  the 
hall  built  by  Triniul  Naik  at  jVIaihira,  and  tulorably  weH  known  to  iho 
English  public  from  J)auieirs  illustration  of  it.  It  was  commenced  in 
\iV2'A^  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  a  million  sterling,  and  occupied 
twenty-two  years  in  its  eriHtifin.*  As  will  be  seen  by  the  aimexcd 
|»lan  (woodcut  No.  <>o),  tin?  building  is  .'i;>:Mt.  long  by  81  ft.  lOin. 
wide,  an<l  is  .supported  by  lli8  j)illars  or  ])icrs,  all  of  which  difler,  anil 
all  are  covered  with  the  nu.)st  elaborate  and  minute  architectural  onia- 
uients — many  having  figures  attached  to  the  fronts  of  them,  as  well  a8 
ffTOiips  on   their   sides.       In   this   instance  the  bra<kcting  shaft  has 
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lerged  into  the  pillar ;  the  whole  becomes  a  pier  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
idth,  with  scarcely  a  reminiscence  of  the  original  arrangement  from 
hich  it  sprang.  The  accompanying  elevation  of  one  of  these  (wood- 
it  No.  64)  will  show  the  form  which  the  piers  took  about  this  time, 
id  which  is  common  to  them  all,  after  this  date,  though  not  found 
jfore.  The  object  in  building  this  magnificent  choultry  was  to  pro- 
ide  a  suitable  abode  for  the  god,  who  consented  to  leave  his  temple 
)T  ten  days  every  year,  and  visit  the  king,  on  condition  of  his  pro- 
iding  a  suitable  building  for  his  reception. 


►  •  •• 


«S     ^ 
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aoof  Trimal  Nalk's  Chonltry.  64.    Pillar  in  Triinul  Naik's  Choultry. 

From  drawingi  in  the  pusMflsiou  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


Between  these  two  arrangements — the  more  modem,  where  the 
}uare  pillars  merge  into  flat  piers,  and  the  older  one,  in  which 
le  square  shape  is  never  lost  sight  of — come  the  pillared  halls  of  the 
ilebrated  temple  of  Bamisseram  on  an  island  between  Ceylon  and  the 
^inland.  These  are  5-aisled  choultries,  and  encircle  the  temple 
vice,  and  with  their  various  junctions  extend  to  near  4000  ft.  in 
ngth,  with  every  variety  of  light  and  shade  and  complexity  of  form 
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and  effect,  making  np  one  of  the  most  vast  and  elaborate  of  all  the 
temples  in  the  south  of  India.^ 

\Vlioro  the  subonlination  of  parts  is  preserved,  the  general  effect  of 
these  choultries  is  pleasing,  and,  from  their  vastness,  sometimes 
almost  reaches  to  sublimity.  But  in  the  more  modem  times  this 
quality  is  neglected,  and,  as  at  TLiinevell}'  and  Chillimibrum,  both  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  century,  the  choultries  are  mere 
collections  each  of  1000  columns,  placed  at  equal  distances,  generally 
no  more  than  0  ft.  apart,  without  any  variety  or  harmony  of  arrange- 
ment whatever.  Such  a  forest  of  pillars,  car\'ed  and  elaborated  as 
these  are,  cannot  fail  to  produce  some  effect,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  ivny  design  on  which  so  much  labour  could  be  bestowed 
productive  of  so  little  of  either  beauty  or  grandeur. 

In  other  instances,  as  at  Seringham,  Conjeveram,  and  elsewhere,  a 
middle  course  is  followed  betvveen  these  two  extremes,  the  great  hall 
being  traversed  by  one  wide  aisle  in  the  centre  for  the  whole  of  its 
greater  length,  and  intersected  by  transepts  of  like  dimension  running 
across  at  right  angles.  There  still  remain  seven  side-aisles  on  each 
side,  in  which  all  the  pillars  are  eciually  spaced  out.  In  those,  look- 
ing outwards  from  the  centre  aisle,  the  arrangement  is  not  witliont  a 
certiiin  magnificence  of  effect,  but  it  neither  ha«  the  sublimity  of  the 
long-dniwn  vistas  of  Kamisseram,  nor  the  spacious  exuberance  of  Tri- 
mul  Naik*s  choultry  at  Madura. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  those  various  pirts  are  generally  grouped 
together  will  bo  understood  by  the  two  following  illustrations,  one  a 
plan  of  the  temple  at  Tinnevelly,  the  other  an  isometric  view  of  that 
at  Tiruvalur,  both  comparatively  modem  examples,  but  suflSciently 
chamcteristic  to  explain  all  that  hiis  been  said  above  of  the  style. 

Tlie  temple  at  Tiruvalur  measures  extemally  945  ft.  by  701  ft.,  and 
has  5  gjite  j)yr}imids  in  its  outer  enclosure,  2  in  the  second,  and 
one  in  the  inner.  Tlie  sanctuary  is  dtmble,  and  surrounded  by  » 
cloister.  The  next  enclosure  is  crowded  by  temples  and  buildings  of 
every  shape  and  size,  placed  without  the  letist  reference  to  sym- 
metrical armngement.  In  the  outer  court  are  several  larger  temples, 
some  placed  at  different  tuigles  from  the  rest ;  and  towards  the  princi- 
pal entmnce  is  tht)  gi*eat  choultiy,  intended  apparently  to  have  had 
1000  colunms,  but  evidently  unfinished,  one-half  of  those  already 
erected  having  no  roof  to  su])poi't.  As  before  mentioned,  the  number 
now  standing  is  (388.  These  are  all  equally  si)aced,  except  that  there 
is  a  broad  aisle  down  the  centre,  and  a  narrower  transverse  avenue  iB 
the  direction  of  the  entrance.  Hence  it  will  easily  be  understood  how 
inferior,  as  an  architectural  design,  this  is  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  of  the  420  columns  of  the  temi)le  at  Sadree,*  or  indeed  of  any 
Jaina  building,  however  small.  Their  uniformly  flat  roofs  prevent 
even  the  older  choultries  from  reaching  the  beauty  of  these  domical 


'  A  plan  of  this  temple  is  given  in  the  g«>|>ura,  and  in  t 
ournal  of  the  (Jeogniphiwil  Society  of  l^m-  views  of  its  interio 
•ay,  vol.  vii.     Salt  published  a  view  of  its  ^  See  j».  79,  w<m 
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Journal  of  the  ( Jeographiwil  Society  of  l^m-      views  of  its  interior. 

l»ay,  vol.  vii.     Salt  published  a  view  of  its  ^  See  j».  79,  woodcut«  M  and  55. 
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uimplcH ;    wbiio   the   modem   ones  are  certainly  immoabiirably   in 
rior. 


Temple  at  Tiravalor.    Frum  a  drawing  in  Ram  Raz's  Hindu  Architecture. 


Though  neither  among  the  largest  nor  the  most  splendid  temples 
r  Southern  India,  that  at  Tinnevelly  will  serve  to  give  a  good 
eneral  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  these  edifices,  and  has  the  advan- 
ige  of  having  been  built  on  one  plan,  and  at  one  time,  without  subse- 
uent  alteration  or  change.  It  is  also  a  double  temple,  the  great 
juare  being  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  one  of  which  is  dedicated 
)  the  god  Siva,  the  other  to  his  consort  Parvati.  The  next  wood- 
at.  No.  CG,  represents  one  of  the  halves,  which,  though  differing  in 
rrangcment  from  the  other,  is  still  so  like  it  as  to  render  the  descrip- 
on  of  the  other  superfluous. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  whole  enclosure  are  580  ft.  by 
56  ft;.,  the  larger  dimension  l>eing  divided  into  two  equal  jx^rtions  of 
78fti.  each.  There  are  three  gateways  to  each  half,  and  one  in  the 
'all  that  divides  the  two  ;  the  principal  gateway  faces  the  entrance  to 
le  temple,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  opposite  each  other.  An  outer 
ortico  precedes  the  great  gateway,  leading  internally  to  a  very 
plendid  porch,  which,  before  reaching  the  gat^iway  of  the  inner 
nclosure,  branches  on  the  right  to  the  intermediate  gateway,  and  on 
le  left  to  the  great  hall  of  1000  columns — 10  pillars  in  width  by  100 
1  length. 

The  inner  enclosure  is  not  concentric  with  the  outer,  and,  as  usual, 
as  only  one  gateway.  The  temple  itself  consists  of  a  cubical  cell, 
irmounted  by  a  vimana  or  spire,  preceded  by  two  porches,  and  is  sur- 
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Hidf  Plan  ol  Timplc  at  Tiiinevelly.    From  a  plan  in  ihe  potiaeasiou  uf  tbe  Kojal  Aaiatk  Sodelj. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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rounded  by  triple  colonnades.  In  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  are 
smaller  temples,  tanks  of  water,  gardens,  colonnades,  &c.,  but  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  various  as  are  generally  found  in  Indian  temples 
of  the  class. 

These  temples  have  often  been  compared  with  those  of  Egypt, 
particularly  that  of  Camac.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  very  striking 
points  of  resemblance.  The  gopura  both  in  form  and  purpose  is  by  no 
means  imlike  the  great  propylon  of  Egyptian  temples :  the  mantapa  is 
analogous  to  the  hypostyU  hall :  and  the  inner  enclosures,  small  cells, 
and  insignificant  central  objects  correspond  very  closely.  We  know 
also  that  there  was  considerable  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  at  a  very  ancient  time.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  two 
styles  differ  so  widely  in  details  and  in  purpose  that  we  cannot  posi- 
tively assert  the  actual  connection  between  them,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  unquestionable. 

A  £Bir  more  striking  similarity  exists  between  such  a  temple  as  this 
and  that  at  Jerusalem ;  and  if  Josephus's  description  of  that  temple  as 
rebuilt  by  Herod  be  read  with  such  a  plan  as  this  of  Tinnevelly  before 
us,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  coincidences  are  not 
wholly  accidental.  That  temple  must,  of  course,  be  squared  as  these 
usually  are,  and  the  dimensions  then  become  nearly  the  same.  The 
great  chmdtty  is  then  the  Stoa  Basilica,  the  outer  court  that  of  the 
Gentiles.  No  separation  of  the  sexes  being  known  in  the  Eastern 
temples,  the  women's  court  is  omitted ;  but  the  inner  enclosure,  the 
form  of  the  temple,  its  gateway,  its  pillars,  and  other  peculiarities 
are  so  like  in  both  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  their  being  derived  from 
some  common  origin.  We  probably  have  no  means  of  tracing  what 
that  common  origin  may  have  been. 

Kylas  at  Ellora. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Hindu  architecture  is 
the  rock-cut  temple  at  Ellora,  generally  known  as  the  Kylas.  From 
its  beauty  it  always  excited  the  astonishment  of  travellers,  and  in 
consequence  is  better  known  than  almost  any  other  structure  in  that 
country,  from  the  numerous  views  and  sketches  that  have  been  pub- 
lished of  it.  Unlike  the  Buddhist  excavations  we  have  hitherto  been 
describing,  it  is  not  a  mere  interior  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  but  is 
a  model  of  a  complete  temple,  such  as  might  have  been  erected  on  the 
plain.  In  other  words,  the  rock  has  been  cut  away,  externally  as 
well  as  internally.  The  older  caves  are  of  a  much  more  natural  and 
rational  design  than  this  temple,  because,  in  cutting  away  the  rock 
around  it  to  provide  an  exterior,  the  whole  has  necessarily  been  placed 
in  a  pit.  In  the  cognate  temples  at  Mahavellipore  (illustrated  woodcut 
No.  42)  this  dilemma  has  been  escaped  by  their  carvers  having  found 
the  boulders  of  granite  out  of  which  they  are  hewn  lying  free  on 
the  shore ;  but  at  Ellora,  no  insulated  rock  being  available,  a  pit  was 
dug  in  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  about  100  ft.  deep  at  its  inmost  side, 
and  half  that  height  at  the  entrance  or  gopura,  the  floor  of  the  pit  being 
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J  50  ft.  wido  and   270  ft.  in  length.     In  the  centre  of  thiH  roctangnlai 
court  stands  the  t^^mple,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  67), 

drawn  to  the  usual  scale, 
consisting  of  a  vimana,  he- 
tweon  80  ft.  and  90  ft,  in 
height,  preceded  by  a  large 
square  porch,  supported  by 
16  columns  (owing  probablj 
to  the  immense  weight  to  he 
borne)  ;  before  this  stands  a 
detached  porch,  reached  bj  a 
bridge ;  and  in  front  of  all 
stands  the  gateway,  which  is 
in  like  manner  connected  with 
the  last  porch  by  a  bridge, 
the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the 
native  rock.  Besides  tiiese 
there  are  two  pillars  or  stham- 
bas  also  left  standing  on  each 
side  of  the  detached  porch, 
and  two  elephants  about  the 
size  of  life.  All  round  the 
court  there  is  a  peristylar 
cloister  with  cells,  and  some 
halls  not  shown  in  the  plan, 
which  give  to  the  whole  a 
coiuplexity,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  completeness,  which 
never  fail  to  strike  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment  and 
awe. 
As  will  bo  seen  by  the  annexed  view,  its  general  form  is  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  the  principal  temple  at  Mahavellipore  (woodcut  42)» 
and  also  to  that  at  Tanji^re  (woodcut  58) ;  and  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  this  aj)parent  on  the  small,  scale  of  the  woodcuts,  I  can  assert, 
from  personal  inspection  of  the  three  examples,  that  they  are  identical 
as  far  as  style  is  concerned.  Some  allowance,  of  course,  must  be  made 
fur  the  difference  of  age,  the  Kylas  belonging  to  the  ninth  or  tenth, 
the  Mahavellipore  Ratbs  to  either  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  the  Tanjore  temple,  though  probably  intermediate  between  the 
two,  having,  as  before  stated,  been  altered  at  some  subsequent  period 
to  its  present  form.  That  they  belong  to  the  same  race  and  the  same 
religion  seems  undoubted ;  and  they  are,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
so  unlike  anything  further  north,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  to  an  overflowing  of  the  Tamul  races  that  we  owe  the  Kylas,  and 
probably  also  the  introduction  of  the  Sivite  religion  into  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Arian  races. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  three  buildings,  the  Kylas  presents  an  inter- 
esting peculiarity  which  we  might  expect,  but  do  not  find  elsewhere. 


Kylas  at  Elloni.  Corrected  from  a  plan  in  Danieirs 
Views  in  Hindostan. 
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68.  Kylas,  Kllora.    From  a  sketch  by  the  AuUior. 

rhich  is,  that  the  cells  snrrouiiding  the  vimana  are  detached,  five  of 
lem  opening  in  a  little  court-yard  in  which  the  vimana  stands,  each 
rith  a  separate  entrance  of  its  own,  and  destined  for  its  own  peculiar 
nage  or  object  of  worship.  The  fourth  side  of  this  court  is  occupied 
y  the  porch.  At  Mahavellipore  the  cells  may  bo  c^alled  semi-detached, 
ach  being  distinct,  though  in  reality  they  are  only  false  cells.  In  the 
enunal  pagoda  (woodcut  57)  they  have  grown  to  be  actually  parts  of 
ae  vimana,  and  so  they  are  always  treated  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
iteresting  to  trace  the  process  from  the  detached  cell  of  the  Buddhistw 
3  found  in  Java  to  their  present  descendants,  which,  without  the 
itermediate  steps,  we  could  scarcely  recognise. 

Considerable  misconception  exists  on  the  subject  of  cutting  temples 
1  the  rock.  Almost  every  one  who  sees  these  temples  is  struck  with 
le  apx)arently  prodigious  amoimt  of  labour  bestowed  on  their  exca- 
ation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  monolithic  character  is  the 
rincipal  source  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  they  have  been 
yarded,  and  that,  had  the  Kylas  been  an  edifice  of  masonry  situated 
a  the  plain,  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the  attention  of  European 
•avellers  at  all.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  considerably  easier  and 
ss  expensive  to  excavate  a  temple  than  to  build  one.  Take,  for 
istancc,  the  Kylas,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this  class.  To  excavate 
le  area  on  which  it  stands  would  require  the  removal  of  about  100,000 
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cubic  yards  of  rock,  but,  as  the  base  of  the  temple  is  solid  and  the 
superstructure  luassive,  it  occupies  in  round  numbers  about  one  half 
of  the  excavated  area,  so  that  the  question  is  simply  this — whether  it 
is  easier  to  chip  away  50,000  yards  of  rock,  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to 
borrow  a  railway  tenn)  down  a  hill-side,  or  to  quarry  50,000  cubic 
3'ards  of  stone,  remove  it,  probably,  a  mile  at  least  to  the  place  where 
the  temple  is  to  be  built,  and  then  to  raise  and  set  it.  The  excavating 
process  would  probably  cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  other.  The 
sculpture  and  ornament  would  be  the  same  in  both  instances,  more 
especially  in  India,  where  buildings  are  edways  set  up  in  block,  and 
the  carving  executed  in  situ.  Nevertheless  the  impression  produced 
on  all  spectators  by  these  monolithic  masses,  their  unalterable  character, 
and  appearance  of  eternal  durability,  point  to  the  process  as  one  merit- 
ing more  attenticm  than  it  has  hitherto  received  ui  modem  times ;  and 
if  any  rock  were  found  as  uniform  and  as  easily  worked  as  the  Indian 
amygdaloidal  tra|)s,  we  might  hand  down  to  posterity  some  more 
durable  monument  than  many  we  are  now  erecting  at  far  greater  cost. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  southern  temples,  I  must  allude  to 
another  at  Tanjore,  which,  at  a  distance,  almost  rivals  in  dimensions 
and  outline  the  great  j)agoda  (woodcut  58),  of  which  it  is  evidently  a 
copy.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 
wholly  of  Itiilian  details  of  the  very  worst  class.  The  external  cells 
are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  and  Icmic  pilasters,  as  badly  designed 
as  they  are  executed,  alternating  with  ranges  of  balusters  of  the 
dumpiest  and  clumsiest  fonns.  Tlie  whole  is  painted  with  a  vulgarity 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in  a  people  who  have  shown  such 
tiiste  in  earlier  times,  and  so  exquisite  an  eye  for  colour  and  detul. 
Such,  however,  are  the  eflects  of  the  miserable  state  of  dependence  to 
which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  such  the  results  of  an  attempt  to 
copy  servilely  a  style  utterly  unsuited  to  their  ^vant8,^and  which  they 
can  neither  undei*stand  nor  appreciate.  It  is  amusing  to  see  another 
people  trying  this  copying  system.  We  see  with  half  a  glance  how 
ludicrous  the  failure  is  with  them  ;  but  while  we  so  easily  detect  their 
speck,  we  utterly  forgot  the  beam  that  closes  our  own  eyes. 

Xeveiilieless,  before  the  Hindus  fell  so  low  as  this,  their  art  went 
through  another  stage,  not  miproductive  of  beautj'  and  elegance,  and 
which  might  eventually  have  been  elaborated  into  a  style  even  8ur- 
l>i\ssing  their  own  more  ancient  forms.  This  new  style  is  found  in 
the  buildings  erected  under  the  influence  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
adopts,  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms  of  their 
architecture. 

When  the  Mahometans  first  conquered  India  they  imitated  in  their 
earlier  mosques  not  only  the  detmls,  but  even  the  forms,  of  the  Hindu 
architects,  and  their  style  in  that  country  always  bore  strongly  the 
impress  of  the  land  in  which  it  was  elaborated,  still  retaining  its  arched 
furm,  and  a  more  dtiring  construction  than  the  Hindus  had  ever 
attempteil.  In  process  of  time  a  complete  reaction  took  place,  and  in 
their  secular  buildings  at  legist,  though  scjirc*ely  ever  in  their  temples, 
tlie  HindiiA  began  to  adopt  the  arcades  and  vaults  of  their  antagonists. 
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ismg  them,  however,  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  and  making  what 
nay  be  called  an  amalgamation  of  two  styles,  rather  than  a  mere  copy 
)f  the  other.  Even  if  they  had  copied  from  the  Mahometans,  it  would 
lave  been  a  very  different  thing  from  borrowing  from  another  age  or 
mother  clime  that  which  had  become  antiquated,  or  was  unsuitable. 
!t  was  merely  the  adoption  by  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
f  those  forms  which  another  and  more  energetic  portion  of  its  inha- 
>itants  had  found  best  suited  for  their  purposes. 

In  the  south  of  India  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  this 
ityle  is  a  portion  of  the  palace  of  Madura,  commenced  by  Trimul  Naik, 
ind  completed  by  his  successors,  now  utterly  fallen  to  ruin  and  decay, 
rhe  jyaxt  most  illustrative  of  the  new  style  is  the  great  Hall  of  Au- 
lience,  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut;  but  other  parts  and  other 


Hall  in  Falace,  Madura.    From  Daniell's  Vicw^  in  Hindostan. 


aallfi  show  the  same  characteiistics  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  It 
B  not  known  by  whom  this  hall  was  erected  ;  at  first  sight  it  might  be 
mpposed  improbable  that  the  builder  of  the  choultry  illustrated  above 
[woodcut**  63,  64)  could  adopt  so  different  a  style  in  his  palace, 
[nnovation,  however,  in  secular  affairs,  is  a  totally  different  thing 
Tom  novelty  in  things  sacred,  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  the 
X)nsequence  is,  that  the  change  never  reached  the  temples,  though  it 
jras  common  in  palaces  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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I  should  be  inclined  to  date  the  hall  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  than  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  without  seeing  it, 
it  is  hazardous  to  venture  even  a  conjecture  on  such  a  subject. 

To  these  points  1  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter,  when 
speaking  of  the  styles  of  the  north.    In  the  mean  while  our  limits  wani 
us  to  take  leave  of  a  style  well  deserving  of  more  attention  than  lias 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it.     Its  historic  interest  is  very  great: 
the  buildings  to  which  it  gave  rise  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
number.     It  exhibits  also   great  beauty  of  detail,  especiaUy  in  the 
older  instances.     The  grandeur  of  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  general 
purpose-like  attainment  of  the  ends  aimed  at,  give  rise  to  effects  as 
pleasing  as  they  are  startling,  and  afford  hints  well  worthy  of  the 
study  of  any  of  those  who  wish  to  master  the  theory  or  practice  of 
the  art  of  architecture.     For  when  a  nation  labours  perhaps  through 
thousands  of  years  to  attain  a  given  object,  small  and  mean  as  the 
individual  efforts  may  be,  the  accumulated  results  attain  importance 
such  as  no  individual  capacity  ever  could  realize,  and  such  as  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  united  efforts  of  millions  exerted  through  a  long 
scries  of  ages. 
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ision  of  Cuttock  by  strangera  coming  by  liaja  Nursing  I>eu  builds  Black  Pagoda  at 

Kanaruc a.u.  1236 

Maun  Sing  builds  tt^mple  at  Bindrabun      .  1593 

Araera  Sing  rebuilds  Oudipore     ....  lS9tt 

Jaya  Sing  builds  Jeypore 169m 

•A Ilt4     Soonvj  Mull  builds  palace  at  Deeg    .     .     .  1760 

in-dyumiui  cuts  caves  at  Ellora  .     .     .      1176 


A.D.  218 
at  Indra  Keaari  builds  temple  at  Bobon- 

iwar 657 

I  Bhim  Deo  builds  temple  at  Jugger- 


ROM  the  earHest  age  at  which  tradition  first  sheds  even  the  dimmest 
jHt  on  Indian  history  to  the  present  hour,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
tt  always  been  the  richest  and  most  popidous  part  of  the  country, 
ere  the  first  strangers  settled,  bringing  with  them  the  civilization  of 
e  West;  here  that  civilization  was  elaborated  into  those  peculiar 
stitutions  that  still  so  strongly  subsist  after  the  lapse  of  thousands 
years.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  those  heroes  lived  whose  exploits 
B  celebrated  by  the  Indian  epic  and  dramatic  poets,  whose  works 
B  now  becoming  familiar  to  us ;  and  here  it  was  th^t  the  religions  of 
iddha  and  Brahma  arose,  which  still  influence  at  least  a  fourth  of  the 
lole  human  race.  Here,  therefore,  wo  naturally  look  for  monuments 
niustrato  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  bygone  ages ;  but  we 
>k  in  vain.  It  has  been  already  said''  that  there  are  no  certain 
ces  of  ancient  Hindu  architecture,  that  is  to  say,  of  anything  pre- 
»us  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism.  In  Northern  India,  with  the  few 
jeptions  to  be  shortly  noticed,  there  are  no  genuine  Hindu  buildings 
sdl  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
We  might  bo  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  idol  fanes  of  the 
iquished  race  having  been  destroyed  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
querors.  But  this  explanation  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
eral  Buddhist  monuments  remain  in  this  very  district,  and  many  of 
Jains,  converted  for  the  most  part  into  mosques,  though  perfectly 
jT    to   be   recognised,      llie   phenomenon,  therefore,  can  only  be 
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accounted  for  by  the  assumption,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  other  evidence, 
that  the  Arian  race,  which  prevailed  in  this  part  of  India  from  a  very 
early  period,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  building  temples  or  durable 
edifices  of  any  kind. 

It  is  only  in  the  remote  province  of  Orissa,  or  in  the  jungles  of 
Kajpootana,  that  any  examples  are  foimd  of  early  Hindu  buildings. 
Orissa,  being  on  the  boundary  of  the  Tamul  races,  and  as  little  in- 
fluenced by  Arian  prejudices  as  can  well  bo  conceived,  is  covered  with 
temples,  some  of  which  are  of  great  magnificence;  and  though  the 
province  is  remote,  and  always  was  comparatively  poor,  it  possesseR 
now  more  temples  ihim  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Bengal.  In  Raj- 
pootana,  which,  if  tradition  may  be  triLsted,  was  far  more  influenced 
by  the  Huns — within  at  least  the  temple-building  age — than  by  the 
Arian  race,  we  find  the  same  phenomenon.  The  little  hill -fort,  for 
instance,  of  Chit  tore  has  its  brow  garnished  with  more  temples,  and 
more  architectural  magnificence,  than  any  of  the  great  capital  cities 
that  once  adorned  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  sacred  stream  of 
the  Ganges. 

Orissan  Temples. 

So  remote  is  the  province  of  Orissa,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  can  glean  even  such  scanty  notices  of  its  histozy  as  are 
usually  available  in  Eastern  countries.  We  know,  however,  from  the 
inscription  at  Dauli,  that  Asoka  sent  hither  his  missionaries  and  pub- 
lished his  edicts  here ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  caves  on  the  TJdyagiri 
that  Buddhism  did  exist  here  from  that  period  till  some  time  after  ihe 
Christian  era.  We  know  also  that  the  famous  Tooth-relic  was  preaerved 
in  this  province  up  to  the  bcgiiming  of  the  fourth  century,  in  a  temple 
which  stood  where  the  far-famed  temple  of  Juggemath  now  stands,' 
whose  worship  seems  to  be  only  a  corrupt  Buddhism,  so  overlaid  with 
local  Fetichism  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centurj',  the  kings  of  Orissa  were  Buddhist  or  Brahmanical — they 
wavered  apparently  between  the  two.*  About  that  time  the  succession 
was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  *  of  barbarians,  who  retained  the  country 
for  146  years.  After  this  the  original  family,  or  at  least  the  originaL 
race,  regained  power,  and  it  is  with  them  that  our  architectural  histon^ 
commences. 

The  earliest  authentic  building  that  we  have  of  this  race,  or  indeed! 
of  the  Hindu  religion  in  Ilindostan,  is  the  great  temple  of  Bobaneswar, 
built  by  Lelat  Tndra  Kesari,  a.d.  657  ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  present 
day  the  series  is  tolerably  complete,  showing  a  gradual  progress  of  style 


*  The  curious  accounts  given  by  Fa  Hian  doubt  but  that  the  latter  is  merely  a  copr, 

in    the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  the  a  purely  Buddhist  peculiarity,  and  not  at  all 

procession  of  the  Tooth  from  its  chapel  at  belonging  to  Hinduism.     See  Foe  Koni  Ki, 

Anuradhapoora  to  Mchentele,  and  its  return  ]>p.  17  and  335. 

after  a  certain  sojourn  there,  are  so  exactly  *  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  vi.  p.  856  et  aeq, 

transcripts  of  the  annual  festival  of  the  Uath  '  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv,  p.  2^€tstq. 

.lattra  of  Juggernath,  that  there  can   be  no 
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lom  the  oldest  to*  the  most  modem-— slow  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
ill  sufficient  to  enable  a  practised  eye  always  to  detect  at  least  the  cen- 
iry  in  which  any  monument  was  raised. 
The  annexed  elevation  (No.  70)  will  explain  the  peculiarities  of 


.    Betiored  elevation  of  the  Blade  Pagoda  at  Kananic.    From  a  drawing  by  the  Autlior.    No  scale. 


^se  temples,  which  are  all  built  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  They 
Qsist  in  the  first  place  of  a  great  tower  or  vimanay  in  the  centre  of 
dch,  as  in  those  of  southern  India,  is  the  cell,  a  cubical  apartment 
itaining  tlie  image.  No  light  is  admitted  to  this  except  by  the  door, 
1  this  is,  in  all  great  temples  at  least,  preceded  by  a  square  porch 
matUajxiy  with  a  door  on  each  face  ;  three  opening  towards  the  court, 
B  to  the  cell.  Other  porches  sometimes  precede  this  one,  but  they 
J  always  detached  buildings,  or,  if  connected,  it  is  only  in  a  slight  or 
Qjiorary  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  vitiiana  is  a  very  ditferently  fonued 
ildiug  from  those  we  have  l>een  describing  as  existing  in  the  south. 


^ 
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It  is  no  longer  a  pyramid  in  outline,  and  consisting  of  a  definitv 
number  of  stories,  crowned  by  a  dome  or  dagoba  ;  the  outline  here  i> 
always  curvilinear,  the  divisions  vertical,  and  no  trace  of  stories  existe 
in  any  example  I  am  acc^uainted  with,  much  less  of  the  cells  which 
give  80  distinct  a  peculiarity  to  the  southern  temples.  The  mode,  too. 
of  crowning  the  summit,  though  slightly  domical  in  appearance,  can 
never  have  been  by  a  dome  of  constructicm,  nor  derived  from  the  same 
original  as  those  that  crown  the  temples  in  the  south.  Possibly  it  w 
taken  from  the  Buddhist  umbrella  ornament,  the  original,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  8j)iro  or  tee.  Possibly  it  came  in  the  first  instance  from 
some  projecting  form  of  wooden  or  metallic  roofing.  Nor  can  the 
other  characteristics  of  this  style  of  architecture  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  to  their  origin.  Whatever  it  was,  all  the  transformatioiw 
were  gone  through,  and  the  style  was  as  complete  as  it  now  is,  when 
the  great  temple  of  Bobaneswar  was  built,  no  change  having  taken 
I)lace  since  then,  except  in  detail ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  look  either 
for  some  earlier  example,  or  some  cognate  style,  if  we  would  attempt 
to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

Some  of  these  towers — such  for  instance  as  the  great  one  at 
Bobaneswar;  that  of  the  Temple  of  Juggemath,  built  1198,  and  the 
now  mined  one  of  the  Black  Pagoda,  erected  in  1241 — reached  the 
height  of  170  to  180  ft.  At  Bohineswar  alone  more  than  100  of  the* 
temples  still  exist,  ranging  from  50  or  60  ft.  to  150  ft.-- their  propor- 
tions being  ver^'  similar  to  those  of  the  temi)le  repiesented  in  the  kst 
woodcut  (No.  70). 

The  porches  f»f  the  great  temples  are  nearly  all  similar  to  that  of 
the  Black  Pagoda,  at  once  the  richest  and  the  only  one  easily  accessihlc 
to  Europeans.     It  is  a  square  building,  about  60  ft.  from  angle  to 
jmgle,  and  the  j)erpendicular  part  about  the  same  in  height.     On  each 
face  is  a  projecting  doorway  very  richly  ornamented,  and  the  whole 
wjvlls  are  covered  with  scul])ture  of  an  elaborate  minuteness,  only 
rivalled   by   that   of  Boro   Buddor,    though    singularly   different  in 
character ;    this  being,  as  far  as  the   human  figures   are   concerned, 
()bs<;ene  in  the  extreme — while  not  the  remotest  trace  of  anything  of 
the  sort  can  be  detected  in  any  Buddhist  or  Jaina  sculpture.     Above 
the  p(jr])endicijlar  part  rises  a  roof  in  three  stages,  consisting  of  five  or 
six  projecting  ledges  of  stone,  the  facets  of  which  are  all  most  elabo- 
rat(jly  cai-ved  with  processions,  or  scenes  from  the  chace  or  agricultural 
life.     Between  each  scries  is  a  range  of  caryatides,  but  not  a  trace  of 
cells,  nor  of  the    peculiar   onmnients  of  the   south.     The  whole  i» 
crowned  by  an  inverted  lotus-like  dome-formed  termination  of  singular 
grace  and  beauty.     Internally  it  is  a  ])lain  square  apartment,  measuring 
rather  more  than  40  ft.  each  way :  the  roof  being  formed  of  projecting 
stones  to  al>out  the  height  of  the  first  series  of  ledges ;  here  wrougbt- 
iron    beams   alx)ut   8   in.    square   were    placed   across.      On   them  a 
false  ceiling  of  immense  stones  laid  fnmi  side  to  side,  and  above  this 
another  similar  ceiling  exists  at  the  next  level.     It  seems  also  that  a 
lower  one  <mce  existed,  at  lesist  the  floor  is  (incumbered  by  a  mass  of 
ruins  that  could  not  have  come  from  the  lower  ceiling,  which  has 
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only  partially  £EdleD,  though  it  is  difficult  to  giiess  how  stones  of  tlie 
required  length  could  have  been  either  raised  or  supported. 

Sometimes  the  porch  consists  of  a  small  portico  of  two  or  more 
pillars  ;  but  this  arrangement  is  only  found  in  the  smallest  and  most 
modem  temples,  the  style  being  essentially  afitylar,  or  devoid  of  pillars 
of  any  sort. 

Hie  groat  temples  are  all  surrounded  by  square  courts,  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  perfectly  plain  externally,  but  internally  ornamented  no 
doubt  by  cloisters  or  colonnades,  the  precise  cliaracter  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  as  the  Orissans  are  singularly  jealous  of  admitting 
Europeans  to  their  sacred  precincts,  and  at  the  Black  Pagoda  and  other 
desecrated  shrines  the  enclosure  has  generally  disappeared. 

Temples  in  Upper  India. 

The  temples  found  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  all  smaller 
than  the  great  temples  of  Orissa,  and  utterly  iuKignificant  in  size  as 
compared  with  those  of  southern  India;  still  they  are  elegant  in 
design,  and,  though  few  in  number,  they  arc  almost  the  only  land- 
marks we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  Indian  history 
in  the  middle  ages. 


Temple  at  Rurolll.    Fn>m  a  drawing  by  the  Author. 
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One  of  the  most  elegant  of  these  is  the  now  desecrated  temple  of 
BaiTolli,  situated  in  a  wild  and  romantic  spot,  near  the  falls  of  the 
Chumbul,  whose  distant  roar  in  the  still  night  is  the  only  somid  that 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  solitude  that  surrounds  them.  The  principal 
temple,  represented  in  the  woodcut  No.  71,  was  erected  probably  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  few  of  that  age  now 
known  which  were  originally  dedicated  to  Siva.  Its  general  outline  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Orissan  temples.  But  instead  of  the  enclosed 
porch,  or  mantajxi,  it  has  here  a  pillared  portico  of  great  elegance, 
whose  roof  reaches  half  way  up  the  temple,  and  is  sculptured  with  a 
richness  and  complexity  of  design  that  is  almost  unrivalled  even  in 
those  days  of  patient  prodigalitj'^  of  labour.  It  will  be  observed  in  the 
plan  that  the  dimensions  are  remarkably  small,  and  the  temple  is  barely 
GO  ft.  high,  so  that  its  merit  consists  entirely  in  its  shape  and  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  elegance  and  profusion  of  the  ornament  that  covers  it. 


ji,e/        ^ffft 


VI.  I'lan.of  Temple  at  Barrolll.    From  dm^  Ings  by  the  AuUior. 

In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  detached  porch,  here  called  a  Cha5ri,  or 
nuptial  hall  (the  same  word  I  believe  as  Choultry  in  ^<^  south),  in 
which  tradition  records  the  marriage  of  a  Hoon  (Hun)  prince  to  a 
Kajpootni  bride,  for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected;* 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  those 
detached  halls  known  in  the  north.  We  miss  here  the  octagonal  dome 
<jf  the  tJains,  which  would  have  given  elegance  and  relief  to  its  ceiling 
as  well  as  varict}^  to  the  spacing  of  the  columns,  and  to  the  width  of 
the  aisles.  These  peculiarities  were  seldom  if  ever  copied  by  the 
Hindus,  but  they  seem  to  have  attempted  to  gain  sufficient  relief  to 
their  otherwise  monotonous  arrangement  of  columns  by  breaking  up 
the  external  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  mantapa,  and  by  ranging  the 
aisles  diagonally  across  the  building,  instead  of  placing  them  parallel 
to  the  sides.  In  one  instance,  as  Chandravati,  not  far  from  the  last 
described,  something  more  artistic  has  been  attempted,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  plan.  No.  73.  It  is  older  probably  by  some  centuriee 
than  that  at  Barrolli,  and,  though  sadly  ruined,  is  the  most  elegant 


Toti'i*  AnnaU  of  Rnjiistun,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 
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)ci]nen  of  columnar  architecture  (so  fer  as  I  know)  in  Upper  India.' 
e  most  elegant  part  of  it  is  the 
tf,  the  central  square  having  heen 
ered  with  a  quam  dome,  on  the 
Qciple  shown  in  p.  74,  the  side 
Qpaurtments  hy  large  slabs  deeply 
essed,  and  covered  with  sculp- 
e  of  the  most  singular  elegance. 
The  whole  arrangement,  how- 
jr,  of  this  portico  may  be  said  to 

exceptional — the  Barrolli  one 
.ng  by  far  the  most  usual — and  is 
Tied  to  even  greater  extent  in 
ne  of  the  caves;  that  at  Ele- 
Anta,  for  instance,  is  only  an  am- 
ifieation  of  it.  The  Dhumnar  cave 
EUora  (woodcut  No.  74)  closely 
«emble8  that  at  Elephanta  in  most 
«pect8,  but  is  older  and  finer.  It 
1 150  ft.  in  width,  and  its  plan  is 
lat  of  a  portico  of  52  pillars ;  but 
€ing  cut  in  the  rock,  four  are 
mitted  to  make  way  for  a  vimana, 
^liich  should  have  been  placed  ex- 
ernally,  as  at  Barrolli ;  for  the 
June  reason  also  12  of  the  out- 
Me  pillars  here  become  pilastei-s 
fom  the  nature  of  the  situation  in 
^tich  the  building  is  placed.  It  is  nevertheless  the  largest  portico  of 
^8  class  I  know  of,  no  built  example  reaching  anything  like  it«  size. 

In  more  modem  timen, 
hough  the  temples  gene- 
^y  retain  something  of 
he  same  form,  yet  the 
endency  is  always  to 
Q^e  the  upper  part 
•^one  slender,  and  more 
^  the  form  of  a  spire 
fcan  of  a  tower,  and  to 
^nament  it  by  grouping 
found  it  smaller  models 
f  spires,  as  we  before 
oticed  in  speaking  of 
ie  Pegue  Pagoda.    This 

sometimes  carried  to 
ich  an  extent,  and  with  such  a  minute  elaboration  of  detail,  as  is 
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Temple  at  Chaiidravati. 

74.    Dhnmnar  I>ena  Cave  at  Ellora.    From  Daniell's  Views  in 
Ilindostari.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  See'  lUtutrattons  of  Ancient  Architecture 
Hindmlan,  pi.  6,  from  which  the  woodcut 
aken.     See  alto  Tod*8  Annals  of  Rajasthan, 


Tol.  ii.  The  plates  are  not  numbered;  the 
beat,  however,  is  the  one  representing  two 
slabs  of  the  roof  of  this  porch. 
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almost  inconcoivablcj  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Generally 
speaking,  this  j)rofn8o  ornamentation  is  so  managed,  that  the  dotaik 
do  not  inteiiere  with  the  outline  ;  still  their  complexity  takes  away 
from  anything  like  grandeur  or  greatness  in  design;  and  thou^ 
some  of  these  temples  may  deserve  to  Ix)  called  the  prettiest  edifices 
[>ossible,  they  can  claim  no  higher  merit.  Another  peculiarity  is, 
that  they  sometimes  borrow  features  from  Mahometan  architecture, 
imitating  the  domes  and  arcades  of  that  style ;  but  even  these  veir 
parts  are  assimilated  so  completely  to  their  own  style,  that  the  amal- 
gamation is  almost  always  pleasing.  Tioth  these  peculiarities  arc  well 
illustrated  in  the  Vishvcsher  temple  at  Benares — the  principal  one  of 


75.         Temple  of  Viiihveslier,  Ut.'imrcii.    Krum  Prinsep's  Views  in  Benares.    No  scale. 

that  &mou8  city,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest,  though  the  present  edifice 
cail  scarcely  number  100  years.  Like  the  temple  at  Tinnevelly,  and 
many  others  dedicated  to  Siva,  it  is  a  double  temple ;  the  woodcnt 
(No.  75)  represents  the  plainest  side,  and  omits  one-half  of  the  detaik, 
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it  wa«  impossible  to  oxpress  to  such  a  scale ;  indood,  it  is  almost 
)eivable  how  much  lHl)our  has  l)cen  expended  on  a  temple  whose 
«t  length  is  only  47  ft,  and  greatest  height  61  ft. ;  but  such  is 
laraeteristic  of  Indian  art  at  the  present  day,  which  does  not 
beyond  the  rank  of  exquisitely  elegant  littleness.  In  former 
they  went  to  work  in  a  bolder  and  manlier  stylo,  and  with  an 
able  perception  of  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
observable  more  especially  in  some  of  the  rock-cmt  examples.  At 
^,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  caves  cut  on  the  scarp  of  the  Kylas. 
illars  are  more  massive  than  in  our  heaviest  Norman  examples, 
re  designed  with  a  boldness  unmatched  in  any  columnar  archi- 
©  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  imnexed  repre- 
ion  (wix)dcut  No.  76).     In  built  temples  and  porticos  there  was 


lar  in  KyUu.  El  lore.    From  a  drawing  by  the 
Author. 


rilliir  In  Ilorroin.    From  a  plat4-  in 
Tixl's  Annals  of  Rnjaslhan. 


5d  for  such  massive  pillars  as  in  the  rock-cut  examples.  Still,  at 
j^vati,  and  in  the  earliest  bmUliugs  genenilly,  the  pillars  seldom 
I  four  or  five  diameters  in  height.  They  gradually  become  more 
ore  attenuated  as  the  style  becomes  more  modem,  taking  vorj-^ 
the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Buddhists  and  Jains,  except  that 
indus  use  figure  sculpture  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  usual 
tlieir  predecessors,  as  in  the  annexed  example  from  Barrolli 
cut  No.  77),  where  4  elegant  female  figures  surrounding  the 
)rm  the  principal  ornament  of  the  shaft.  This  pilltir  has  lost  its 
>t  capital,  which  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Indian 
of  every  age  and  style,  and  is,  after  all,  iK^rhaps,  the  most 
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i'lepmt  and  appro])riat<?  luixle  of  supporting  an  architrave  that  ha8  yt^t 
lH*en  invented  by  the  ingennity  of  man. 

]\IixED  Hindu  Style. 

During  the  existence  of  the  earlier  Patan  dynasties  of  India,  the 
bigotry  of  the  Mahometiins  did  not  admit  of  the  Hindus  erecting  tem- 
pk^K  of  any  pretension  in  the  gi*eat  cities  over  which  they  had  obtained 
the  dominion,  and  it  is  only  in  remote  comei-s  of  the  country  that  we 
detect  here  and  there  isolated  examples  of  the  style.  With  the  bene- 
ficent and  tolerant  reign  of  tluj  Great  Akbar  (155<)  to  1605),  a  new  era 
daw-ned  for  his  oppressed  subjects :  not  only  were  the  Hindus  t<^)lenited 
and  employed  by  him,  but  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  asso- 
ciates were  of  that  race.  Hence,  while  his  own  buildings  show  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  Hindu  style,  the  Hindus,  under  his  encourage- 
ment, erected  edifices  wliich  display  an  even  greater  admixture  of  the 
Mahometiin  fonns  of  arcliitccture.  These  it  is  true  were  not  retained, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  in  sacred  edifices,  but  in  palaces  and  ciril 
buildings  their  adoption  was  general,  and  remained  jiermanent,  giving 
rise  to  a  style  of  perhaps  even  greater  beauty  than  either  had  sepa- 
rately displayed. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  striking  examples  of  this  new  state  of 
things  wjis  the  erection  by  Maun  Sing  of  Jeypore, 
the  friend  and  prime  minister  of  Akbar,  of  a  temple 
at  Bindrabun,  the  porch  of  which  is  unique  in 
India,  not  only  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  its 
outline  and  details,  but  from  its  having  a  vaulted 
roof,  not  constructed  by  projecting  stones,  hut  of 
true  radiating  arches  like  our  Oothic  vaults. 

As  will  1)0  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  in  the  fonn 
of  a  cross,  100  ft.  north  and  south  by  120  ft.  east 
and  west,  and  almost  identical  in  arrangement 
with  such  churches  as  St.  Front  Perigueux  or  the 
Panthecm  at  Paris,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The 
7s.  Plan  of  Tompio  at  Bin-  ccntnil  compartmcut  (37  ft. -sciuare)  is  covered  by 
'?Sle"oofu  to'!' in  ""'"'•  ^  combination  of  ribbed  and  domical  arcliitccture, 
jiroducing  an  effect  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  Gothic 
vaulting  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  nave,  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
dome,  is  roofed  by  a  waggon  vault  of  pointed  form,  richly  sculptured 
all  over.  The  interior  is  complete  and  in  perfect  preservation,  hot 
externally  the  building  either  was  never  finished,  or  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  premature  decay. 

A  number  of  similar  temples  were  erected  in  this  neighbourhood 
under  the  same  influence,  though  none  so  magnificent  nor  so  splendid 
as  this.  Afterwards  the  direct  influence  of  Mahometanism  gradually 
died  out,  and  sacred  buildings  resumed  nearly  the  same  form  as  before, 
except  only  with  such  modifications  as  those  shown  in  the  temple  of 
VishTesher  (woodcut  75),  which  may  be  considered  as  a  tyi>ic«l 
example  of  the  modem  temple  fonn  of  the  Hindus.     ITie  change,  how- 
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jr,  was  permanent  in  the  general  st^le,  and  among  other  things 
roduced  some  entirely  new  forms  of  edifices  utterly  unknown 
ung  the  Hindus  before  this  time.  Amongst  these  the  most  remart- 
e  are  the  cenotaphs  to  the  dead,  or  Chuttries  as  they  are  called  by 

Hindus. 

To  a  people  who  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  as  the  Buddh- 
i  always  did,  and  the  Hindus  very  generally  do,  it-  is  of  little 
^ortance  what  becomes  of  its  corporeal  encasement  after  the  soul 
I  taken  up  its  new  abode;  in  all  ages,  therefore,  we  find  the  fol- 
rers  of  these  religions  either  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or 
owing  them  into  the  rivers,  or  merely  exposing  them  to  be  devoured 
beasts  or  birds  of  prey.  The  Mahometans  on  the  contrary,  or  at 
st  that  section  of  them  who  invaded  India,  the  Moguls  and  Tartars, 
re  in  all  ages  pre-eminently  a  tomb-building  race,  and  by  far  the 
6t  magnificent  edifices  they  have  erected  in  India  are  the  sepulchres 
their  kings.  The  Hindus  also  adopted  this  practice  after  the 
gn  of  Akbar,  at  first  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  erecting  domes 
e  those  of  the  Jains,  on  4  or  8  or  12  pillars,  with  porticos  ad 
turn,  on  the  spot  where  the  bodies  were  reduced  to  ashes.  There 
m  this  difference  between  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  practice,  that 
B  former  were  generally  content  to  leave  the  erection  of  these  monu- 
ents  to  the  filial  piety  of  their  successors,  a  practice  which  has  been 
imd  singularly  inimical  to  architectural  magnificence  of  this  class  in 
OBt  countries,  while  the  great  tomb-building  nations,  such  as  the 
gyptians  and  Moguls,  took  care  to  provide  against  this,  by  always 
"ecting  their  own  tombs  during  their  lifetime.  One  of  the  most 
rtensive  and  beautifiil  collections  of  these  cenotaphs  is  that  of  Oudey- 
)re,  near  the  sacred  fountains,  where  the  Rajas  of  that  race  and  their 
ives  have  been  buried  from  time  immemorial.'  They  are  not  con- 
^  however  to  that  locality,  but  almost  every  little  capital  of  liaj- 
)otana  can  point  to  some  monument  of  the  same  class,  all  modem  of 
'ttrse,  but  some  of  them  of  great  elegance 

Most  of  these  retain  their  pure  Hindu,  or  rather  Jaina  fonns  of 
himnar  architecture.  The  most  modem,  however,  and  those  nearest 
e  influence  of  the  great  Mahometan  capitals  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  adopt 
Best  exclusively  the  arcaded  forms  of  that  style  of  architecture,  but, 
igolarly  enough,  without  introducing  the  true  arch,  every  apparent 
ih,  in  fact,  being  composed  of  two  stones  or  great  brackets  meeting 
B  another  from  the  opposite  sides,  and  carved  in  the  form  of  a  foiled 

The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
5  Kaja  of  Alwar,  will  explain  the  general  form  and  appeamnce  of 
66  monuments.  The  central  part  is  (if  white  marble  streaked  with 
ck  ;  the  terrace  and  surrounding  pavilions  of  red  sandstone.  Those 
the  Bhurtpore  Hajas  in  this  neighbourhood  are  more  extensive  and 

»_ 

A  view  of  one  of  these  chuttries  is  givi'n  in  my  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture, 
iv. 
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79.  Chuttrie  at  Alwar.     Fn>m  a  sketch  by  the  Authi>r. 

more  elegant  than  this,  and  are  built  wholly  of  the  fine  yellow  sand- 
Htonc  of  the  district  in  wliich  they  stand.  But  this  instance  f^pears 
most  charaeteristie  of  the  modem  form  of  art,  tuid  the  Bhurtpore  style 
is  best  exemplified  in  their  palaces,  of  which  more  hereafter.  We  find 
in  this  example  a  new  and  remarkable  form,  which  the  Hindus  intro- 
duced, and  the  Mahometiins  afterwards  adopted,  which  is  the  curionB 
eurvilinciir  roof  of  the  central  compartment,  lliis  is  peculiar  to  Indian 
and  is  copied  from  the  bamboo-roofed  huts  of  the  lower  provinces, 
whose  elasticity  recpiires  them  to  be  bent,  that  they  may  have  the 
requisite  firmness.  In  tliem  it  is  singularly  graceful,  but  it  reqoiies 
long  habit  to  accustom  the  eye  to  it  in  stone,  in  small  examples  it  is 
extremely  [ileasing,  but  on  a  large  scale  it  has  a  quaint  ap))earance  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  over. 

Palaces. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  their  temples  or  tombs  as  in  their  palaces  that 
the  modem  Hindus  have  displayed  their  architectural  magnifioenoe. 
Kviiy  little  capitjil  pos^^sses  a  regal  residence  of  more  or  leas  pre- 
trnsinn,  and  every  hill-top,  in  some  of  the  native  states,  is  crowned 
with  hunting-seats  or  summer- jialaces.  Some  of  those,  such  as  those 
nl  .kyiiore  and  Oudeypore,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence  ;  but, 
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•  small,  all  are  deBignod  with  that  exquisite  feeling  for  grace  of 
which  oharacteribes  the  HindiiH  in  all  ages,  and  iill  are  oma- 
with  that  profusion  of  elaborate  detail  which  extreme  cheap- 
labour  enables  them  to  bestow  on  their  largest  as  on  thei]* 
k  works.  Among  these,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  as  an  arc  hi - 
.  object  is  the  garden-j)aliice  of  Deeg,  erected  by  Sooraj  Mull, 
ual  founder  of  the  Bhurtpi»re  dyntisty  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
.  It  wants,  it  is  true,  the  massive  character  of  the  fortified 
of  other  liaj^Kjot  states,  but  for  grandeur  of  conception  and 
of  detail  it  surpasses  them  all. 

whole  palace  was  to  have  consisted  of  a  rectangidar  enclosuie. 
he  length  of  its  breadth,  surrounded  with  buildings,  with  a 
in  the  centre.  Only  half  of  this  has  been  completed,  the 
t)eing  170  by  120  paces,  crossed  in  the  centre  by  ranges  of  the 
lautiful  fountains  and  parterres  laid  out  in  the  formal  style  of 
st,  interspersed  with  architectural  ornaments  of  the  most 
»  finish. 

pavilion  on  the  north  side  contains  the  great  audience-hall, 
in.  by  54  ft.  7  in.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  noble  range  of 
behind  which  are  the  princijial  dwelling  apartments,  two,  and 
i  parts  thi'ee,  stories  in  height.  Opposite  this  is  a  pavilion 
i  principally  by  fountains.  On  one  side  stands  a  marble  hull 
I  to  an  older  palace  facing  the  principal   pavilion,  which  wa.s 

0  occupy  the  centre  uf  the  garden.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
XKlcut  No.  80)  it  is  a  parallelogram  of  1 52  ft.  by  87  ft.,  each  end 

1  by  a  small  but  very  elegant  range 
tments,  in  two  stories ;  the  central 
38  ft.    by  87  ft.)  is   supported  by   4 

columns,  and  open  at  both  sides ;  at 
lI  is  a  marble  reservoir  for  fountains, 
dmilar  one  exists  externally  on  each 
Hie  whole  is  roofed  with  sttme,  except 
:ral  part,  which,  after  being  contracted 
d  ctive,  is  roofed  with  a  fiat  ceiling  of 
exquisitely  carved.  This  wooden  ceil- 
ns  to  have  been  considered  a  defect, 

but  stone  being  used  in  any  other 
the  palace.  The  architect  therefore 
3d  to  roof  the  corresponding  pavilion 
ifinished  court  with  slabs  of  stone  34  ft. 

ii,  and  18  in.  square.  Some  of  these  still  exist  in  their  places,  but 
;ht  was  too  great  for  the  arcades,  only  18  in.  thick,  and  even  that 
lid  stone,  but  of  two  facings  4  or  5  in.  thick,  and  the  intermediate 
lied  in  with  rubble.  Besides  this,  though  the  form  of  the  arch 
lly  copied  from  the  Mahometan  style,  neither  here,  nor  else- 
iroughout  the  palace,  is  there  a  single  ti-ue  arch,  the  openings 
rtually  covered  by  two  brackets  meeting  in  the  centre, 
general  appearance  of  i\u3  arcades  of  these  buildings  may  be 
rised  as  more  elegant  than  rich.     The  glory  of  Deeg,  however. 


Hall  at  I)ceg.    From  u  plan 
by  the  Author. 
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consiwtH  in  the  cornices,  which  here  are  genoraUy  double,  a  peculiar 
not  seen  else  where,  and  for  extent  of  shadow  and  richness  of  det::^;^ 
HurpasH  any  similar  ornaments  in  India,  either  in  ancient  or  mod^^y 
buildings.  The  lower  cornice  is  the  usual  sloping  entablature,  akr:^^ 
universal  in  such  buildings.  This  was  adopted  apparently  because  it 
took  the  slo])e  of  the  curtains,  which  almost  invariably  hang  ben^a/i^ 

its  projecting  shade,  and 
which  when  drawn  onf 
seem  almost  a  continaafjoii 
of  it.  Tlie  upper  cornice, 
which  was  horizontal,  ui 
peculiar  to  Deeg,  and 
Kcems  designed  to  fumiuh 
an  extension  of  the  flat 
r(.>of,  which  in  Eastern  pa- 
laces is  usually  considered 
the  best  apartment  of  the 
house ;  but  whether  de- 
signed for  this  or  any  other 
))ur])ose,  it  adds  singularly 
to  the  richness  of  the 
iffect,  and  by  the  double 
hlmdow  affords  a  relief  and 
character  seldom  exceeded 
(?ven  in  the  East. 

Generally      speaking, 
the   arcades   of  Deeg  an? 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  ap- 
l)n>])riate     as     the    bold 
bracket   capitals  of  their 
older    styles.       That  the 
bracket   is  almost    exclu- 
sively an  original  Indian 
form  of  capital  can,  I  think, 
scarcely  be  doubted;  but 
the    system    was    carrii'd 
much  further  by  the  Mo- 
guls, especially  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar,  than  it  had 
over  l>een   carried   by  its 
original  inventors,  at  least 
in  the  North.  TheHindua, 
on  receiving  it  back,  luxu- 
natod  in  its  picturesque  richness  witJi  u  boldness  that  astonishes  every 
K'holdor  ;  Jind  half  the  effect  of  most  of  the  moilem  buildings  of  India 
is  owing  to  the  bold  projecting  balconies  and  fanciful  kiosks  that  diver- 
sity tilt)  otherM'ise  plain  walls.     The  accompanying  example  (wtx)dcut 
No.  SI),  from  the  observatory  erecttHl  by  .ley  Sing  (a.  n.  1698-1742) 
at  Benan's,  is  a  rich  and  elegant  specimen  of  the  style,  though  hardly 


llalcony  at  the  OhjMTvatory,  ll«'nares.    Fnmi  a  (irawing  by 
tho  lale  James  Prinsop. 
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10  elegant  as  some  of  the  Moslem  examples  which  are  found  at  Agi-a, 
3elhi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  capitals.  But  whether 
ised  by  Moslems  or  Hindus,  these  balconies  have  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
rhey  relievo  the  monotony  of  the  plain  face  of  a  building,  without 
nterfering  with  its  main  lines,  or  requiring  any  great  constructive 
ikill  for  its  introduction. 

Landing-places  or  Ghats. 

Another  object  of  architectural  magnificence  peculiar  to  northern 
Elindostan,  is  the  construction  of  the  ghats  that  everj'where  line  the 
river-banks  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  more  especially  those  which  are 
utoated  on  the  Ganges.  Benares  possesses  perhaps  the  greatest  number 
>f  edifices  of  this  class ;  but  from  Calcutta  to  Hurdwar  no  city  is 
writhout  some  specimens  of  this  species  of  architectural  display.  The 
ivhoosla  Gh4t  at  Benares  (woodcut  No.  82),  though  one  of  the  most 


Gbooela  Uliilt,  Benare«.    From  lYinaep's  ^icwa. 


nodem,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class,  though  many  are 
-icher  and  much  more  elaborately  adorned.  Their  object  being  to 
ifford  easy  access  to  bathers,  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  is  in  reality 
he  ghat  and  main  building  itself.  These  arc  generally  broken,  as  in 
his  instance,  by  small  projections,  often  ci'owned  by  kiosks,  which 
ake  oflF  the  monotony  inherent  in  long  lines  of  narrow  steps.  This 
light  of  stairs  is  always  backed  by  a  building,  which  in  most  inntances 
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i«  merely  an  object  of  architectural  duiplay,  without  any  particuh^^^ 
destination,  except  to  afifonl  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  sue^^ 
of  the  idle  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  W  hen  the  bank  is  hig"^ 
the  lower  part  of  these  buildings  is  solid,  and  when,  as  in  this  iustanc..^ 
it  is  nearly  ])lain,  affords  a  noble  basement  to  an  ornamental  up£^-~- 
story  with  which  they  are  generally  adorned,  or  to  the  temple  wh^^^ 
frequently  crowns  them. 

Though  the  Gauges  is,  ;>ar  excdle)ux^  tlio  river  of  ghats,  one  of  -f:^^ 
most  beautiful  in  India  is  that  erected  by  Alaya  Baiee  (Holkar  s  widoirJ 
at  Maheswar  (m  the  Nerbudda :  and  Ougeiii  and  other  ancient  cities 
almost  rival  Benares  in  this  respect.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  tanl 
or  stream  in  all  India  tliat  is  without  its  flight  of  steps,  and  it  u 
seldom  indeed  that  these  are  left  without  some  adornment  or  some 
attempt  at  architectural  display,  the  proximity  of  water  being  always 
grateful  in  so  hot  a  climate,  and  an  es})ecial  place  of  favourite  resort 
with  a  people  so  fond  of  washing  and  so  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  the 
Hindus. 

Keskrvoirs. 

The  same  fondness  for  water  has  given  rise  to  another  species  of 
architectural  display  i)eculiar  to  India,  in  the  grent  reservoirs  or  Awofew, 
which  are  found  wherever  the  wells  are  deep  and  water  far  from  the 
surface.  In  design  they  are  exjictly  the  reverse  of  the  ghats  above 
described,  as  the  stejis  arc  wholly  IxjIow  the  ground,  descending  to 
the  water  often  at  a  depth  of  80  or  100  ft.  Externally  they  of  course 
make  no  display,  the  only  object  seen  above  ground  being  2  paviHons 
which  generally  mark  the  entrance,  between  which  a  bold  flight  of 
steps,  from  20  to  40  ft.  in  width,  leads  down  to  the  water.  Facing  the 
entrance  is  a  great  screen,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  dividing  the  stairs  from  a  circular  sinking 
or  well,  up  which  water  is  drawn  by  pulleys  by  those  who  prefer  that 
mode  of  obtaining  it  to  tliat  of  descending  the  steps  to  seek  it.  The 
walls  between  which  the  flight  of  steps  descends  are  ornamented  by 
niches,  or  covered  with  galleries  leading  to  the  great  screen.  WTiere 
the  depth  is  great  there  is  often  a  screen  across  the  stairs  about  half 
way  down. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  East  such  an  architectural  object 
iis  a  homiee  may  seem  a  strange  perversion  of  ingenuity,  but  the  grateful 
coolness  of  all  subterranean  apartments,  especially  when  accompimied 
by  water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  these  recesses,  fully  compensate,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindu,  for  the  more  attractive  magnificence  of  the  gh&U- 
Consequently  the  descending  flights  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
have  often  been  made  more  elaborate  and  expensive  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  of  the  buildings  above  ground  found  in  their  vicinity.' 


'  For  a  view  of  oiu»  at  Boondve  see  I'icturcsque   Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecturv 
ill  IliuJostiui,  plate  xvii. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  bunds  or  dams  of  the  artificial  lakes,  or 
;reat  tanks,  which  are  so  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  often  made  works 
»f  great  architectural  magnificence,  first  by  covering  them  with  flights 
»f  steps,  like  those  of  the  gh&ts,  and  then  erecting,  in  the  breaks 
)etween  these  flights,  temples  or  pavilions,  and  kiosks,  interspersed 
^th  fonntains  and  statues.  Where  all  these  are  of  marble,  as  is  some- 
iiaes  the  case  in  Rajpootana,*  the  whole  makes  up  as  perfect  a  piece 
)f  architectural  combination  as  any  the  Hindus  can  boast  of. 

It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  enumerate,  without  illustrating 
hem — ^which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of — all  the  modes 
)f  architectural  magnificence  of  the  Hindus.  Like  all  people  untram- 
nelled  by  rules  and  gifted  with  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  they  adorn 
whatever  they  require,  and  convert  every  object,  however  utilitarian 
11  its  purposes,  into  an  object  of  beauty,  knowing  well  that  it  is  not 
emples  and  palaces  alone  that  are  ca^mble  of  such  display,  but  that 
verything  which  man  makes  may  become  beautiful,  provided  the 
and  of  taste  be  guided  by  sound  judgment  that  never  forgets  what  the 
bject  is,  and  never  conceals  the  constructive  exigencies  of  the 
•idlding  itself.  It  is  simply  this  inherent  taste  and  love  of  beauty, 
irbich  the  Indians  seem  always  to  have  possessed,  directed  by  unaf- 
3cted  honesty  of  purpose,  which  enables  those  who  are  now  without 
ndependence,  or  knowledge,  or  power,  to  erect,  even  at  the  present 
lay,  buildings  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  those  erected 
Q  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  would 
require  far  more  comprehensive  illustration  than  the  preceding  slight 
iketch  of  so  extensive  a  subject  can  pretend  to,  to  m^e  this  as  appa- 
^nt  to  others  as  it  is  to  any  one  who  has  personally  visited  the  objects 
>f  interest  with  which  India  abounds. 


*  Two  specimens  of  Buinb  of  this  sort  are  given  in  the  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indian 
Architecture,  plates  xii.  and  xiii. 
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(^HAPTER     III. 
(^ASHMEER. 

CONTEXTS. 
Style  of  Architecture  —  Temples  at  Martuud  —  Pandrethan  —  Payech,  Ac. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

DATES.   I  DATU 

Ajioka  estttbliiUies  Bu4klhi»m  :   iiiricriptiuii  Salitaditya  builds  eDcloiuire  at  Martuiid    .Ji.i^TU 

at  Kapiir  di  (liri b.c.  250     Jayapira  marries  daughter  of  JayanU  of 

Mihiricula  invades  Oylon 106  !      Gaur »'♦ 

Megahavahaua  invites  Bauddhas,  and  in-  AvautiVenua  builds  Temple  at  Avmtipure       ^ 


vades  Ceylon a.u.  434 

liiranya  contemporary  Bahanuu  Gaur  Vi- 

cranaditya,  &c 440 

Ranaditya  married  daughter  of  Chola  Ha^a ; 

builds  Martuud  about 600 

Pratapatitya  founds  BraUpapar  about  650 


Ilartha,  his  minister,  built  Temple  at  Pui- 

dretban  alKMii IMt 

Xemagupta  destroyed  Vibaras  of  Buddhist*      lOM 
Alia  Uddeen  :  Moslem  conquest  of  Cash- 
meer '*• 


The  last  division  of  Indian  architecture  which  remains  to  be  examined 
is  that  of  Cashmecr,  which,  though  scarcely  of  much  importance  in 
itself,  still  possesses  some  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  attention,  and 
consequently  some  account  of  it  is  necessary  in  a  work  professing  to 
treat  of  all  styles. 

Our  knowledge  both  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  architecture  of 
C^ashmeer  is  very  limited.  The  people  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  Hindus  on  one  side  and  from  the  Persians  on  the  other.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  nearly  connected  by  race  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjab,  and  traces  of  their  architecture  are  found 
throughout  that  important  district.' 

The  authentic  history  of  Cashmeer,  as  of  almost  every  other  countT}' 
of  India,  begins  with  Asoka,  though  its  annals  stretch  back,  with 
something  like  authenticity,  to  a  Gonerda,  who  was  contemporary  wiA 
the  Mahabarat  or  great  war  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  b.c. 
Their  principal  histoiical  vohmie,  however,  the  Raja  Tarangini,  first 


*  Our  information  with  regard  to  the  drawings  accompanying  this  memoir  juv  by 
architecture  of  Cashmeer  is  derived  princi-  far  our  principal  guide  on  this  subject.  (3) 
pally  from  (1)  the  engravings  in  Vigne's  Tra-  A  paper  by  Capt.  Abbot,  in  a  subsequent 
vols  in  Ca.«<hmeer,  and  which,  unfortimately,  number  of  the  same  journal.  He  gives  draw- 
are  very  inferior  to  hisoriginal  drawings,  which  ings  of  examples  which  he  found  in  thePim- 
are  beautiful  and  accurate;  (2)  a  memoir  by  jab,  which  are  our  principal  autboritr  for  the 
Major  A.  Cunningham,  of  the  Bengal  En-  belief  that  the  style  of  Cashmeer  ami  that  of 
ginccrs,  ])ubli8heii  in  the  Journal  of  the  the  l*unjab  are  identical. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengjil,  Sept.  1848.     The 
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egins  to  detail  events  when  it  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
(ito  the  valley  by  Asoka.  This  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the 
iscovery  of  a  copy  of  liis  edicts  at  Kapur  di  Giri  in  Peshawur,  showing 
hat  his  power  extended  even  beyond  the  Indus  in  this  direction.  To 
^hat  extent  the  new  doctrine  was  embraced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
alley  we  do  not  know,  nor  how  long  it  remained  the  state  religion ; 
lOr  need  we  stop  here  to  inquire,  for  not  one  vestige  of  their  monu- 
lents  has  yet  been  brought  to  light.  They  can  scarcely  have  erected 
opes  of  any  importance,  or  something  of  them  would  remain  ;  *  but 
ben  they  may  have  possessed  no  relics,  and,  if  Buddha  did  not  visit 
heir  valley,  no  sacred  spot  to  commemorate,  while  it  is  more  than 
trobable  that  their  halls  and  temples  were  constructed  of  Deodar  pine, 
<rhich  still  is  the  principal  material  used  in  the  crecti(m  of  mosques 
nd  public  buildings  throughout  Cashmeer,  and  these  of  course  have 
perished.  There  are  no  remains  now  existing  in  the  country  which 
an  with  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier 
Ate  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  83)  will  explain 
lost  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style.  It  is  taken 
•om  Major  Cunningham's  memoir,  and  represents 
small  model  of  a  Cashmeer  temple  placed  on  a 
illar,  an  object  common  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  in 
lis  country. 

The  temple  in  this  instance  is  surmounted  by 
mr  roofs,  though  in  all  the  built  examples  kno^\'n 
lere  are  only  two,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
Dpied  from  the  usual  wooden  roofs  common  to 
iOBt  buildings  in  Cashmeer,  where  the  upper 
•yramid  covers  the  central  part  of  the  building, 
be  lower  a  verandah,  separated  from  the  centre 
ither  by  walls  or  merely  by  a  range  of  pillarK.* 
n  the  wooden  examples  the  interval  between  the 
wo  roofs  seems  to  have  been  left  o])en  for  light 
nd  air ;  in  the  stone  buildings  it  is  closed  with 
ornaments.  Besides  this,  however,  all  these  roofs 
J©  relieved  by  dormer  windows,  of  a  pattern  xory 
imilar  to  those  found  in  mediaeval  buildings  in 
Europe,  and  the  same  steep,  sloping  lines  are  used 
Iso  to  cover  doorways  and  porches,  being  vir- 
ually  a  section  of  the  main  roof  itself,  and  evi- 
lently  a  copy  of  the  same  wooden  construction. 

The  piDars  which  support  the  portico  and  tlie 
>ne  on  which  the  model  stands  are  by  far  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
tf  this  style,  their  shafts  being  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Grecian 


M<Klel  of  Temple  in 
Cu»hineer. 


*  When  HuiaDg  Sung  Tisit«d  Cashmeer 
boat  630  A.D.  Buddhnm  was  still  Houriith- 
ig  in  the  ralley.  He  mentions  four  Topes, 
ut  not  apparently  of  great  importance. 

'  See  drawing  of  mo«qne  by  Vigne,  vol. 


i.  p.  2«9 ;  and  also  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1848,  p.  -J:).'}, 
containing  Major  A.  Cunningham's  paper  on 
the  subject,  from  which  this  and  the  three 
following  woodcuts  are  taken. 
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Doric,  and  wln)lly  unlike  anything  found  in  any  other  part  of  Ind^^ 
Generally  they  are  from  3  to  4  diameters  in  height,  diminishing  sligh^^^ 
towards  the  capital,  and  adorned  with  16  flutes,  rather  shallower  ttr^ 
those  of  the  Grecian  order.    Both  these  bases  and  capitals  are,  it  is  tr^^ 
far  more  complicated  than  would  have  been  tolerated  in  Greece,  bu^^^^ 
PflBstum  and  in  liome  we  find  with  the  Doric  order  a  complexity-  of 
mouldings  by  no  means  unlike  that  found  here.    At  all  events  we  Bnd 
in  Cashmeer  no  trace  of  the  bracket  capital  of  the  Hindus,  nor  of  the 
changes  from  square  to  octagon,  or  to  the  polygon  of  16  sides,  and  so 
on.     Indeed,  whether  the  affinity  to  the  Greek  be  or  be  not  conceded, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  no  trace  of  such  an  order  is  found  in  India 
proper.      May  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria,  altered,   it   is   true,   in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  still 
retaining  unmisf  akeable  marks  of  its  origin  ? 

There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  of  this  style  which  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  account  for.  This  is  the  trefoiled  arch,  which  is  evei}- 
where  prevalent,  but  which  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  constructive  necessity,  nor  traced  to  any 
foreign  style  from  which  it  could  have  been  copied.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  faeces  of  the  Chaitya  halls  of  the 
Buddhists.  Referring,  for  instance,  to  woodcut  No.  19,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  outline  of  the  section  of  that  cave  at  Ajunta  is  just  such 
a  trefoil  as  is  everywhere  prevalent  in  Cashmeer,  and,  as  both  there 
and  everywhere  else  in  India,  architectural  decoration  is  made  up  of 

small  models  of  large  buildings  ap- 
])lied  as  decorative  features  wher- 
ever  required,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  trefoiled  fa<:ade 
may  have  been  adopted  in  Cashmeer 
as  currently  as  the  simple  horse-shoe 
form  was  throughout  the  Buddhist 
buildings  of  India  Proper.    All  these 
features  however  mark  a  local  style 
differing  from  anything  else  in  India, 
pointing  certainly  to  another  race 
and  another  religion,  which  we  are 
not  now  able  to  trace  to  its  source. 
The  architectural  history  of  Cash- 
meer commences  with  the  Gonerdya 
line,  who  were  restored  to  power 
about   the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury ;  one  of  these,  Ranaditya,  built 
or  commenced  the  temple  at  Mar- 
timd,which  was  completed  by  Lah- 
taditya,  a  king  of  another  dynasty, 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
avowedly  added  the  enclosure.   AVe 
have  no  means  of  kno^ving  whether   the   ruin   which   now  remains 
includes  any  part  of  the  older  erection.     It  is  the  finest  building  in  the 


.«4.    Temple  of  MiirtuTKl.    From  ft  drawing  by 
Major  A.  Cunningham. 
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3y,  and  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  last-named  date,  and  possibly,  in 

at  least,  throe  centuries  earlier. 
Vs  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  plan,  it  is  of  the  usual  form  of 
iu  temples;  a  vmana  with  its  cell,  an  antarcda  or  pronaos,  and 
'apa  or  porch.  It  has  two  wings,  which  are  peculiar,  but  seem  to 
)  been  joined  to  the  main  fa«?ade,  so  as  to  give  it  breadth,  and  pos- 
r  also  height ;  for  they  are  solid  in  their  construction,  and  both 

incline  outwards,  as  if  their  superincumbent  mass  had  been  too 
y  for  their  foundations. 

^o  trace  of  the  roof  remains,  which  led  the  Baron  Ilugel  to  con- 
ire  that  it  never  had  one.  This  Major  Cimningham  disputes ;  and 
most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  it  was  of  wood,  and  has 
shed,  or,  like  some  of  those  in  the  south,  it  may  have  been  con- 
3ted  of  badly  burnt  bricks,  which  have  decayed.  The  lower  part 
jh  exists  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  other  temples  of  the  same 
I  found  around  it. 

rhe   enclosure   that    surrounds   the   temple   is   very   remarkable, 
ugh  in  ruins,  we  can  make  out  its  original  design. 
rhe  internal  dimensions  of  the  court  were  220  ft.  by  142  ;  the  num- 
of  pillars  84 — a  sacred  number  with  the  Hindus.     Between  each 


Central  Cell  of  Cuurt  at  Martuiul.    From  a  drawing  by  Major  A.  Cnnningfaam.     No  scalo. 
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pair  was  a  cell,  more  like  those  of  the  Jaina  temples  than  anything 
purely  Hindu  ;  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  such  drawings  as  we  have,  the 
friezes  are  ornamented  with  cross-legged  figures,  which  could  only  have 
belonged  to  that  sect ;  but  I  fear  the  drawings  are  hardly  to  be  trusted. 
In  front  of  the  temple  was  the  great  gateway,  of  which  only  the 
foundation  remains  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  court  was  a 
cell  more  important  than  the  rest,  prolmbly  resembling  the  great  gate- 
way. One  of  these  with  the  niche  on  its  side  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  (85),  and  shows  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style — ^the 
straight  pjT^midal  roof,  the  Doric-like  shafts,  here  loaded  with 
enormous  capitals,  but  still  ^vith  ornaments  familiar  to  the  student  of 

Greek  art ;  the  straight- 
lined  pedimented  door- 
way ;  and  more  especially 
the  trefoiled  arch,  which 
is  so  constant  a  charac- 
teristic : — all  features  un- 
like anything  else  in 
India,  and  j)ointing  to  a 
foreign  style  mixed  up 
with  local  constructive 
peculiarities.' 

There  are,  l)esides  this 
temj)le,  at  least  10  or  12 
others  in  the  vaUey,  all 
erected  Ix^fore  its  con- 
quest by  Alla-u-deen  (a.h. 
1 300),  some  of  which  are 
nearly  as  extensive,  but 
none  either  so  old  or  so 
l)crfect,  nor  are  their  his- 
tories even  so  well  known 
{IS  the  history  of  this; 
and  as  they  do  not  illus- 
trate any  new  points,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate them  here.  One  only  seems  to  have  remained  quite  perfect, 
and  to  retain  all  its  peculiarities — that  of  Payech.  A  still  older 
temple,  and  one  which  more  perfectly  illustrates  the  peculiarities 
of  the  style,  is  that  of  Pandrethan,  erected  in  the  10th  century,  and 


Tvniiile  ai  I'aiKlrtthan.     From  a  Uruwiiig  b}'  M^or 
A.  Ciiiiiiinghain. 


*  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  however,  that 
the  only  temple  I  know  of  in  India  thnt  re- 
sembles this  one  either  in  plan  or  aiTange- 
ment  is  the  smaller  temple  of  Conjevcnim  in 
the  Chola  country  near  Madras ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  both  the  Raja  Taringani,  the 
Cashmeer  history,  and  that  of  the  Chola 
country  mention  that  Kanaditya  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Chola  king,  and  assisted  in 
forming  an  aqueduct  from  the  Cauvery — 
^showing  at  least  an  intimacy  which  may  have 


arisen  from  that  affinity  of  race  and  religMMi, 
which,  overleaping  the  intruded  Arians,  united 
the  two  exti'emities  of  India  in  one  comrooo 
bond.  The  style  of  the  two  temples  is,  it  is 
tnie,  different ;  but  when  I  saw  the  one  I  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  and 
did  not,  as  I  now  would  do,  examine  the  de- 
tails with  that  care  which  alone  woald  enable 
any  one  to  pronounce  definitely  regarding 
their  affinities. 
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ich,  though  ruined,  still  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the  Ca^h- 
erian  style  with  singular  distinctness. 

Captain  Abbot's  examples  from  Mullote  in  Potowar  between  the 
Ins  and  the  Jelum  are  only  interesting  as  showing  the  same  style 
sting  on  the  plains,  instead  of  being  confined  wholly  to  the  secluded 
ley  of  Cashmeer.  No  doubt  many  other  examples  will  soon  be 
lught  to  light,  now  that  the  country  is  in  our  hands,  and  some  pro- 
>ly  which  may  enable  us  to  trace  nearer  to  its  origin  a  style  of  so 
ich  interest. 

The  architecture  of  Cashmeer  was  quite  unknown  till  about  the  year 
30.     Notwithstanding  this  it  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

close  resemblance  in  many  points  to  the  Grecian  stylo,  its  striking 
ference  from  the  buildings  of  all  neighbouring  nations,  fully  account 

this.  We  must  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  vaUej'' 
jre  an  Indian  people  protected  by  their  situation  from  the  violent 
anges  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  exposed.  We  are 
erefore  prepared  to  expect  that  the  history  of  this  district  will  illus- 
ite  that  of  the  great  Indian  people  in  many  important  respects ;  and 
iCh  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

The  Raja  Tarangini  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best  authorities  to 
}  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  true  history  of  an  Indian  race  that  has 
ached  our  time.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  architecture  of  this  land 
lay  even  now  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  even  thaf  famed 
ironicle  of  her  earlier  kings. 

Recapitui^vtiox. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  different  phases  which  Indian 
fchitecture  has  assumed  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  we  become 
cquainted  vdth  it  till  the  present  time,  it  only  remains,  in  conclusion, 
>  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  the  more  salient  points  to  which  atten- 
on  has  been  directed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  commences 
ot  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when 
isoka  made  Buddhism  the  state  religion  of  India,  and  sought  to  com- 
memorate the  fjEict,  not  only  by  inscriptions,  but  by  monumental  columns 
fid  other  lasting  memorials,  some  of  which  remain  to  our  day.  It  then 
Bgins  with  a  strong  admixture  of  Grecian,  or  at  least  of  Western  art, 
(if  the  Indians  were  then  first  learning  from  foreigners  an  art  they 
^  not  previously  practised ;  but  this  extraneous  element  soon  died 
it,  and  is  not  again  to  be  traced,  except  perhaps  in  Cashmeer,  where 
seems  to  have  long  remained  in  force: 

From  the  time  of  Asoka  till  nearly  that  of  the  Mahometan  conquest 
ere  exists  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  whole  history'  of  Buddhist  art — 
.complete  series  of  examples  existing  in  the  caves  and  topes :  which, 
cen  in  connexion  with  those  of  Afghanistan  and  Ceylon,  and  other 
ndings,  amply  suffice  to  elucidate  the  subject.  From  that  time  to  the 
38ent  day  we  find  abundance  of  examples  in  Burmah,  Thibet,  and 
pal,  which,  with  collateral  illustrations  from  Java  and  elsewhere, 
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enable  iis  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  style  through  more  than 
2000  years.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  from  the  paintings  and  sculptures  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  the  whole  history  of  this  important  sect  may  be  restored  with 
the  utmost  distinctness  and  certainty. 

In  India  this  style  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Jains,  though  this 
latter  seems  scarcely  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  former,  but  to  be  the 
lineal  descendant  of  some  older  style  whose  traces  have  not  yet  been 
detected  farther  back  than  the  9th  or  10th  century,  though  Bome 
may  probably  still  exist  between  India  and  the  western  parts  of 
Asia.  If  the  Jaina  buildings  want  the  manly  vigour  and  boldness  of 
the  Buddhist  style,  they  far  surpass  it  in  the  elegance  both  of  their 
combinations  and  of  their  details.  In  these  respects  the  Jaina  style 
surpasses  any  other  style  in  India,  and  has  had  in  consequence  more 
influence  on  the  Mahometan  art,  and,  through  it,  on  the  modem  Hindu, 
than  any  other — circumstances  which  would  render  its  study  singularly 
interesting,  had  we  the  means  available  for  its  prosecution.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  they  do  not  exist ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  none 
of  the  great  kingdoms  of  India  having  ever  adopted  the  Jaina  as  a 
state  religion,  its  traces  are  only  discovered  in  the  more  remote  comere 
of  the  coimtr^',  where  they  have  hitherto  generally  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers.* 

The  principal  Hindu  style  arose  in  the  south  among  the  aboriginal 
Tamul  races,  and  extends  north  as  far  as  EUora.  We  do  not  know 
at  what  age  it  first  was  practised,  no  example  having  yet  been  traced 
to  so  early  a  date  even  as  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  after  Christ.  WTien 
it  first  appears,  it  seems  to  have  adopted  Buddhist  forms,  or  at  all 
events  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  same  forms  from  which  the  Buddhists 
elaborated  their  style.  Hindu  architecture  continues  almost  unchanged 
to  the  present  day,  except  that  the  Mahometan  influence  is  sometunn 
strong  in  civil  buildings ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  a  strange  mania  for 
copying  debased  Euroj^ean  art  has  crept  even  into  the  Banctums  of 
their  temples.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence;  and  generally 
speaking  it  is  only  in  the  inferiority  of  workmanship  and  design  that 
we  trace  the  influence  of  age  in  this  class  of  art. 

In  the  north  another  style  of  art  arose,  and  different  forms  were 
adopted,  though  from  what  original  it  is  difficult  to  guess  :  the  earliest 
example  is  in  the  7th  century,  and  then  the  style  was  perfectly  nur- 
tured. It  must  be  pursued  much  further  back  before  we  can  hope 
to  detect,  in  ill-concealed  traces  of  structural  exigencies,  those  foiotf 
which  were  afterwards  elaborated  into  the  (»rders  we  now  find. 

During  10  or  11  centuries,  through  which  we  can  trace  its  histoiy. 
the  changes  it  underwent  were  slight,  until  after  the  reign  of  Aklar, 
when  the  introduction  of  Saracenic  forms  gave  it  a  freedom  and  grace 
it  had  not  known  before ;  and  though  its  details  became  less  pure,  its 


^  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  will  be  hometan  conqaest,  and  that  ooaseqaeatlj  the 
discovered  eyentaally  that  Cashmeer  and  the  Cashmeerian  style  should  virtuaDj  bedoacd 
PuDJaub  were  Jaina  at  the  time  of  the  Ma-      under  this  head. 
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brms  were  improved  by  the  addition.  It  is  now  sinking  under  our 
nflnenee,  till  it  is  little  better  than  a  caricature  of  its  former  self. 

In  Cashmeer  there  still  exists  another  style,  differing  from  all  these, 
ihcwing,  in  the  first  place,  a  people  secluded  from  the  rest,  perhaps 
"etaining  its  earliest  forms  imchanged,  or  at  all  events  owning  different 
nflnences  and  practising  a  different  art  from  any  of  the  people  around. 
iVhen  properly  investigated,  it  may  throw  new  and  unexpected  light 
vn  this  hitherto  obscure  subject.  Much,  however,  very  much,  still 
-emains  to  be  done,  before  the  subject  of  Indian  art  can  either  be 
mderstood  or  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing  of  scientific  induction. 
^o  works  have  yet  been  published  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject, 
ooept,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  own ;  and  mine  is  imperfect  not  only 
Tom  the  impossibility  of  one  situated  as  I  was  effecting  more  without 
ud,  but  also  from  tbe  great  difiiculty  of  publishing  such  works  in 
this  country,  where  the  subject  interests  so  few.  Were  the  above 
iketch  doubled  or  trebled  in  length,  and  the  illustrations  increased 
tenfold — for  which  materials  exist — Indian  architecture  might  rank 
with  the  known  styles  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  it  is,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  any  one  either  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  this 
daas  of  art,  or  even  of  explaining  the  ground  on  which  an  opinion  of 
Hb  merits  or  defects  should  rest.  It  stands  so  completely  alone,  so 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  forms  of  architecture  of  the  world, 
diat  it  cannot  well  be  compared  with  any  of  them,  without  the  risk 
of  fiUse  and  erroneous  impressions  being  conveyed,  more  likely  to 
mislead  than  to  instruct.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  either  the  solid 
grandeur  and  simple  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  style,  or  any  of 
that  sublime  aspiration  after  eternity  that  strikes  with  awe  ever}* 
dflitor  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  compare  the  Indian  epics  and  dramas 
inth  those  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  to  compare  the  Indian  style  of 
irchitecture  with  the  refined  elegance  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  Parthenon  and  other  great  works  of  Greece.  Probably  a  nearer 
[xmiparison  might  be  instituted  with  the  Gothic  styles  of  the  middle 
iges ;  yet,  while  possessing  the  same  rich  irregularity  and  defiance  of 
ill  rule,  it  wants  that  bold  manliness  of  style  and  loftiness  of  aspira- 
tion which  dignifies  even  the  rudest  attempts  of  those  enthusiastic 
religionists.  Though  deficient  in  these  respects,  the  Indian  styles  are 
anrivalled  for  patient  elaboration  of  the  details,  which  are  always 
learned  with  elegance,  and  always  executed  with  care.  The  verj' 
9xtent  of  ornamentation  produces  feelings  of  astonishment,  and  the 
gnaller  examples  are  always  pleasing  from  the  elegance  of  the  partA 
ind  the  appropriateness  of  the  whole.  In  no  styles  is  the  last  charac- 
teristic more  marked  than  in  those  of  India ;  for  whether  the  archi- 
tects had  to  uphold  a  mountain  of  rock  or  the  airiest  dome,  or  merely 
in  ornamental  screen  work,  in  all  instances  the  pillars  are  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  the  ornaments  are 
xjuially  suited  to  the  apparent  strength  or  lightness  of  effect  which  the 
xwition  of  the  mass  seems  to  require.  No  affectation,  and  no  imitation 
>f  other  styles,  ever  interfere  to  prevent  the  purpose-like  expression 
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of  every  part,  and  the  effect  consequently  is  always  satisfactory  and 
pleasing,  and,  when  the  extent  is  sufficient,  produces  many  of  the  best 
and  highest  modes  of  expression  of  which  the  art  of  architecture  is 
anywhere  capahle. 

It  may  be  tliat  persons  who  have  not  had  an  opportimity  of  studying 
the  buildings  on  the  spot  may  not  be  inclined  to  form  so  favourable  an 
estimate  of  the  Indian  styles  as  that  here  expressed ;  and,  indeed, 
without  actual  inspection,  no  sufficient  means  exist  for  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment  on  the  sulvject  at  all.  But  whether  the  architecture  bo 
really  good  or  only  passable,  it  is  interesting  as  the  art  of  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  himian  family.  It  affords  the  only  means  of  judging  c(»r- 
rectly  of  the  state  of  civilization  and  power  of  a  i)eoplo  whose  histon' 
is  lost,  or  is  so  obscui-e  as  to  be  almost,  illegible.  It  should  also 
interest  the  student,  as  showing  how  numerous  and  various  the  forms 
are  which  may  be  used  for  architectural  purposes,  and  each  as  appn»- 
priate  as  any  of  those  he  is  already  fsuniliar  with  :  for,  though  meii  do 
not  now  believe,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  that  there  are  only  five 
different  forms  of  a  pillar  admissible,  they  do  not  yet  know  how  nume- 
rous are  the  ways  in  which  pillars  may  be  employed.  The  adaptation 
of  every  part  to  the  thousand  different  purjwses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety.  This  in  fact  is  the  great 
secret  of  architectuml  propriety,  but  which  the  Indian  and  Gothic 
architects  seem  alone  fully  to  have  ai)preciated. 

To  these  points  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  return  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  while  wo  miLst  i>ass  on  to  other  styles,  created  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  other  climates,  and  to  express  the  feelings  of  other  races 
of  mankind. 
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The  Chinese  differ  from  all  European  nations,  not  only  in  the  objects 
they  propose  to  attain  by  their  arts,  and  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
seek  to  embody  their  conceptions,  but  also  in  the  processes  by  which 
they  carry  them  out.  Hence,  to  write  generally  on  their  arts  and 
sciences,  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible,  would  require  \ib  to  go  into 
great  detail,  and  to  employ  illustration  to  a  very  great  extent.  But 
the  particular  art  with  which  our  subject  is  concerned  requires,  and 
indeed  admits,  but  very  little  to  be  said  of  it.  The  simple  fjEict  is,  that 
Cliina  possesses  scarcely  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture. 
Tliis  is  of  importance  as  enabling  us  to  understand  how,  in  other 
countries,  as  in  ancient  India,  a  high  degree  of  civilization  may  have 
been  attained  without  producing  any  coeval  monuments  of  durable 
character. 

A  prioriy  it  certainly  may  seem  strange  that  the  C/hinese  shoidd  not 

have  excelled  in  this  art,  for  they  are  and  always  were  most  extensive 

builders,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  massive  walls  that  surround  all  their 

cities,  and  the  great  one  that  half  surrounds  their  country.     Their 

^aud  is  full  of  bridges  and  embankments,  and  engineering  works  of  all 

*iort«,  showing  a  power  of  cutting  stone  and  granite,  and  a  science  of 

building,  hardly  surpassed  by  even  the  Egj^tians  themselves.     All 

^heBO  great  works  are  wholly  devoid  of  either  architectural  design  or 

«^m»ment.     In  India  such  works  would  have  been  rendered  ten  times 

t^ore  admirable  for  their  art  than  for  their  mass  or  extent.     Here, 

bowever  they  may  subserve  to  their  utilitarian   puri)ose — this  aim 

gained,  no  aesthetic  beauty  is  either  sought  for  or  attained. 

This  certainly  does  not  arise  from  inability,  for  no  people  on  earth 
Oarve  granite  with  such  facility  and  precision  as  the  Chinese,  not  even 
tixcepting  the  inhabitants  of  southern  India ;  and  nowhere  is  skilled 
labour  so  cheap,  and  time  so  little  thought  of,  as  in  China.  Hence  the 
absence  of  art  must  arise  from  want  of  taste,  not  want  of  power.    T\i^ 
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truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  a  people  naturally  excelling  in  con- 
structive talent,  and  in  all  technic  arts,  but  wholly  devoid  of  either 
aesthetic  feeling  or  desire  to  share  in  that  higher  class  of  hnman 
utterance. 

This  national  idiosyncracy  is  no  doubt  the  real  fundamental  cause 
of  this  absence  of  architectural  remains.  Other  causes  may  be 
assigned  which  contributed  to  the  same  result.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Chinese  never  had  either  a  dominant  priesthood  or  a  hereditaiy 
nobility.  The  absence  of  the  former  class  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration, because,  in  all  countries  where  architecture  has  been  car- 
ried to  anything  like  perfection,  it  is  to  sacred  art  that  it  owes  its 
highest  inspiration,  and  sacred  art  is  never  so  strongly  developed  as 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  splendid  hierarchy.  Again, 
religious  and  sectarian  zeal  is  often  a  strong  stimulus  to  sacred  archi- 
tecture, and  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  remarkable  people. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  bigoted  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  well 
conceive  in  all  political  matters,  they  are  more  tolerant  than  any 
other  nation  we  know  of  in  all  matters  concerning  religion.  At  the 
present  moment  three  great  religious  sects  divide  the  empire  nearly 
equally  between  them.  For  though  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  perhaps  numbers  more  followers  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  still  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Sakya  Sinha,  are  a  more  purely  Chinese 
sect  than  the  other,  and  hold  an  equal  place  in  public  estimation; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  the  sect  of  Laou  Tse,  or  the  Doctoreof 
Reason,  is  more  fashionable,  and  certainly  more  progressive,  than 
the  others.  Christianity,  too,  might  at  one  time  have  encroached 
largely  on  either  of  these,  and  been  a  very  prevalent  religion  in  this 
tolerant  empire,  had  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  understood  that  Ae 
condition  of  religious  tolerance  here  is  a  total  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference in  political  matters.  This,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  never  could  be  brought  to  imderstand  ;  hence  their  expnl- 
sion  from  the  realm,  and  the  proscription  of  their  faith,  which  other- 
wise would  not  only  have  been  tolerated  like  all  other8,*but  have  bid 
fair  to  find  more  extensive  favour  than  any.  This  toleration  is  highly 
laudable  in  one  point  of  view ;  but  the  want  of  fervour  and  eneigy 
from  which  it  arises  is  fatal  to  any  great  exertions  for  the  honour  of 
religion. 

In  the  same  manner  the  want  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  indeed 
of  any  strong  family  pride,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  domestic 
archit^jcture  of  a  durable  description.  At  a  man's  death  his  property 
is  generally  divided  equally  among  his  children.  Consequently  tl» 
wealthiest  men  do  not  build  palaces  calculated  to  last  longer  than  for 
their  own  lives.  ITie  royal  palaces  are  merely  somewhat  larger  and 
more  splendid  than  those  of  the  mandarins,  but  the  same  in  character 
and  erected  for  the  same  purposes. 

There  is  no  country  where  property  is  so  secure  as  it  is  in  China. 
IVivate  feuds  and  private  wars  are  unknown  ;  foreign  invasion  has  been 
practically  impossible  and  little  dreaded.     Hence  they  have  none  of 
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boee  fortalices,  or  fortified  manBioiis,  which  by  their  mass  and  solidity 
ive  Buch  a  marked  character  to  a  certain  class  of  domestic  edifices  in 
ur  own  country.  Equality,  peace,  and  toleration,  are  blessings 
^hose  value  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate ;  but  on  the  dead 
lough  pleasing  level  where  they  exist,  it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  the 
ogged  sublimity  of  the  mountain,  or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
torm.  The  Chinese  have  chosen  the  humbler  path  of  life,  and  with 
in^lar  success.  Considering  their  number,  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
lore  industrious  or  happier  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  but  they 
re  at  the  same  time  singularly  deficient  in  every  element  of  great- 
less,  either  political  or  artistic. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  certainly  is  curious  to  find  the  oldest 
ivilized  people  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  wholly  without 
iny  monuments  to  record  the  past,  or  any  desire  to  convey  to  posterity 
k  worthy  idea  of  their  present  greatness.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  to 
ind  the  most  populous  of  nations,  and  a  nation  in  which  millions 
ue  always  seeking  employment,  never  thinking  of  any  of  those  higher 
nodes  of  expression  which  would  serve  as  a  means  of  multiplying 
XK)upation,  and  of  elevating  while  it  is  feeding  the  masses ;  and  still 
nore  startling  to  find  wealth,  such  as  the  Chinese  possess,  never 
uvested  in  self-glorification,  by  individuals  erecting  for  themselves 
nonuments  which  shall  astonish  their  contemporaries,  and  hand  down 
:heir  names  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chinese  architecture  is  a  very  barren  subject, 
[n  one  respect,  however,  it  is  instructive,  as  the  Chinese  are  the  only 
people  who  now  employ  polychromy  as  an  essential  part  of  their  archi- 
tecture ;  so  much  so,  that  colour  is  with  them  far  more  essential  than 
rorm ;  and  certainly  the  result  is  so  singularly  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  for  the  lower  grades  of  art  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that 
it  should  always  be  so.  It  is  almost  as  certain  that,  for  the  higher 
pudes  of  art,  colour,  though  most  valuable  as  an  accessory,  is  inca- 
pable of  the  same  lofty  power  of  expression  which  form  conveys  to  the 
buman  mind. 

Pagodas. 

The  only  buildings  in  China  that  really  deserve  to  be  classed  a« 
irehitectural  objects  are  the  9-storied  pagodas,  or  Taos  as  they  are 
more  properly  called,  which  form  such  conspicuous  and  characteristic 
objects  in  every  view  of  Chinese  scenery.  It  has  been  before  stated' 
that  these  taas  are  in  fact  only  exaggerated  tees  or  spires ;  and,  without 
^ing  further,  the  illustrations  of  this  work  alone  are  nearly  sufficient 
to  trace  them  back  to  their  origin.  In  woodcut  No.  14,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  3-Htoried  tee,  not  very  dissimilar  from  a  Chinese  example. 
Woodcut  No.  1 5  shows  one  with  7  such  rims,  and  the  9-storied  tower 
it  Chittore  (woodcut  No.  66)  brings  us  so  near  the  Chinese  pagodas 
that  further  proof  seems  almost  superfluous. 

Of  those  now  known  to  exist  in  China,  by  far  the  finest,  as  well  as 
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the  best  known,  is  the  celebrated  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin.    Com- 
menced  in  the  year  1412,  and  finished  in  1431,  it  was  erected  a«  a 

monument  of  gratitnde 
to  an  empress  of  the 
Ming  family,  and  is  now 
in  consequence  gene- 
rally called  the  Temple 
of  Gratitude.  It  is  octa- 
gonal in  form,  236  ft.  in 
height,  of  which,  how- 
ever, about  30  ft.  must 
be  deducted  for  the  iron 
spire  which  surmountu 
it,  leaving  little  more 
than  200  ft  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  building. 
•  or  about  the  height  of 
the  Monument  of  Lon- 
don. From  the  summit 
of  the  spire  8  chains  de- 
])ond,  to  each  of  which 
are  attached  9  bells,  and 
a  bell  is  also  attached  to 
each  angle  of  the  lower 
roofs,  making  144  hells 
in  all,  which,  when  tink- 
ling in  harmony  to  the 
evening  breeze,  must 
produce  an  effect  as  sin- 
gular as  pleasing.  It 
is  not,  however,  either 
to  its  dimensions  or  its  bells  that  the  tower  owes  its  celebrity,  but  to  the 
coating  of  porcelain  which  covers  its  brick  walls,  as  well  as  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  the  i)rojecting  roofs,  which  mark  the  division  of 
each  storj'.  This  produces  a  brilliancy  of  effect  which  is  totally  lost 
in  all  the  representations  of  it  yet  published,  but  which  is  in  fact  the 
class  of  ornament  on  which  the  architect  almost  wholly  relied  for 
])roducing  the  effect  he  desired,  and  without  which  it  is  a  mere  ske- 
leton of  a  design. 

Another  celebrated  pagoda  is  that  known  as  '  Second  Bar  Pagoda,' 
on  the  Cantcm  river.  It  is  a  pillar  of  victory,  erected  to  commemorate 
a  naval  victory  which  the  Chinese  claim  to  have  gained  near  the  spot 
It  is  in  design  nearly  identical  with  that  last  described,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  now  fast  falling  to  ruin.  Besides  these,  almost  eveiy 
town  of  importance  in  China  possesses  one  or  more  snch  structures, 
differing  in  dimensions  and  in  the  greater  or  less  richness  of  their 
ornaments,  but  so  like  one  another  in  design  that  it  is  impossible 
from  such  drawings  as  have  been  published  to  make  out  anything 
like  a  sequence   or  even  a  difference;    they   must   therefore,  witi 
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our  present  knowledge,  be  regarded  as  exactly  similar  to  one 
another. 

Besides  these  great  towers,  however,  there  are  many  of  only  3  or 
7  stories,  and  of  very  small  dimensions,  but,  whatever  their  height  or 
size,  the  same  design  runs  through  them  all. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fonn  a  correct  estimate  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  these  towers.  An,>'ihing  so  original  and  so  national  must  be 
interesting  from  that  circumstance  alone,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  build  an3rthing  in  a  tower-like  form  of  greiit  height,  whether  as 
a  steeple,  a  minar,  or  a  pagoda,  which  shall  not  form  a  pleasing  object 
even  irom.  its  salience  and  aspiring  character  alone,  without  any  real 
sirtistic  merit  in  itself.  Besides  these  qualifications,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  tapering  octagonal  form,  the  boldly-marked  divisions,  the 
domical  roof,  and  general  consistence  in  design  and  ornament,  of  these 
towers,  entitle  them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower-like 
buildings  of  the  world. 

Pailoos. 

The  PaUoos,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  but  erroneously  called,  tri- 
umphal arches,  form  another  object  of  Chinese  architecture,  which,  from 
its  constant  recurrence  in  views  of  Chinese  scenery,  is  almost  as  familiar 
to  us  as  the  pagoda.  These  are.  in  fact,  monuments  to  deceased  persons 
of  distinction,  generally  of 
widows  who  have  not  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  or  of 
virgins  who  have  died  un- 
married. The  smaller  and 
lees  important  ones  consist 
merely  of  two  upright  posts 
of  wood  or  granite,  support- 
ing a  flat  board  with  an 
inscription,*  like,  both  in 
purpose  and  design,  to  the 
wooden  rails  which  are 
used  as  substitutes  for 
tombstones  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  England. 

The  more  important 
PaUoos  have  three  open- 
ings, surmounted  by  seve- 
ral boards  with  more  or 
less  ornament  and  carving. 
Sometimes  they  are  wholly 
of   wood :     in    others    no 

material  is  used  but  stone,  generally  granite  ;  and  these  two  materials 
are  combined  in  various  proiwrtions  in  other  examples.  Sometimes 
they  are  raised  on  platforms,  as   in  the   annexed   example,   from   a 
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peculiarly  graceful  one  near  Canton ;  at  other  times  they  are  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  even  across  roads,  so  as  to  form  archways,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  though  certainly  not  triumphal  ones.  One  of  the  most 
solid  examples  yet  jmblished  is  one  forming  the  gate,  or  at  least  span- 
ning the  entrance,  of  the  city  of  Amoy. 


H9.  Gateway  at  Amoy.    From  Fisher's  Gilna  IllnstrateU,  vol.  il.  p.  69. 

Like  the  towers,  they  trace  their  origin  back  to  India,  the  gateways 
of  the  Sanchi  tope*  (woodcut  5)  being  the  finest  examples  of  a  pailoo  in 
existence ;  though  whether  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  to  which 
they  are  applied  by  the  Chinese  is  not  quite  cIca*. 

TOMRS. 

Like  all  peoj)]e  of  Tartar  origin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  is  their  reverence  for  the  dead,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  their  ancestral  worship.  In  consequence  of  this, 
their  tombs  are  not  only  objects  of  care,  but  have  frequently  more 
ornament  bestowed  uj)on  them  than  gi*aces  the  dwellings  of  the  living. 

Their  tombs  are  of  different  kinds ;  frequently  they  are  merely 
ccmical  mounds  of  earth,  with  a  circle  of  stones  round  their  base,  like 
those  of  the  Etruscans  or  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  frx)m  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  90),  borrowed  from  Fortune's  '  China ' — ^which 
would  serve  as  well  for  a  lestoration  of  those  of  Tarquinia  or  Vulci. 
More  generally  they  are  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  surmounted  with  a 


*  Drawn  in  detail  on  the  title-page  of  the  author's  Illustrationfi  of  Indian  Architecture. 
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Kpiie,  not  unlike  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese  examples,  but  still  with  a 
physiognomy  peculiarly  Chinese.  The  most  common  arrangement  is 
that  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  platform,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill.  It 
coneequently  has  a  high  back,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb, 
and  slopes  off  to  nothing  at  the  entrance  to  the  horseshoe,  where  the 
wall  generally  terminates  with  two  lions  or  dragons,  or  some  fantastic 
ornament  common  to  Chinese  architecture.  When  the  tomb  is  situated, 
aH  is  generaUy  the  case,  on  a  hill-side,  this  arrangement  is  not  only 


Chinese  Tomb.    Frum  Fortone's  Wanderings  In  China. 


appropriate,  but  elegant.  When  the  same  thing  is  imitated  on  a  plain, 
it  is  singular,  misplaced,  and  unintelligible.  Many  of  the  tombs  are 
built  of  granite,  finely  polished,  and  carved  with  a  profusion  of  labour 
that  makes  us  regret  that  the  people  who  can  do  such  things  should 
have  so  great  a  predilection  for  ephemeral  wooden  structures,  when 
capable  of  employing  the  most  durable  materials  with  such  facility. 
When  the  rock  is  suitable  for  the  piiqioKc,  which,  however,  seems 
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Xaj  be  rarely  the  cawe  in  China,  their  tombn  are  cut  in  the  rock,  as  iii 
Etruria  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  class  just  described  seem 
a  device  for  converting  an  ordinary  hill-side  into  a  substitute  for  the 
more  aj>j>roj)riate  situation. 


Domestic  Architecture. 

It  is  in  their  domestic  architecture,  if  in  any,  that  the  Chinese  excel : 
there  we  do  not  look  either  for  monumental  grandeur  or  for  dura- 
bility, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  being  captivated  by  the 
gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  a  (-hinese  dwelling  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
exuberant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  cars^ings  and  omamente  that  are 
hea])ed  on  every  ^mrt  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  i)eculiaritie8  of  their  houses  is  the  con- 
cave form  of  roof  which  is  almost  universal,  and  which  writers  on  the 
subject  have  generally  referred  to  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  tent  of  the 
Tartars,  who  are  8Ui)]x>sed  to  have  introduced  it.  They,  however,  who 
pro])osed  this  theory,  forgot  that  the  Chinese  have  been  longer  out  of 
tent«,  and  know  less  of  them,  than  any  other  peo])le  now  on  ^e  fece  of 
the  globe.  The  Tartar  conquest,  like  our  Norman  one,  has  long  been 
a  fusion  rather  than  a  subjection,  and  in  China  at  least  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  the  smallest  visible  eifect  on  the  manners  or  customs 
of  the  original  iidiabitanta.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  form  in  question 
arose  from  a  constructive  exigence,  which  others  would  do  well  to 
imitate,  and  in  this  manner.  In  a  country  like  China,  where  very 
heavy  rains  fall  at  one  season  of  the  year,  tiled  roofs,  such  as  they 
almost  universally  use,  require  a  high  pitch  to  carry  off  the  water ;  hut 
so  bright  a  sunshine  as  at  another  season  of  the  year  glares  down  upon 
them,  recpiires  shade  to  their  walls  and  windows.     If,  however,  as  on 

the  left  of  the  annexed 
diagram  (woodcut  92), 
the  slope  of  the  roof  is 
continued  so  for  out  as 
to  be  effective  for  the 
Itwt  purjxwe,  the  \i\>\yeT 
windows  are  too  much 
darkened,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  out  of 
them.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  the  Chinese  carry 
out  their  eaves  almost 
horizontally  from  the 
face  of  the  walls,  where 
a  leak  becomes  of  slight 
importance ;  and  then,  to  break  the  awkward  angle  caused  by  the 
nH'(;ting  of  these  two  slopes,  they  ease  it  off  with  a  hollow  ciu^'e, 
which  not  only  answers  the  double  ])uri)ose  of  the  roof  more  effectually, 
but  ])roduces  what  the  (■hhiese  think — and  rightly— the  most  pleasiug 
form  of  roof. 
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The  only  \yaris  of  such  a  roof  that  admit  of  decoration  by  carving 
are  evidently  either  the  central  or  angular  ridges ;  and  here  they 
exaggerate  their  fevoiirite  hollow  curve  to  an  extent  unpleaning  to  a 
European  eye — the  angles  being  virtually  turned  back,  in  some  in- 
stances, and  th^  ridge  being  also  ornamented  by  upturned  ornaments 
at  its  ends,  to  an  extent  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  notions ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  possible  we  should,  when  they  are  overloaded  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments  to  the  extent  too  often  found. 

Another  peculiarity  that  gives  so  local  a  character  to  their  architec- 
ture is  their  mode  of  framing  a  roof,  so  unlike  that  used  by  any  other 
people.  This  arises  from  the  timber  they  possess  most  easily  available 
for  such  a  purpose  being  a  small  pine,  found  everywhere,  in  the  south 
at  least,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  soft  and  spongy  in  the 
inside ;  but  the  outer  rims  of  wood,  just  under  the  bark,  retain  their 
hardness  and  strength;  so  that  practically  it  is  a  hollow  wooden 
cylinder ;  and  if  the  carpenter  were  to  attempt  to  square  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  fruming  as  we  do,  it  would  fall  to  pieces  ;  but  merely  cleaned 
and  used  whole,  it  is  a  very  strong  and  durable  building  material, 
though  one  which  it  requires  all  a  Chinaman's  ingenuity  and  neatness 
to  frame  together  with  sufficient  rigidity  for  the  purposes  of  a  roof. 

The  uprights  which  support  these  roofs  are  generally  formed  of  the 
same  wood,  though  not  unfrequently  they  are  granite  posts — they  cannot 
be  called  pillars — of  the  same  dimensions,  and  strengthened,  or  rather 
steadied,  by  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  the  space  between  which  and 
the  roof  is  generally  filled  with  open-work  carv^ing,  so  as  to  form  a 
species  of  frieze. 

The  roof  is  usually  constructed,  as  shown  in  diagram  No.  92,  by 
using  3  or  4  transverse  pieces  or  tie-beams,  one  over  the  other,  and 
supporting  the  ends  of  each  beam  on  that  below  it  by  means  of  a 
framed  piece  of  a  different  class  of  wood.  By  this  method,  though  it 
may  look  unscientific  to  our  eyes,  they  make  up  a  framing  that  resists 
the  strongest  winds  uninjured.  Sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines  of  the  same  woodcut,  they  carry  the  cui-ve  across  the  top  of  the 
roof;  but  when  this  is  done  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  t<f  metal 
roofing,  or  to  tiles  of  a  greater  length  than  are  usually  found  or  easily 
made. 

As  before  remarked,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  on  its  forms  that 
Chinese  architecture  depends  as  on  its  colours — the  pillars  being  gene- 
rally painted  red,  the  friezes  and  open  work  green ;  bbie  marks  the 
floors  and  stronger  lines,  and  gilding  is  used  profrisely  everywhere. 
\Vhether  this  would  or  would  not  improve  a  finer  or  more  solid  style 
of  art  may  admit  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  certainly  remarkably  pleasing  in 
C^hina,  and  singularly  appropriate  to  the  architecture  we  have  been 
describing ;  and  grouped  as  these  buildings  usually  are  around  garden 
courts,  filled  with  the  gayest  flowers,  and  adorned  with  rock-work  and 
fountains  more  fentastic  than  the  buildings  themselves,  the  fancy 
may  easily  be  charmed  with  the  result,  though  taste  forbids  us  to 
approve  of  the  details. 
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Temples. 

I  have  put  off  to  the  last  speaking  of  the  temples  of  the  Chinese, 
because  they  partake  fer  more  of  domestic  architecture  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  They  possess  no  sacred  forms  which  distinguish 
them  at  first  sight  from  private  edifices,  and  scarcely  rise  in  dignity 
beyond  the  mansions  of  the  great. 

One  of  the  largest  temples  to  which  Europeans  have  had  access  is 
that  of  Honan,  opposite  Canton.     It  consists  of  an  oblong  enclosure  of 
some  extent,  both  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  dwellings  and 
gardens  of  the  priests,  which  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
houses  outside.     In  the  centre,  however,  of  the  end  facing  the  river, 
is  a  gateway  of  some  pretension,  which  leads  to  a  hall  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  through  this  to  a  second  and  a  third,  the  last  being 
larger  and  more  richly  ornamented  than  either  of  the  other  two.     This 
inner  hall  contains  images  of  the  three  precious  Buddhas  in  white 
marble,  and  also  a  small  model  of  a  dagobah  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  a  nimiber  of  offerings  and  images  strewed  about;  and  the 
painting  and  carving  with  which  it  is  adorned  make  up  a  tolerably 
rich  effect,  but  fer  more  resembling  and  more  appropriate  for  a  hall  in 
a  mansion  *  than  a  temple  dedicated  to  worship.     The  small  temple  at 
Macao,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  has  more  pretension  to 
architectural  beauty,  though  its  dimensions  are  very  inferior ;  but  no 
Chinese  temple,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  either  larger  than  this  of  Honan, 
or  possesses  anything  of  that  monumental  character  which  we  ustiallT 


Temple  at  Macao.    From  a  gketch  by  tbe  Author. 


*  When  Lord  Amherst  returned  from  moved  for  the  occasion^  and  tlie  room  ' 
Pekjn  he  was  lodged  in  this  building.  The  used  as  the  dining-room  of  tbe  Embassv. 
images  and  all  the  Mcred  vessels  were  re- 
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find  in  all  those  edifices  which  other  nations  have  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

When  we  come  to  know  more  of  China  than  at  present,  it  is  possible 
that  this  opinion  may  to  some  extent  be  modified ;  but  certainly  no 
views  published  by  any  of  those  who  have  traversed  the  country, 
nothing  that  has  been  written,  and  no  Chinese  drawings,  of  which 
abundance  exist,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  anything  except  the  pagodas, 
pailooB,  and  tombs,  have  ever  been  erected  by  them  at  all  worthy  of 
notice  as  architectural  subjects. 

Indeed,  the  two  purely  Chinese  sects  seem  to  be  wholly  without 
temples  of  any  sort,  and  their  example  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
Buddhists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their  attempting  anything  at 
all  monumental ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  anything 
better  than  these  domestic-looking  mharas — half  temple,  half  monas- 
tery— exists  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Japan  and  the  other  large  and  populous 
islands  around  China.  Domestic  architecture  is  brilliant  and  cheerful 
in  them  all,  but  ephemeral ;  and  none  of  them  possess  any  monuments 
designed  to  last  beyond  the  generation  that  erected  them. 

Their  engineering  works  have  been  much  extolled  by  some  writers, 
but  they  have  no  more  claim  to  praise  as  works  of  science  than  these 
buildings  have  as  works  of  art.  Their  canals,  it  is  true,  are  exten- 
sive ;  but  with  300  millions  of  inhabitants  this  is  small  praise,  and 
their  construction  is  most  unscientific.  Their  bridges,  t(H>,  are  some- 
times of  great  length,  but  generally  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  arches 
constructed  on  the  horizontal  principle,  as  nine-tonths  of  the  bridges  in 
China  are,  and  consequently  narrow  and  unstable.  When  they  do  use 
the  true  arch,  it  is  timidly,  and  without  much  knowledge  of  its  true 
principles. 

However  admirable  and  ingenious  therefore  the  Chinese  may  be, 
and  seem  always  to  have  been,  in  the  minor  arts — such  as  ccoving  in 
wood  and  ivory,  the  manufiicture  of  vessels  of  porcelain  and  bronze, 
and  in  all  that  relates  to  silk  and  cotton  manufactures — it  still  must 
be  admitted  that  they  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  manufecturers,  and 
that  poetry  of  any  grade  is  wholly  unftimiliar  to  them ;  indeed,  that 
they  seem  incapable  of  it  in  any  form,  either  written  or  structural. 
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DATK8. 

Tollecs  arrived  in  Anuhuac a.d.  64H 

Abanduned  the  country 1051 

Chichemecas  arrived 1170 

Aoolhuans  arrived,  about 1200 

Mexicans  rcachc-d  Tula 1196! 


DATE.". 

Founded  Mexico aj>.  1I» 

Alniitzotl    conquered  Guatemala 

beginning  of  16th  oenuirr. 
Spaniards  arrived 1519 


Were  it  possible  to  write  the  Hiwtor)'  of  Architecture  in  Mexico  with 
the  same  certainty  that  we  can  now  writo  that  of  almost  ever}'  other 
country  in  the  world,  it  would  be  instructive  from  the  unity  and  com- 
])leteness  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  a  history  of  an  art  wholly  indi- 
ji^enous  and  original,  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  style,  and  conse- 
([uently  illustrating,  in  a  close  and  comjmct  space,  the  whole  of  thow 
]>rocesses  by  which  mankind  are  enabled  to  elaborate  an  art  out  of  the 
simi)lest  elements. 

This  is  hardly  the  c^ase  with  any  of  the  styles  of  the  old  world,  at 
least  after  we  leave  the  Egyptian,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  All  other  styles  were  influenced,  more  or  less  directly,  bv 
its  forms,  so  that  we  can  easily  trace  the  influence  of  the  Hall  at  Kamac 
in  all  subsecpient  buildings.  The  Indian  styles,  it  is  true,  form  a  group 
apart,  but  not  so  completely  distinct  as  the  Mexican  ;  and  the  variety  of 
their  fonns,  and  the  want  of  unison  in  the  ])arts,  prevent  their  affording 
complete  illustration  of  an  art  invented  and  completed  wholly  without 
the  introduction  of  any  foreign  element. 

Our  whole  knowledge*  of  the  early  hist<»ry  of  the  inliabitants  of 
Central  America  is  derived  from  the  annals  of  two  tribes  which,  by 
their  own  account,  in  which  there  is  nothing  improbable,  occupied 
Mexico  about  the  12th  centiuy^  of  our  era.  These  tribes,  the  Chiche- 
meoas  and  Astecs,  came  from  the  north,  and  were  pnd)ably  of  the  same 
race  with  the  red  Indians.  The  country  which  they  took  possession  of 
was  previously  inhabited  by  the  Toltecs,  belonging  to  a  race  who  had 
in  all  probability  occupied  the  provinces  of  Central  America  from  time 
inunemonal,  and  who  had  certainly  attained  at  the  time  we  are  speaking 
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tx)  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  made  no  mean  i>rogrejss 
many  of  the  useful  arts. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Toltecs  abandoned  the  valley  about  the  10th 
ntury,  in  consequence  of  their  numbers  being  greatly  reduced  by  a 
vera  famine  and  by  disease.  Nothing  further  is  related  of  this  tribe, 
It  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  remnant  of  it  afterwards  mixed 
ith  the  invaders,  and  im|>arted  to  them  many  arts  then  imknown  io 
em,  and  of  which  their  more  northern  brethren  still  remain  ignorant. 
tider  these  ifevourable  circumstances  of  climate  and  aggregation,  the 
•nqiierors  of  Mexico  reached  a  degree  of  civilization  which  the  red 
en  never  attained  in  their  native  plains. 

The  valley  of  Mexico,  of  which  alone  we  have  any  record,  is  a  pro- 
nce  about  twice  the  size  of  Lancashire,  and  onc-thii-d  of  it  is  covered 
ith  water.  In  process  of  time  it  became  subject  to  three  petty  kings 
ho  OAiried  on  i)erpetual  wai-s  one  with  another.  It  was  not  until 
unediately  befoi  e  the  conquest  of  the  coimtrj'  by  the  Spaniards  that 
ese  three  kings,  tired  of  their  ruinous  wars,  joined  their  forces  to- 
other, and,  thus  combined,  proved  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the 
rrounding  states.  They  spretid  their  anns  and  influence  to  the 
exican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occa-  , 
jn  are  even  said  to  have  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Tethuan tepee,  and 
ached  the  confines  of  Guatemala.  These  last  exj>editiona  seem  to 
i\e  been  undertaken  merely  to  obtain  prisimers  for  their  horrid  rites 
human  sacrifice,  of  w^hich  they  were  becoming  ])a«sionately  fond; 
id  they  made  no  settlement  in  these  countries  sufticient  to  influence 
ther  their  arts  or  institutions  in  any  way.  Shortly  after  this  the 
mquest  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  j)ut  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and 
>wer  of  the  Astecs  for  ever. 

All  this,  however,  refers  wholly  to  the  Astecs  in  the  valley  of 
[exico ;  and  all  the  affinities  that  have  been  traced  l>etwcon  them  and 
leir  northern  neighbours  apply  to  them,  and  them  only.  The  prin- 
pal  remains  of  architecture  in  Central  America  are  not  found  in 
[exico  Proper,  but  in  districts  in  which  the  Astecs  never  obtained  a 
3rmanent  footing,  in  Yucatan,  (-hiapas,  and  (»uatemala.  They  are 
ndently  works  of  an  earlier  and  far  more  highly  civilised  race  than 
lat  of  the  invaders — in  short,  of  precisely  such  a  rtice  as  the  Toltecs 
ie  recorded  to  have  been.  Thus  we  have  a  striking  concurrence  of 
ridence — that  of  the  Mexican  annals,  and  of  the  ruins  themselves — 
roving  that,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ped  Indians,  these  countries 
ere  inhabited  by  a  people  ])OKsessing  a  considerable  degree  of 
vilisation. 

Wore  it  not  from  what  we  learn  from  the  descrij)ti()n  of  the 
paniards  tmd  earlier  travellers,  we  should  now  Ije  utterly  ignorant 
"  the  art8  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  idl  that  they  built  having  po- 
shed from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  having  been  destroyed  by  the  savage 
igotry  of  the  invaders.  Though  these  descriptions  are  often  inflated 
id  seldom  intelligible,  they  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans  had 
jamt  from  their  predecessors  the  art  of  building,  and  erected  monu- 
lents  cai)able  of  exciting  the  amazement  of  thoKC  who  were  fauxilwcv 
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with  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  and  knew  well  the  palace 
and  monasteries  of  ancient  Spain. 

We  must  not  ascribe  even  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula  or  th 
temple  of  Tlascala  to  the  Mexicans.  These  cities,  though  so  near  i 
the  Mexican  capital,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  different  raw 
and  who  practised  their  own  arts.  Beyond  the  Mexican  bonndaric 
there  exists  a  country  full  of  ruins  of  the  most  interesting  cbaractei 
and  in  a  state  of  singularly  perfect  preservation,  which,  when  proper! 
explored,  will  do  more  to  elucidate  the  history  and  to  illustrate  th 
arts  of  this  mysterious  people  than  anything  that  has  yet  come  to  light 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  satisfactory  result  can  I 
obtained  fnim  the  materials  so  unexpectedly  afforded  us.  The  countr 
has  been  visited  by  wery  few  travellers  at  all  capable  of  judging  c 
what  they  saw.  The  explorations  undertaken  by  Mr.  Stephens,*  an 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful,  drawings  of  his  companion.  Mi 
C'atherwood,  first  conveyed  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  and  chanicte 
of  these  monuments;  neither,  however,  of  these  gentlemen  were  &mj 
liar  with  the  rules  of  architectural  criticism,  nor  capable,  conseqnentl^f 
of  properly  arranging  the  materials  they  were  collecting  with  sue 
zeal  and  talent ;  and  it  still  remains  for  some  one  who  has  the  kno^ 
ledge  and  the  energy  requisite  for  such  a  task  to  complete  the  wor 
they  have  so  nobly  l)ogim,  and  to  read  for  us  the  history  of  Centn 
America,  and  the  long-forgotten  Toltecs,  as  written  by  them  in  thei 
monuments. 

No  one  could  be  long  among  these  buildings,  provided  he  m 
familiar  with  the  styles  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  perceiym 
a  sequence  among  them,  and,  when  once  this  is  done,  the  problem  i 
half  solved.  We  may  never  be  able  to  ascertain  at  what  exact  dai 
the  earliest  building  was  erected,  nor  when  the  last  was  completed 
but  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  style  arose,  1 
judge  how  far  it  was  capable  of  fiirther  development,  and  aL» 
perhaps,  to  learn  the  origin  and  history  of  the  people  to  whom 
belonged. 

These  last  are  the  forms  of  the  problem  that  have  been  hitherto  mc: 
carefidly  and  zealously  investigated,  though  with  singularly  little  re 
cess.     Because  this  people  built  pyramids  and  engraved  hieroglyphic 
it  is  conjectured  that  they  came  from  Egj'pt.   Their  temples  are  suppocH 
to  be  copies  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.     Lord  Kingsborougli 
great  work  was  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  temple  of  Palenqne  "w* 
built  on  the  model  of  Solomon's,  and,  consequently,  that  the  people  were 
Jews.     Certain  astronomical  similarities  have  been  assumed  as  identi- 
f^nng  them  with  the  Moguls,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.     But  there  is  not 
one  of  these  supposed  links  of  evidence  which  can  be  relied  upon  when 
we  consider  what  very  natural  shapes  to  be  adopted  by  a  rude  people 
are  those  of  the  rectangular  pyramid  of  stone  or  brick  and  the  conical 
moimd  of  earth.     The  same  may  bo  said  of  picture-writing  as  a  mode 


*  Previous   to    Mr.    Stephens's  book   the      Lord  Kingsborough's  work,  and  some  otliHi 
ruins  only  of  Palenqne  were  known  through      had  been  imperfectly  sketdied. 
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of  expressmg  the  thoughts.  There  may  no  doubt  be  certain  affinities 
with  the  old  world.  Influences  may  have  come  by  Behring's  Straits, 
or  across  the  ocean.  The  only  connection  that  can  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  is  with  the  Polynesian  islanders.  The  very  variety  of  the 
theories  just  mentioned  almost  proves  that  none  can  be  made  out  at  all 
latisfiBictorily.  On  the  whole  we  may  safely  exclude  all  such  con- 
dderations,  and  treat  of  the  architecture  of  Central  America  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  known  style. 

Central  American  Architecture, 

Owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to 
iefine  the  various  classes  of  buildings  into  which  the  examples  we 
possess  should  be  divided.  As  in  almost  all  countries,  however,  the 
principal  are  the  Teocallis  or  houses  of  God. 

These  are  always  pyramids,  square  in  plan,  and  generally  formed 
into  two,  three,  or  more  stories  or  terraces,  with  a  platform  on  the  top, 
on  which  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  always  stands. 

Next  to  these  are  the  palaces,  or  the  houses  of  kings,  which  are 
extremely  similar  to  the  temples,  except  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  chambers  they  contain,  and  also  that,  generally,  the  pyramids  on 
^hich  they  stand  are  lower,  and  much  longer  in  one  direction  than  in 
Jie  other. 

A  third  class  are  tumuli  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  sepulchral 
thambers,  generally  above  ground,  the  openings  of  which  are  visible 
utside ;  their  outline  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  of  a  mound  of 
arth  with  no  buildings  on  the  top. 

Besides  these  there  are  gateways  apparently  more  intended  for 
iLsplay  than  defence,  city  walls,  wells,  and  various  works  of  public 
itility,  and  great  monolilhic  idols,  which  belong  more  to  the  province 
i  architecture  than  to  anything  that  can  be  styled  imitative  sculpture. 

As  specimens  of  architecture,  however,  in  reality  only  the  two  first 
ieeerve  notice  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

Of  the  first  class,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  the 
lyramid  of  Cholula,  near  Mexico,  said  to  have  been  erected  long  before 
he  arrival  of  the  Astecs.  It  is  now  a  mere  mound  of  ill-built  bricks 
nd  rubbish.  In  plan  it  measures  1440  ft.  each  way,  and  the  height  of 
ts  4  terraces  is  177  ft.  Its  area,  therefore,  was  nearly  four  times  that 
i  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  though  its  height  is  not  much 
acre  than  one-third.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  material  and  skill 
equired  for  the  erection  of  the  two,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between 
hlB  rude  mound  of  the  Americans  and  the  imperishable  structures  of 
he  Egyptian  kings.  On  the  large  platform  on  its  summit  now  stands  a 
hnrch  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  no  remains  of  ancient  architectural 
mament  exist,  either  in  or  about  the  place,  by  which  its  style  or 
ffinities  can  be  guessed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  temples  of 
^ezcuco  and  Teotihuacan,  and  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  Mexican 
^alley. 

In  Yucatan  the  case  is  widely  different.     The  pyramids  there  are 
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not  generally  in  terraces,  but  rise,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  tjc  the 
level  of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands ;  and  a  magiLifceBt 
unbroken  flight  of  ste^w  leads  from  the  base  of  the  building  to  the 
summit.     Almost  all  these  retain  more  or  less  of  the  remains  oiuchi- 
tectural  magnificence  that  once  adorned  their  summits.     The  annexed 
woodcut  (No.  94),  representing  the  elevation  of  a  temple  supported  hj 


94. 


Rlevatiun  of  leocalli  at  I'alenque.    Scale  60  ft  to  an  Inch. 


a  pyramid  at  Palenque,  with  the  plan  of  the  temple  f  woodcut  No.  95), 
will  give  a  good  genenil  idea  of  their  form.  The  pyramid  on  which 
it  stands  is  about  280  ft.  square,  and  60  ft.  in  height :  on  ihe  top 
of  this  stands  the  temple,  76  ft.  wide  in  front,  and  25  ft.  deep,  orna- 
mented in  stucco  with  bassi-rilievi  of  better  execution  than  is  usually 
found  in  these  parts,  and  ^vith  large  hieroglyphical  tablets,  whose 
decipherment,  were  it  jwssible,  would  probably  reveal  to  us  much  of 
the  history  of  these  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at  the 

summit,  and  following  the  same  out- 
line externally,  with  curious  projec- 
tiims  on  the  outside,  like  dormer 
windows,  but  meant  apparently  either 
for  ornament  or  to  support  small 
idols,  or  for  some  similar  purpose. 
Tlie  other  temples  found  in  Yucatan 
one,  except  in  size,  and,  architecturaUy 
speaking,  are  less  interesting  than  the  ^mlaces — the  splendour  of  Ac 
temple  consisting  in  the  size  of  its  pj-ramid,  to  which  the  8upe^ 
structure  is  entirely  subordinate :  in  the  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pyramid  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  building  it  supports,  fonning 
merely  an  appropriate  and  convenient  pedestal,  just  sufficient  to  giw 
it  a  proper  degree  of  architectural  eifeet. 

In  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  would  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classificaticHi 
c;<.>uld  be  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  The  absence  of  all  traces  of 
history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  and  the  only  mode  that  now 
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95.     Plaii  uf  Temple.    Scale  50  fu  to  an  inch. 
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suggests  itself  is  to  assume  that  those  buildings  which  show  the  greatest 
similarity  to  wooden  constructions  in  their  details  are  the  oldest,  and  that 
those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  traced  are  the  more  modem. 

This  at  least  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  timber  fit  for  building  purposes  can  be  procured :  there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  the  more  durable,  but  far  more 
expensive  mineral  substance,'  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent  Even  in  Egj'pt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  all  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
base  is  essentially  stone,  and  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms ;  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico ;  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  buildings  is  essentially  massive  stone-work,  the 
upper  partis  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  that  must  originally  have 
been  executed  in  wood,  and  are  now  repeated  in  stone. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  for  instance,  represents  in  its  simplest  form 
Hrhat  is  repeated  in  al- 
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96.    Klevation  of  Building  at  Chunji^. 
F.  Calberwood. 


From  a  drawing  by 


most  all  these  buOdings 
—a  stone  basement  with 
iquare  doorways,  but 
vithoiit  windows,  sur- 
nounted  by  a  super- 
itructiire  evidently  a 
lirect  copy  of  wood- 
work, and  forming  jmrt 
>f  the  construction  of 
he  roof. 

In  most  cases  in  Yu- 
catan the  superstructure 
M  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and 
carvings,  similar  to 
those  seen  on  the  prows 

)f  the  war-boats,  or  in  the  Monus  or  burying-places  of  the  Polynesian 
slanders. 

Sometimes  pillars  are  used,'  and  the  wooden  construction  is  carried 
jven  lower  down,  though  mixed  in  that  case  with  parts  of  essentially 
ithic  forms.  Barring  the  monstrosity  of  the  carvings,  there  is  often,  as 
n  the  palace  at  Zayi  (woodcut  No.  97),  a  degree  of  elegance  in  the 
lesign  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  more  especially  when,  as  in  this 
nstance,  the  building  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form  on  three  terraces,  the 
me  within  and  above  the  other,  the  lowest,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
yoodcut  No.  98),  being  265  ft.  in  length,  by  120  ft.  in  width.  This, 
hough  £Ekr  from  being  the  largest  of  these  palaces,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  its  terraces,  instead  of  being  mere  flights  of  steps,  all 
iresent  architectural  &9ades,  rising  one  above  the  other.  Tlie  upper 
ind  central  tiers  of  buildings  may  possibly  have  been  a  many-celled 
emple,  and  the  lower  apartments  appropriated  to  the  priests,  but  it  is 
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Klevation  ofpart  of  Palace  at  Zi^ri.    tYom  a  drawing  by  F.  Cathenrood. 


moi-e  probable  that  they  were  all  palaces,  the  residences  of  tempowl 
chiefs,  inasmuch  as  at  Uxmal  a  pyramidal  temple  is  attached  to  the 
building  called  the  Casa  del  Gubcmador,  which  is  extremely  similar 
to  this,  though  on  a  still  larger  and  more  ornate  scale.  There  are 
other  instances  also  of  the  palace  and  temple  standing  together. 


98.  Plan  of  Palace  at  Zayl.    Scile  luo  ft.  to  an  inch. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  buildings  standing  within  and  above 
each  other,  as  in  the  last  example,  they  are  arranged  around  a  coort- 
yai*d,  as  in  that  called  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  Uxmal  (woodcut  No. 
l>9),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Central  Ajnerica,  for  its 
size,  as  well  as  from  the  elaborateness  of  its  decorations.  It  is  raised 
on  three  low  terraces,  aggregating  20  ft.  in  height.  The  one  to  the 
south,  270  ft.  long,  is  pierced  by  a  triangular-headed  gateway, 
10  ft.  8  in.  Avide,  leading  to  a  court-yard,  measuring  upwards  of  200ft. 
each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  as  shown  in  the 
plan ;  which,  though  only  one  story  in  height,  are,  considering  their 
size  and  the  elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 
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Gisa  de  las  Moi^Jas,  Uxmal.    Scale  100  ft.  to  an  inch. 


In  the  same  city  of  Uxmal  is  another  building,  called  the  Casa  del 
Gubemador,  somewhat  similar  to  the  princii)al  of  the  three  edifices 
composing  the  Casa  do  las  Monjas,  but  larger,  and  even  more  elabo- 
rate in  its  decorations.  It  stands  alone,  however,  with  (mly  a  temple 
attached  unsymmetrically  to  one  angle  of  it. 

Besides  these,  the  works  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood 
desoribo  and  represent  the  remains  of  at  least  a  dozen  other  cities 
scarcely  less  splendid  and  wonderful  than  Uxmal  itself.  The  ruins  of 
Palenque  have  long  been  known  in  this  country  from  the  splendid 
work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  those  at  Mitlan  from  Hiunboldt,  and 
afterwards  more  fully  from  Lord  Kingsborough  s  work.  The  latter 
are  remarkable  for  a  hall,  whose  roijf  was  supported  by  pillars  of  por- 
phyry, at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  only  pillars  to  be  found  in  that 
country.  But,  as  already  shown  at  Zayi  and  elsewhere,  they  are  fre- 
quently used. 

With  regard  to  construction,  as  above  remarked,  the  style  may  be 
generally  characterized  as  one  remove  from  the  original  wooden  con- 
struction of  early  times.  No  wooden  buildings,  or  even  wooden  roofs, 
now  remain,  nor  could  any  be  expected  to  have  resisted  the  effects  of 
the  climate ;  but  many  of  the  lintels  of  the  doorways  wei  e  formed  by 
wooden  beams,  and  some  of  these  still  remain,  though  most  of  them 
have  penshed,  bringing  down  with  them  large  portions  of  i\iQ  walls 
which  were  supported  by  them.  In  other  instances,  and  generally 
speaking  in  those  that  seem  most  modem,  the  upper  parts  of  the  door- 
ways, as  well  as  the  roofs  of  the  chambers,  are  foiined  by  bringing  the 
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e<mrsefi  nearer  together  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  hori- 
zontal arch,  aM  it  is  called,  pre- 
^     '    '  V .,  .  -  cisely  as  the  Etruscans  and  all 

the  earlier  tribes  of  Pelasgic  race  <^ 
did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  it^ 
civilisation,  and  as  is  done  ii^ 
India  to  this  day.  This  form  i^^ 
well  shown  in  the  annexed  woo<^^ 
cut  ( 1 00),  representing  a  chamb>i«i^ 
iir  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  U  ~- 
mal,  13  ft.  wide.  The  upper  p^^^ 
of  the  doorway  on  the  right  hi^^-Q^ 
has  fallen  in,  from  its  woo<2i( 
lintel  haA'ing  decayed. 

A  still  more  remarkable      i^. 
stance  of  the   construction    oiq. 
J  Joyed  by  ihe  natives  is  showii 
in   the   woodcut  (No.   101),  re- 
1  resenting  a  room  in  a  temp/e 
at  Cbichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.    The 
room  is  19  ft.  8  in.  by  12  ft,  9  in.; 
in  the   centre   of  it   stand  two 
pillars  of  stone,  supporting  beams 
of  sapoto-wood,  which  also  form 
the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  over 
these  is  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  usual  construction  :  the  whole  appa- 
rently still  perfect  and   entire,  though  time-worn,  and   bearing  Ae 
marks  of  great  age  on  its  face. 


Interior  uf  a  Cbam>>er,  Uxiiial. 
by  F.  CatlicTwood. 


From  a  drawing 


Aiurtmeni  at  (niiclwn.     From  a  drawinj?  bj  F.  Catborwood. 
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\Vlien  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  probably  ]>ai- 
K>k  very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  horizon - 

I  beam  being  supported  by  two  stmts  moet- 
Lg  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the  sides, 
hich  would  at  once  account  for  the  appear- 
ices  shown  in  the  woodcuts  Nos.  100  and 
31.  It  is  also  probable  that  both  light  and 
ir  -were  introduced  above  the  walls,  between 
le  interstices  of  the  wood-work ;  which  is 
irther  confirmed  by  the  strauge  erection  on  ''"'•  ^''"^^io'J?''''"*  "*"" 
le  top  of  the  Casa  at  Palenque  (woodcut  No. 

4),  where  the  openings  look  very  like  the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of 
ome  sort. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
•uildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  constnictjon,  and  erected 

II  a  climate  so  fatal  to  the  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ver.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  many  were  erected  immediately 
>efore  the  conquest  of  the  country'  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  is  pos- 
ible,  though  not  probable,  tliat  the  age  of  some  may  extend  as  high  as 
he  Christian  era.  So  feir  as  we  may  venture  to  guess  at  their  relativji 
lates,  I  should  be  induced  to  assume  the  buildings  at  Palenque  as  the 
nost  modem,  and  those  of  Za^d  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
leries  ;  but  it  would  require  far  more  knowledge  than  can  be  obtained 
rom  such  books  as  have  been  published  to  speak  with  anything  like 
certainty  on  this  point. 

A  fsx  more  tempting  field  of  speculation,  and  one  that  every  author 
¥ho  has  treated  of  the  subject  has  indulged  in  more  or  less,  is  to  trace 
he  similarities  that  exist  between  this  style  and  that  of  Egypt,  of 
r^elasgia  or  Assyria,  of  China,  Mongolia,  &c. ;  and  certainly  there  are 
itriking  similarities  to  many  of  these :  the  essential  differences  are, 
lowever,  on  the  other  hand,  so  remarkable,  that,  though  it  is  impossible 
o  deny  the  coincidences,  it  is  £»"  safer,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
lacribe  them  to  the  common  instincts  implanted  by  Nature  in  all  the 
TBiieties  of  the  human  race,  which  lead  all  mankind,  in  certain 
slimatee  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
he  Baine  way,  or  nearly  so,  even  without  any  teaching,  or  previous 
xxaunimication  with  those  who  have  done  so  befor^. 
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Peru  in  8ituated  geographically  bo  near  to  Mexico,  and  the  inhahitante 
of  both  countries  had  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grade  of  ciTilization 
at  the  time  when  the  Sjianiards  first  visited  them  and  destroyed  their 
native  institutions,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  a  very  considerable 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  decoration.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  further  from  the  feet :  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  two  people,  however  remotely  situated  from  one  another, 
whose  styles  of  art  differ  so  essentially  as  these  two. 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  wo  have  just  seen,  are  characterized  by 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  wilh 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Pera, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timber 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  its  tFftcee 
are  hardly  discernible  in  subsequent  construction ;  and,  either  from 
inability  to  devise  or  from  having  acquired  no  taste  for  such  a  mode  d 
decoration,  the  sculptured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant. 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earlieet  yns 
mud,  and  many  walls  of  this  substance,  erected  certainly  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  very  tolerable  preservation, 
llie  next  improvement  on  this  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rubble 
masonry  or  concrete :  the  last,  a  Cyclopean  masonry,  of  great  beauty 
and  solidity.  None  of  these  forms,  nor  any  of  their  derivatives,  are  found 
in  Mexico :  the  climate  would  not  permit  of  the  use  of  the  fijist — ^hardly 
of  the  second ;  and  in  all  their  buildings,  even  the  earliest,  the  Mexicans 
seem  to  have  known  how  to  use  stones  carefully  squared,  and  set  with 
horizontal  beds. 

Another  peculiarity  which  Peruvian  art  has  in  common  with  most 
uf  those  derived  from  i)urely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
th«^  openings — a  form  invented  on  purpose  to  diminish  the  necessary 
size  of  the  lintel.  There  are  two  discharging  arches  so  constructed  at 
Tximil,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  anywhere  else ;  and  no  single 
oi)ening  uf  that  class  in  the  whole  architectural  province  of  Mexico. 
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rhe  roofe  and  upper  parts  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
dmost  imiversally  slope  in  that  country.  In  Peru  the  roofs  are  always 
lat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  straight  lined. 

These  and  many  other  peculiarities  will  be  more  apparent  in  what 
bUows,  but  even  as  stated  here  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  entire 
lifference  of  the  two  races,  and  to  give  those  who  have  so  easily 
issumed  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Toltecs  and  Astecs  a  second  and 
nore  difficult  problem  to  solve,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
Peruvians. 

Besides  this  remarkable  distinction  between  the  architecture  of  the 
two  countries,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of  their  history  and  tra- 
lition,  which  make  no  mention  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Peru- 
nans  and  any  people  to  the  northward.  This,  however,  is  not  of  much 
weight,  as  there  are  no  accounts  at  all  which  go  back  so  &r  as  3  cen- 
turies before  the  Spemish  conquest. 

At  about  that  period  it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  man,  Manco  Capac, 
appeared  with  a  divine  consort  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Titicaca, 
journeying  from  whence  they  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized  inha- 
bitants of  the  coimtry  to  till  the  ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns, 
tnd  to  live  together  in  communities ;  and  made  for  them  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  were  requisite  for  these  purposes. 

Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Manco  Capac  was  after  his  death  reve- 
renced as  a  god,  and  his  descendants,  the  Incas,  were  considered  as  of 
iivine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  Sim,  which  was  the 
^reat  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
luest  the  12th  descendant  of  Manco  Cai)ac  was  on  the  throne,  but,  his 
^ther  having  married  as  one  of  his  wives  a  woman  of  the  Indian  race, 
the  prestige  of  the  purity  of  Inca  blood  was  tarnished,  and  the  country 
was  torn  by  civil  wars,  which  greatly  fecilitated  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unscrupulous  Pizarro. 

In  a  country  so  deficient  in  history  of  any  sort,  and  without  a 
lingle  building  whose  date  can  be  fixed  with  certainty,  it  is  of 
K>urBe  impossible  to  write  a  history  of  its  architecture ;  but  a  sequence 
an.  easily  be  made  out,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico.  By  this 
aeans,  if  we  are  to  confine  the  whole  history  to  a  period  of  3  cen- 
uries,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  approximately  the  date  of  any  building 
ve  may  find  ;  and  although  it  is  more  a  question  of  masonry  and  con- 
traction than  of  architecture,  properly  so  called,  it  is  surprising  what 
>Togress  this  rude  people  made  in  so  short  a  time,  and  how  they  ad- 
ranced  from  the  rudest  Cyclopean  work  to  as  perfect  a  class  of  masonry 
18  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Both  from  its  style  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  oldest 
)uilding  in  the  country  seems  to  be  that  called  the  house  of  Manco 
Japac,  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  part  shown  in  the 
voodcut  (No.  103)  is  curvilinear  in  form,  standing  on  a  low  terrace, 
kud  surmounted  by  upper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
owers.  All  the  doorways  have  the  sloping  jambs,  and  the  masonry 
s  of  rude,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  the  wall 
ire  a  number  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from  the  doorway. 
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lo:i.  Kiiins  of  House  of  Miuico  Cupac.  in  Cuzco.    J.  B.  I'entlaitd.  del. 


104.  Hou^  of  the  Vinnns  of  the  Sun.    From  a  sketch  by  J.  B.  Pi-ntland. 
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A  more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
{ the  2-Btoried  edifice  called  the  house  of  the  Nuns,  or  of  the  Virgins 
r  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (woodcut  No.  104).  It  is  nearly  square 
I  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  one  side,  and  is  divided 
Lto  12  small  square  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  as  many  similar 
>oiu8  above  them.  Several  of  these  chambers  were  surroimdcd  by  others, 
id  those  that  had  no  doors  externally  had  nothing  like  windows  (except 
ae  with  two  slits  in  the  upper  story) ;  and  they  must  have  been  as  dark 
I  dungeons,  imless  the  upper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is 
Y  no  means  improbable.  The  most  striking  architectural  features  they 
068688  are  the  doorways,  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan,  both  in 
lape  and  mode  of  decoration.  We  are  able  in  this  case  to  rely  u|)on 
le  accuracy  of  the  representation,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Lose  similarity. 

Another  building  on  the  island  of  Coata,  in  the  sacred  lake  of  Titi- 
aca,  is  raised  on  five  low  terraces,  and  surrounds  three  sides  of  a  court- 
'^ard,  its  principal  decoration  being  a  range  of  doorways,  some  of  them 
alse  ones,  constructed  with  upright  jambs,  but  contracted  at  the  top 
3y  projecting  courses  of  masonry,  like  inverted  stairs,  in  this  instance, 
however,  only  imitative,  as  the  building  is  of  rubble. 

The  masonry  of  the  princij)al  tomb  represented  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  105)  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  s])ecimen  of  the  middle  style  of 


ti-^  y  s^^^sj^sft*^. 


Peruvian  roiuhs. 


aafionry ;  less  rude  than  that  of  the  house  of  Manco  C-apac,  but  loss 
Kjrfect  than  that  of  many  subsequent  examples.  It  is  square  in  plan — 
k  rare  form  for  a  tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world — and  flat-roofed.  ITie 
epulchral  chamber  occupies  the  base,  and  is  covered  by  a  floor,  above 
vhich  is  the  only  opening.  The  other  tomb  in  tho  background  is  like- 
vise  sf^iiare,  but  differs  from  the  first  in  being  of  Ini'tter  masonry,  and 
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having  been  originally  covered,  apparently,  with  a  dome-fibaped  roof 

either  of  clay  or  stucco.     Some  of  these  tombs  are  circular,  thougb  the 

square  form  seems  more  common,  in  those  at  least  which  have  been 

noticed  by  Europeans. 

A  specimen  of  the  perfected  masonry  of  the  Peruvians  is  represented 

in  the  woodcut  No.   106, 

of  a  portion  of  one  of  tbe 
Caravanserais,  or  Tamhoa^ 
ei-ected  by  the  last  Incas 
along  the  great  road  they 
made  from  their  oldest 
capital,  Cuzco,  to  Sinca. 
The  road  was  itself  per- 
haps the  most  extraordi- 
nary work  of  their  race, 
being  built  of  large  blocks 
of  hard  stone,  fitted  to- 
gether  with   the   greatest 

nicety,  and  so  well  constructed  as  to  remain  entire  to  the  present  day 

in  remote  parts  where  iminjured  by  the  hand  of  man. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  masonry  here  is  in  regular  courses,  and 

beautifully  executed,  the  joints  being  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  close  as 

hardly  to  be  visible,  except  that  the  stones  are  slightly  convex  on  their 

faces,  something  after  the  manner  of  our  rustications. 

Intermediate  between  the  twu  extremes  just  mentioned  are  the  walls 

of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  forming  altogether  th^ 


106.    ElevaUon  of  Wall  of  Tambot.    From  Humboldt's  Atlas 
Pittoresqae. 


Sketch  Plan  of  Walls  of  Cuxco.    No  scale. 


most  remarkable  speci^nen  now  existing  of  the  masonry  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  They  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  limestone,  of 
polygonal  form,  but  beautifully  fitted  together :  some  of  the  stones  are 
8  and  10  ft.  in  length,  by  at  least  half  as  much  in  width  and  depth,  and 
weigh  from  15  to  20  tons;  these  are  piled  one  over  the  other  in  3 
successive  terraces,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  are  arranged 
with  a  degree  of  skill  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  in  any  work  of  forti- 
fication anterior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  To  use  a  modem  term, 
it  is  a  fortification  en  tenaiUe ;  the  re-entering  angles  are  all  right  angles. 
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^ntrived  that  every  part  is  seen,  and  as  perfectly  flanked  as  in  the 
European  fortifications  of  the  present  day. 


0«.  ViewofWalUofCusco.    J.  B.  Pentland,  del. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
ihed  by  a  rude  people  in  Southern  America,  while  it  escaped  the 
eks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  engineers.  The  true 
hod  of  attaining  this  perfection  was  never  discovered  in  Euroi^e 
1  it  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  invention  of 
powder.  Here  it  is  used  by  a  people  who  never  had,  so  £»"  as  we 
w,  an  external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most 
ectly  planned  fortress  we  know. 
Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  more,  some  less  per- 

than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the 
I,  and  a  greater  admixture  of  large  and  small  stones,  than  are  there 
id ;  others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and 
angles  approach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Examples  occur  of  every 
rmediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manco  Capac  (woodcut 

103)  and  the  Tambos  (woodcut  No.  106),  precisely  corresponding 
I  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any  European  CQuntry 
re  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building  has  been  found.  So 
{h  is  this  the  case,  that  a  series  of  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Pent- 
l  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  be  engraved  for  a  description  of 
y,  and  Dodwell*s  illustrations  of  those  of  Italy  would  serve  equally 
Jnstrate  the  buildings  of  South  America. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  natives  of  Italy  were  in  elaborating 
regular  squared  masonry  out  of  the  polygonal  style,  but  here  we  are 
ed  to  believe  that  the  whole  was  done  within  the  short  space  of  less 
1  three  centuries,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
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greater  or  less  regularity  in  the  masonry  is  a  correct  index  to  the  rela 
tive  age  of  any  specimen  we  may  find. 

One  element  only  seems  to  interfere  with  this  regularity  of  succes 
sion,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  material.  Where  polygonal  masonry 
is  found,  it  is  always  and  invariably  in  limestone.  This  material  frac 
tures  >vith  regularity,  and  the  fac^ets  are  easily  rubbed  down  an< 
worked  into  those  smooth,  even  joints  which  we  find.  It  seems,  in  fact 
to  be  a  limestone  form  of  masonry,  but  even  that  material  was  afterward 
forced  to  follow  the  forms  adopted  for  sandstone  and  other  less  tract 
able  materials. 

Though  not  quite  so  certain,  it  seems  tdso  that  the  polygonal  nietho( 
was  used  only  by  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  an< 
were  consequently  forced  to  employ  tools  of  copper,  hardened  'with  ; 
certain  admixture  of  tin  or  zinc.  We  know  that  very  excellent  chisel 
can  be,  or  rather  could  be,  so  made,  from  their  having  been  generall; 
employed  by  the  Egy|)tians,  even  in  their  greatest  works ;  but  iroi 
certainly  is  a  better  and  more  economical  material,  and  with  it«  intrc 
duction  polygonal  masonr}'  seems  ever^'where  to  have  disappeared. 

It  would  be  a  tempting  subject  for  s|)eculation  to  try  to  account  fo 
the  remarkable  similarity  in  style  that  exists  between  these  Pemviai 
buildings  and  the  Pelasgic  remains  of  Italy.  But  the  distance  of  tim 
at  which  the  style  was  practised  in  the  two  coimtries  is  sufficient  i>roc 
that  the  resemblance  is  only  accidental.  It  was  disused  in  Europe  a 
least  5  or  G  centuries  before  Christ,  and  did  not  commence  in  Peru  til 
12  centuries  after  Christ,  so  that,  unless  these  facts  can  be  controvert© 
or  some  channel  jxjinted  out — of  which  no  trace  now  exists — by  whicl 
the  style  could  have  been  so  long  presented,  and  at  last  carried  to  th< 
New  World,  the  fact  can  only  remain  as  the  most  remarkable  coin 
cidence  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture.  It  mtw 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  both  cases  the  style  is  a  mere  masonic  form 
almost  wholly  without  mouldings,  and  entirely  without  sculptures 
had  either  of  these  existed,  the  chances  of  such  a  coincidence  woul( 
have  been  diminished  a  thousand  fold.  It  affords  another  and  evei 
a  stronger  evidence  than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Mexico,  to  provi 
how  much  alike  human  nature  is  in  the  same  stage  of  civilisatioii 
however  distant  the  country  may  be,  and  however  different  th< 
extomal  circumstances  of  the  people  may  appear  at  the  first  superficia 
glance. 
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CHAPTER    V 
ASSYRIA. 


CONTENTS. 
^Mtorical  Periods  —  Palaces  at  Nimroud  —  Khorsabad  —  Koyimjik  —  Babylonia. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

I  of  Nineveh  by  Nioos  .  about  bx.  1341 
iihonkbal  builds  north-west  palace  at 

Nimrood about  900 

^erannbarm  builds  central  palace  at  Nim- 

Koud.^ 870 

iitaces 821 

iargoQ  boilds  palace  at  Khorsabad .     .     .  722 

Scnnadierib  builds  palace  at  Koyui^Jik  702 
Blutaddon  builds  south-west  palsce  at 

690 


Nebuchadnezzar  builds  Babylon     . 

Cyrus  founds  Passaipide     .     .     . 

Buildings  of  Cambyses  at  Passargads 

Darius  builds  palace  at  Persepolis  . 

Xerxes'  balls  at  Persepolis  and  Susa 

Artazerxes  Mnemon  repairs  buildings  at 
Persepolis  and  Susa 406  to  360 

Alexander  bums  palace  at  Persepolis, 
ruins  Susa,  and  destroys  the  Persian 
empire 332 


DATB8. 
BX.  600 
660 
626 
621 
486 


In  following  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Introduction,  and 
^opting  an  arrangement  of  subject  partly  geographical  and  partly 
chronological,  as  the  most  convenient  and  the  one  least  likely  to  lead 
fo  repetition,  the  next  great  section  into  which  our  subject  divides 
^]£  is  that  of  Assyrian  architecture.  This  is  easily  defined,  both  in 
•pace  and  in  time.  Locally,  it  comprises  all  the  countries  between 
^  Valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — ^the  Western 
^tmdaries  being  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red 
^ ;  the  Northern,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  seas  on  either  hand ;  the 
Southern,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Throu^  the  centre  of  this  great  region  flow  the  Euphrates  and 
-he  Tigris.     It  is  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  that  the  people  were  first 


*  This  chapter  and  that  next  following  may 
«  regarded  as,  in  all  enential  respects,  an 
brid^ent  or  condensatioa  of  the  informa- 
ioQ  contained  in  a  work  published  by  the 
ithor  about  two  years  ago,  entitled,  '  The 
ilaoea  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,* 
le  only  real  difference  being  that  the  more 
irfect  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  since 
lat  work  was  published  has  caosed  some  of 
«  palaces  and  bnildings  to  be  ascribed  to 


different  kings  and  dynasties  from  those  to 
whom  they  were  then  assigned,  and  proved 
them  to  be  more  modem  than  was  suspected, 
for  the  oldest  at  least.  Their  order,  how- 
ever, remains  the  same,  and  so  consequently 
do  all  the  architectural  inferences  drawn  from 
it.  Those  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  the 
work  alluded  to. 
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grouped  together  in  civilised  communities ;  and  from  thin  centre  th*^ 
artH  and  the  i>eculiiir  civilisation  of  the  rac^e  spread  outwards  to  all  tl^ 
boundaries  of  the  province. 

During  the  whole  period  tlirough  which  our  acquaintance  with  thc^ 
countries  extends,  we  find  the  three  great  typical  races  of  mankir 
the  Tartar,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Arian,  living  together  in  the  Val 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  intermingled  with  one  another  in  a  manner  tr.^ 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate  between  them. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  discussion  of      ^ 
origin  and  affinities  of  the  Assyrian  people,  the  subject  of  whose  arx?^: 
tecture  we  are  now  entering  upon,  the  princii>al  point  being  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  all  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered  belong,  the 
architecture  of  Assyria  Avas  that  of  a  Semitic  people,  and  especfaiir 
interesting  as  exhibiting  actual  examples  of  that  style  wiih  which  we 
have  long  been  femiliar  from  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  build- 
ings of  Solomon. 

The  discover}'  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  has  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand what  we  never  could  have  distinctly  made  out  from  mere  verbal 
descriptions.  The  architecture  of  Assyria  is  now  as  familiar  to  us  as 
that  of  Egyi^t,  and  we  can  realise  as  correctly  the  appearance  of  the 
house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  as  we  could  that  of  Greek  temples  from 
the  description  of  Pausanias,  aided  by  the  examination  of  their  actual 
remains. 

The  Assyrian  is  an  entirely  new  chapter  jidded  to  our  hitjtory  of 
architecture  since  the  \ear  1843,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting,  not  only  f nan  its  own  intrinsic  merits  and  the  beauty  of 
many  of  its  forms,  but  because  of  its  historic  value,  being  the  sister 
style  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  Ionic  forms  we  after- 
wards find  so  currently  and  so  l)eautifully  blended  with  the  architectore 
of  Greece. 

Until  the  discoveries  in  AssjTia  were  made,  half  the  historj'  of  the 
architecture  of  Greece  was  a  riddle  and  inexplicable  mystery;  now  ill 
is  clear,  and  with  Egypt  on  the  one  liand,  and  Assyria  on  the  other,  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  every  feature  tn  its  source.     ITiese  two  pfill  s^tA,  ^ 
and  probably  will  ever  remaiji,  as  the  primitive  styles  of  the  humia  J 
race— essentially  distinct  in  all  their  more  important  fetttures*  bonw- 1 
ing  very  little  from   each  other,  but  each  working  out  its  own  :  V  ■  ■''  l 
independently  of  tlie  f>ther,     ft  se^emH  absolutely  hopele-Fw  U* 
anything  anterior  t^>  the  stylo  of  Egj^i^t  which  caii  liav*^  U; 
influence  upim  it ;  aiid,  s<.i  f^ir  n>4  wl^  can  ^in^  nuJixly  M JdK'  tti  <»nfe|l  j 
to  find  in  Asia  anything  that  v.iin   [invi>  infltirjuiod  tlu*  iirehUr«1>tciJ| 
style  of  the  great  Anfi^nrian  mipirr* 

Politically  the   history*  of  lb«  ocniotry  tti^fuinUvia  \\m\f  lu^t  I 
great  divisions,  between  which  ti*mii  >  i1jm  K;^pliMiitl' 
the  18th  dyniiRty.     To   the  oarliei  ^   * 

Nimrod  and  As^hur,  th«»  bttkl'^ 
Assyria — of  Ercoli,  Acj^a^ ,   ■ 
famous  erection  of  the  i 
the  Biblical  iu!<x)in4ti 
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-'  raised  mncli  alK)vi;  thf  fntiiulatiuii,  and  tlioiv  cuilainl y  is  un  sufficient 
.•icloiuri'  t\)r  assiniiiiij^  that  tlif  tuiii])k*  of  Brlus,  desorilM-d  l»y  tin*  ( iieeks, 
as  eitlirr  the  tower  «)f  Bal)el  itnelf,  or  evtjn  at  all  reseiiihled  it.  rStill 
s«  is  it  iM)8sil)le  now  Ut  attempt  to  identify  tliat  biiildiiijjj  with  the  Jail's 
iiuroiul.  every  brick  of  which  bears  the  name  <if  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
m  of  Xobf)|)olassar.  N«)r,  indeed,  can  we  ferd  sure  that  rine  single 
iiiiiant  exists  of  all  the  Imildinj^s  of  this  early  w^*-. 

Although  it  is  nearly  ceilain,  fi'om  the  monumental  leeorrU  of  Egypt, 
lat  the  EgA'ptians  oven-an  Assyria,  and  practically  must  Imve  held 
ill  subjecti<»n  for  nearly  5  centuries  -  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  lu: 
-still  they  Imvc  left  no  monuments  in  the  su]»ject  land;  nothing, 
idoed.  by  which  we  can  now  trace  the  extent  of  their  di»mination ; 
ml  none  appciir  to  have  been  raised  by  the  natives  while  under  tljcir 
lie  of  snfficiciiit  importance  t<»  last  to  a  later  peririd. 

llie  ajchitectnral  history  (M»mmences  tlierefore  with  the  [Mi!ri(M] 
larkid  by  the  (J reeks  as  tliat  of  the  rise  of  Ninus  and  his  hUcceswjrK — 
Unit  the  middle  of  the  1+th  century  B.r. — coinciding  with  the  <lecliije 
f  the  [lower  of  the  Eg;\"]>tians,  and  tin*  exode  of  th«-  .lewh  from  tJut 
Kiuntry. 

This  second  or  great  Assyrian  jx-riod  divides  itself  again  inVjtwo 
pochs,  the  first  extending  from  Niniis  (l-Ul  j  to  the  revolt  of  An?wtw 
S'2\ ),  a   ]>eriod  of  020  yeai"s.     To  this  age    l>ehjng   tin-  St^rth-^tuft 
alacr  of  Nimrond,  the  Central   palace,   the    rock-cut   HcuJj4iff»  *' 
►avian,  and  generally  all  the  older  monuments  nf  \\ni  AsHynat p^'^ 

llie  second  epoch  extends  ovrr  only  *Jlil   yean*,  froui  A/ii* '' 
10  destniction  of  Nineveh.  alMnit  the  year  iVn.K  and.  soikr  **c"^ 
.K'ture  is  concerned,  is  by  far  tht?  most  brilliant.     T'.i  h  W«iK  * 
alace  at   Khonsabad,  built  by  Sargon  (Slialmanefit-r?;  *Jn»ir  ^*- 
Hit  of  Koyunjik   by  Sennacherib   (7<':jj,  the  tiumh-wtis  m^  '' 
^iinroud  by  Esarhaddon  ( r»lM)),  and  the  North  jjal&c^  «7  £v^^'^'  '^' 
ppjirently  by  a  son   of   h^sarhaddon.     llicK'-  nn  tii*  nb-'-"'^ 
lificres  yet   discovered,    and,   now   that  the   iiMcrvQ-^*     '^' 
L'ciphered.  there  can  Ix;  almost  no  doubt  eitli*?  ^  '  '^. 
le  king  who  built  them,  or  to  the  apprrjxinmi^'  on 
leir  erection. 

On  the  dost  met  i<m  of  Nineveh  BabyloL  r«r : 
mewod  splendour  during  the  reign  of  }s^mem^ 
im,  as  before  remarked,  that  every  bniiiaE:  \ 
byloTi  Atid  tbt'  ISiii*  li*^»«d  owe«  x»  <^   - 
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At  Susa,  Artaxerxes  Mnenion  erected  or  restored  a  great  haU,  verj^ 
similar  to  that  at  Persepolis  ;  and,  as  far  as  Ecbatana  and  Teheran,^ 
remains  are  found  of  this  great  Persian  style,  which  closes  the  fir^ 
series  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  Assyria. 

Contemporary   with    the   Assyrian    period  are    the  buildings  --^ 
Solomon  tft  Jerusalem,  and  contemporary  with  the  Persian  arose  tl^^ 
peculiar  stylo  of  imitating  wooden  erections  in  stone  which  prevaiL  ^ 
all  over  Lycia  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.     To  %:^ 
same  age  also  belong  the  rock-cut  sculptures  of  Doganlu,  and  thos^    ^j 
Pterium  :  and  no  doubt  many  curious  fragments  of  architectural  ax^a. 
quity   still  remain  to  be   examined  in  the  recesses   of  the   alit}c»t 
imexplored  countries  of  Asia  Minor.     These,  however,  are  the  prin. 
cipal  of  those  which  are  found  during  the  ten  centuries  that  elapsed 
between  Ninus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

With  the  Macedonian  conquest,  all  originality  in  art  ceased  for 
nearly  five  centuries  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Greeks,  it 
is  true,  built  nobly  in  their  own  Ionian  provinces,  but  it  was  in  their 
own  style.  Syria  was  adorned  with  the  still  extant  ruins  of  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra,  and  almost  every  city  of  Asia  Minor  bears  traces  of 
Roman  magnificence,  but  all  in  the  Koman  stj'^le.  Indeed,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  ruins  of  Al  Hadhr,  not  one  single  edifice  is  known 
which  was  erected  between  the  time  of  Alexander  (b.c.  323)  and  that 
of  the  first  Sassanian  Ardeshir  (a.d.  223),  which  has  any  claim  to  be 
called  native,  either  in  style  or  arrangement,  and  even  this  can  hardly 
claim  to  rank  higher  than  bastard  Koman.  At  Diarbekir,  it  is  said, 
there  are  some  other  remains  of  the  same  age,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  delineated. 

During  the  Sassitnian  period  (a.d.  223  to  632)  a  slight  revival  took 
place  in  the  native  stylo  of  architecture.  It  was  neither,  it  must  be 
confessed,  xery  original  nor  very  beautiful,  but  still  it  is  interesting  as 
a  transitional  stylo,  contributing  many  features  found  in  the  Saracenic, 
and  still  more  in  the  Christian  styles  of  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  So  that,  although  it  may  not  itself  be  worthy  of  much 
attention,  still,  as  the  last  of  the  native  styles  of  the  great  architectund 
province,  and  as  the  first  of  the  modem  styles  that  took  shape  and 
consistency  in  these  Eastern  provinces  in  the  middle  ages,  it  shonld 
not  be  passed  over  without  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  hem 
bestowed  upon  it.  It,  however,  belongs  more  properly  to  a  subsequent 
chapter,  and  will  be  more  appropriately  treated,  as  well  as  more  easily 
understood,  after  reviewing  the  architecture  of  the  Komans,  many 
features  of  which  are  foimd  in  this  Eastern  style. 

The  remarkable  absence  of  sacred  or  monumental  buildings  at 
Nineveh,  or  in  the  other  Assyrian  palaces,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  p}Tamid  at  Nimroud,  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  tomb,  resembles 
Ko  closely  the  description  by  Greek  writers  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  and  is  so  like  what  we  now  know  of  Babylonian  temples,  that 
it  may  almost  certainly  be  classed  among  them.  Setting,  therefore, 
this  structure  aside,  there  are  no  sepulchres,  no  representation  of 
funeral  rites,  nothing  tc»  show  that  the  Assyrians  cai*ed  for  their  dead. 
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attached  any  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their  bodies  after 
sith. 

In  one  comer  of  the  palace  at  Khorsahad  is  found  a  building  of 
ick  stone,  raised  on  a  terrace  by  itself,  and,  though  much  mined,  still 
j-wing,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that  it  was  exclusively  .devoted  to 
igious  purposes,  and  a  sevennstoricd  pyramidal  temple  has  lately 
3n  discovered  there.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  found  at  Koyunjik, 
i,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle, 
dch  is  almost  certainly  a  religious  edifice,  Nimroud  is  also  without 
ything  that  can  properly  be  called  a  temple. 

All  the  buildings,  therefore,  that  have  been  discovered  in  Assyria 
5  palaces,  or,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  palace-temples, 
:e  those  in  Egypt,  regarding  which  it  is  difficult  even  now  to  say 
lethe?  they  ought  to  be  called  palaces  or  temples.  In  Egjpt,  bow- 
er, the  latter  element  was  certainly  the  predominant  and  overruling 
e.     In  Assyria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buildings  partook  far  more 

the  palatial  than  the  sacred  character,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
my  of  the  apartments  seem,  from  the  nature  of  their  sculptures,  to 
•ve  been  principally  at  least  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  worship. 

Nimroud. 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings  hitherto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
orth-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  a  Sardanapalus,  about  the  year 
K)  B.C.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  this  defi- 
?ncy  by  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures,  and  the  general  elegance  of  its 
naments.  These  are  not  only  supei-ior  to  those  of  the  following 
'nasty,  but  so  different  from  them  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
at  a  greater  interval  had  not  elapsed  between  them,  at  least  before 
e  inscriptions  had  been  sufficiently  deciphered  to  correct  the  dates 
iginally  assigned. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  109),  the  excavated 
>rtion  of  the  palace  is  nearly  a  square,  about  330  ft.  each  way.  The 
incipal  entrance  was  on  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  noble  flight  of 
3ps,  leading  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  on  which  the 
lace  stood.  From  this,  2  entrances,  adorned  with  winged  bulls,  led 
a  great  hall,  152  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at  the  upper  end  of 
liich  was  situated  the  throne,  and  at  the  lower  a  smaller  apartment 
vestibule  opened  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked  the  river.  Within 
e  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  opening  into  the  central 
nrt  of  the  palace,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  ensure 
ivacy,  proving  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  privatxj  apartments 

Harcem  of  the  palace.    To  tlie  eastward  of  this  was  arranged  a  suite 

apartments,  3  deep,  decreasing  in  width  as  they  receded  from  the 
5ht.  To  the  south  was  a  double  suite,  apparently  the  banqueting- 
Jls  of  the  palace,  and  to  the  westward  a  fourth  suite,  more  mined, 
»wever,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its  being  situated  so  near  the  edge 
the  terrace.     As  far  as  can  be  made  out  the  rooms  on  this  face  seem 

have  been  arranged  3  deep :  the  outer  opened  on  the  terrace  by 
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North- \Ve«t  I^lace  at  Mran>od.» 


three  portals,  the  central  one  of  which  had  winged  bulk,  but  the 
lateral  seem  to  have  been  without  these  omament« ;  the  whole  fa(^^^ 
being  about  330  ft.  in  extent,  north  and  south. 

All  these  a|mrtments  were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  representing 
mostly  either  the  regal  state  of  the  sovereign,  liis  prowess  in  war,  (»r 
amusements  during  peace,  but  many  of  them  wholly  devoted  to  reli- 
gious subjects.  Beyond  these  apartments  were  many  others,  cover- 
ing at  least  an  ecinal  extent  of  ground,  but,  their  wtdls  having  l>een 
only  plastered  and  painted,  the  sim-bumt  bricks  of  which  they  wew 
built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  mud.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  inferior  to  those  already  described,  both  in  fonn 
and  size,  and  applied  to  inferior  purjyoses. 

The  mound  at  Nimroud  was  so  much  extended  after  this  palace  w«tf 
built,  and  so  covered  by  subsequent  buildings,  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  ascertain  either  the  extent  or  form  of  this,  which  is  the  only  palace 
of  the  older  dynasty  kno^vn  ;  and  it  will  therefore  perha])s  be  as 
well  to  turn  at  once  to  Khorsabad,  which,  being  built  wholly  by 
one  king,  and  not  altered  aften\'ards,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
]>osition  and  arrangements  of  an  Assyrian  palace  than  we  can  obtain 
from  this. 


'  This  plan,  with  all  the  particulars  here 
mentioned,  are  taken  from  Layard's  work, 
which  is  the  only  authority  on  the  subject, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  him  on 


every  )>oint.  The  plan  is  reduced  to  tb^ 
usual  scale  of  100  fl.  to  one  inch,  for  ea^ 
comparison  with  Khorsabad  and  the  }Vr$efx^ 
litan  and  other  edifices  quoted. 


iP.  L 
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Khorsabai). 

The  city  of  Khorsabad  was  situated  about  15  miles  from  Nineveh, 
a  northern  direction,  and  was  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
mi  an  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
stem  wall  was  ^  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  whicli 
t  palace  stood.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  all 
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Assyrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  t,^^ 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  tho  sainc^ 
time  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  coTer  the  gatewa^^^ 
and  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Ko^iinjik  and  Nimroud  tho  ont2#^ 
fjico  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  river  Tij 
and  here  the  small  brook  Kausser  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  thoi 
now  an  insigniftcaiit  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  tn 
it  was  dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a  lake  in  front  of  the  paV.^^^ 
when  inhabited,  which  may  have  been  further  deepened  by  e:^^r- 
vating  from  it  the  earth  necessary  to  rai^e  the  mound  on  whick  t^f 
palace  stood. 

The  mound  in  this  instance  was  a  square  of  about  650  fl.  each  w*^'. 
raised  about  30  ft.  above  tho  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  ex^Tj 
side  by  a  supporting  wall  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonr;^' 
Behind  this,  and  inside  tho  city,  was  a  lower  mound,  about  300  ft.  i^ 
width,  and  1300  or  1400  ft.  in  length,  on  which  were  situated  tb^ 
great  portals  of  the  palace,  and  the  residences  of  the  guards  an<i 
inferior  officers ;  and  beyond  even  this,  on  the  plain  of  the  citj%  a  &ct 
of  interi)ortals  are  found,  from  which  the  great  winged  bulls  now  in 
the  British  ^lusexmi  were  taken. 

Passing  these  poi-tals  a  flight  of  steps  seems  to  have  led  up  to  tli<^ 
great  outer  court,  marked  a  on  the  plan,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
was  a  magnificent  set  of  portals  leading  into  what  was  probably  tbe 
hareem  court  (b)  or  private  apartments  of  the  palace.     The  public 
entrance  appears    to   have  been   through  a  narrow  arched  passage 
between  the  two  courts  a  and  c,  which  led  to  the  principal  court  of  the 
palace  (c).     On  two  sides  this  was  open  to  the  country  ;  the  third  wa« 
pierced  witli  the  entrance  just  described ;   the  fourth  was  adorned  with 
a  splendid  triple  entrance  leading  to  the  princij^al  suite  of  apartment* 
of  the  palace.     These  consist  of  4  great  rooms,  three  placed  side  by 
side,  the  outer  ones  \\i\  ft.  in  length,  and  respectively  33  ft.  and  29  ft- 
8  in.  in  width,  the  central  one  being  both  shorter  and  narrower.    At 
right  angles  to  them  is  the  fourth,  overlooking  the  country,  and  witlun 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  two  narrow  apartments  on  the  side  of  the 
hareem  court.     A  line  of  openings  leads  through  the  three  principJ 
rooms,  fronting  which  is  situated  one  of  the  few  buildings  yet  dis- 
covered in  AssjTia  thjit  can  with  any  certainty  be  called  a  temple.    I* 
stands  in  a  fourth  court,  marked  n,  one  side  of  which  is  open  to  the 
country,  the  opposite  side  being  occupied  by  several  entrances,  one  of 
which  leads  direct  into  the  hareem  court  (b),  the  others  into  smaller 
rooms,  whose  plans  and  uses  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out  owing 
to  their  not  being  reveted  Avith  slabs. 

All  tliose  parts  marked  dark  on  the  general  plan,  whether  external 
or  internal,  are  reveted  with  sculptural  slabs  of  alabaster,  geneiaUy 
about  9  ft.  in  height,  which,  like  those  at  Nimroud,  either  represent 
the  wars  or  the  i)eaceful  amusements  of  king  Sargon,  commemorate 
his  magnificence,  or  express  his  religious  feelings. 

Above  this  tho  regular  courses  of  the  brickwork  in  the  walls  can 
even  now  be  traced,  generally  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  ft.  more ;  bnt 
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ize  of  the  winged  bulls  in  the  portals,  and  other  indications, 
that  they  must  have  been  raised  to  a  height  ot*  at  least  1 0  or 
;  and  the  number  of  painted  bricks  and  traces  of  colour  around 
bases  show  that  they  were  adorned  with  paintings,  generally  in 
intional  patterns,  but  of  great  brilliancy. 

bove  this'  we  are  left  somewhat  to  conjecture.  ITie  whole  super- 
;ure  was  of  wood,  and  has  evidently  in  most  of  the  palaces  been 
)yed  by  fire.  The  indications  still  left,  however — the  enormous 
aess  of  the  walls — the  necessities  of  the  climate — and,  more  than 
the  existing  remains  at  Persepolis,  where  much  that  is  here  in 
is  repeated  in  stone — enable  us  to  restore  the  upper  part  of  the 
d  with  considerable  confidence.  This  restoration  is  shown  in  the 
arge  woodcuts  here  given,  the  first  of  which  (No.  Ill)  represents 
xtemal  appearance  of  the  court  (c),  the  other  (No.  112)  a  section 
e  throe  principal  rooms  of  the  palace,  of  which  a  plan  is  given 
lent  No.  113). 


Sc-nlo  30  ffvt  ut  an  inch . 
lliree  principal  Rooms  at  Ktaorsahod. 


will  bo  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  nearly 
ime  extent  as  that  of  the  rooms  themselves,  so  that  the  galleries 
d  in  fact  an  upper  story  to  the  palace ;  and  thus,  in  the  heat  of 
iy,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kept  the  inner  apartments  free  from 
ind  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  galleries  formed 
ind  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  country,  and  open 
^ery  side  to  the  breezes  that  at  times  blow  so  refreshingly  over 
»lains.     It  will  also  Ihj  observed  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate  into  the  halls  thei — -^ 
selves,  and  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  ^^ 
means  of  curtains  or  screens. 

On  the  lower  terrace  another  suite  of  apartments  has  been  sir-::^ 
excavated  by  M.  Place,  who  succeeded  M.  Botta  as  French  Consut^ 
Mosul.      These  differ  in  many  respectis  'from  anything  hitherto  c3^ 
covered  in  Assyria,     The  walls  are  neither  reveted  with  slabs,  nor   ^j^ 
pictures  painted  on  the  plaster :  but  they  are  ornamented  by  a  series  of 
alternate   reediugs,  separated  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  pane^.- 
the  former  looking  like  the  stems  of  trees  jammed  closely  together— 
the  latter  like  deep  coflfers  of  squared  timbers. 

The  details  o*f  these  excavations  have  not  yet  been  published,  but 
the  same  mode  of  decoration  has  been  found  at  Wurka  in  Southern 
Babylonia,  at  the  Birs  Nimreud,  and  other  places,  and  offers  a  new  style 
which  will  no  doubt  be  further  dovelojxjd  in  future  excavations.  ITiis 
mode  of  decoration  at  Khorsabad  covers  not  only  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  internally,  but  is  repeated  on  the  exterior  on  a  larger  scale. 
There  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these 
apartments,  which  will  open  a  new  view  of  Assyrian  art  when  they  are 
given  to  the  public. 

So  little  remains  of  the  temple  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its 
original  fonn  may  have  been ;  the  terrace,  how- 
ever, which  support<?d  it  is  interesting  as  showing 
almost  the  only  instance  of  a  perfect  Assyrian 
moulding  or  cornice,  betraying  a  similarity  to  the 
forms  of  Egj'ptian  architecture  which  we  do  not 
find  anywhere  else.  The  curve,  however,  is  not 
exactly  that  of  an  Egyptian  cornice,  being  con- 
tinued beyond  the  vertical  tiingent ;  but  this  maj 
have  arisen  from  the  terrace  being  only  6  ft  in 
height,  and  consequently  the  curve  below  the  line 
of  the  eye,  and  thus  requiiing  a  different  treatment 
t<  ■■■■■  from  one  placed  so  high  above  it  as  is  usually  the 
ildfv^        ^"***^  ^  Kg}q)t. 

'    ^         -  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed 

that  in  every  case  the  principal  part,  the  great  maff 
of  the  palace,  wtis  the  terrace  on  which  it  stood, 
which  was  raised  by  artificial  means  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  and  more,  and,  as  showTi  in  the  annexed  illus^ 
tration,  carefully  reveted  with  stone.  On  this  stood 
tlie  palace,  consisting  principally  of  one  great  block  of  private  apart- 
ments situated  around  an  inner  square  court.  From  this  central 
mass  2  or  3  suites  of  ai)artments  projected  as  wings,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  oi)en  to  the  air  on  3  sides,  and  to  give  great  variety  to  ihfi 
outline  of  the  palace  as  seen  from  below,  and  great  play  of  light 
and  shade  in  every  aspect  under  which  tlie  building  could  be  8n^ 
veyed.  So  far  also  as  we  can  judge,  the  whole  arrangements  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  the  ornaments  not  only  el(^a]it 
in  themselves,  but  singularly  expressive  and  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  thev  are  found. 


1 14.    Kipvatlon  of  Stylo- 
bnu*  of  Temple. 


St«ction  of  Stylobolc 
of  Temple. 
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\S.,  Place  has  recently  excavated  the  huge  mound  at  E,  and  found 
t  it  contained  a  THstoried  pyramidal  temple  very  similar  to  the  Birs 
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Terrace  Wall  at  Khorsabad. 


oroud,  which  will  be  described  further  on.  Neither  the  details  nor 
dimensions  of  the  building  have  yet  been  published. 
Another  most  important  discovery  of  M.  Place  is  that  of  the  gates 
the  city.  These  were  apparently  always  constructed  in  pairs — one 
oted  to  foot-passengers,  the  other  to  wheeled  carriages,  as  shown 
tiie  marks  of  wheels  worn  into  the  pavement  in  the  one  case,  while 
J  perfectly  smooth  in  the  other. 

Those  appropriated  to  carriages  had  plain  jambs  rising  perpendicu- 
y  12  or  15  ft.  These  supported  a  semicircular  arch,  adorned  on  its 
i  with  an  archivolt  of  great  beauty,  formed  of  blue  enamelled  bricks, 
li  a  pattern  of  figures  and  stars,  of  a  warm  yellow  colour,  relieved 
n  it. 

The  gateways  for  foot-passengers  were  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
18,  about  1 2  or  1 5  ft.  broad,  but  they  were  ornamented  by  winged  bulls 
h  himian  heads,  between  which  stood  giants  strangling  lions.  In 
;  ca«e  the  arch  sprang  directly  from  the  backs  of  the  bulls,  and  was 
uncnted  by  an  archivolt  similar  to  that  over  the  carriage  entrances. 
Other  arches  have  been  found  in  these  Assyrian  excavations,  but 
e  of  such  extent  as  these,  and  none  which  show  how  completely 
Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Sargon  understood  not  only  the  construc- 
i  of  the  arch,  but  also  its  use  as  a  decorative  aichitectural  feature. 
There  must  always  be  many  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 
lid  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  the  domestic  manners 
.  usages  prevalent  among  the  common  people  of  the  same  era  and 
ntry.  This  knowledge  we  actually  can  supply,  in  a  great  measure, 
bhe  present  case,  from  modem  Eastern  residences.  Such  a  mode  of 
fitration  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  the  East 
iners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture,  and  forms  of  building 
e  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
B  immutability  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  East,  and  frequently 
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117.  luU'rior  of  a  Yi-zidi  House  at  Bukra,  in  the  Sinjar. 

enables  iis  to  understand  what  in  onr  ovn\  land  would  have  utterly 
faded  away  and  been  obliterated.  In  the  Yezidi  House,  for  instaiiw. 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Layard's  work,  we  see  an  exact  reproduction,  in 
every  essential  respect,  of  the  stylo  of  building  in  the  days  of  Sen- 
nacherib.  Here  we  have  the  wooden  pillars  ^vith  bracket  capitals, 
supporting  a  mass  of  timlwr  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  ma^^s  of 
earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rain  or  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
dwelling.  There  is  no  reason  to  dcmbt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  exjictly  similar  to  what  is  here  represented  ;  and  thisven* 
fonn  amplified  into  a  palace,  and  the  walls  and  pillars  ornamented  an^ 
carved,  would  exactly  correspond  wnth  the  princii>al  features  of  tlie 
palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 


Palack  of  Skxnachkuib,   KoYUN.riK. 

Having  siiid  so  much  of  Khorsjibad,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  t«y 
much  alx)ut  the  })alace  at  Kopmjik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  wm  of 
the  Khorsabad  king. 

As  the  great  metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  offer 
greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  suburban  palace  of 
his  father.  The  mound  itself  on  which  it  stands  is  about  1^  mile  in 
circumference  (7800  ft.)  :  and,  as  the  wh<»le  was  raised  artificially  to  the 
height  of  not  less  than  3<>  ft.,  it  is  in  itjself  a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude. 
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The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  this  morarrri: 
and  as  far  as  the  excavation  has  been  cairied  seems  to  have  forme^^J 
square  of  about  600  ft.  each  way — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  t^jj,, 
at  Kimroud.     Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  thos^  at 
Khoi-sabad.     It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three  great  internal  conris, 
surroimded  by  60  or  70  apartments,  some  of  great  extent.     The  princip/ 
fa<,'ade,  facing  the  east,  far  surpassed  any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  bo/4 
in  size  and  magnificence,  being  adorned  by  10  winged  bulls  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  with  two  giants  between  the  two  principal  external 
ones,  in  the  manner  ^^ho^vn  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Ko.  118),  besides 
smaller  sculptures — the  whole  extending  to  a  length  of  not  less  than 
850  ft.     Inside  this  great  portal  was  a  hall,  1 80  ft.  in  length  by  40  in 
width,  with  a  recess  at  each  end,  and  through  it  access  was  had  to  two 
court-yards,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left ;  and  beyond  these  to 
the  other  and  apparently  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace,  over- 
looking the  country'  and  the  river  Tigris,  which  flowed  to  the  westward  of 
the  palace — the  principal  entrance,  as  at  Khorsabad,  being  from  the  city. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  fiirther  the  palace 
extended,  though  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  apartments  which 
were  revet ed  with  sculptures  have  been  laid  open ;  but  what  has  been 
excavated  occupies  so  small  a  portion  of  the  moimd  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  con\'iction  that  it  forms  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  imperial  palace  of  Nineveh.     Judging  even   from  what  has 
been  uncovered,   it  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  surpassed  in 
magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  at  Kamac ;  and,  when  we 
consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  adorned,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  was  not  as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great 
palace-temple  of  Tliebes.    The  latter,  however,  was  built  with  far  higher 
motives,  and  designed  to  last  through  ages,  while 
the  palace  at  Nineveh  was  built  only  to  gratify 
the  barbaric  i)ride  of  a  wealthy  and  sensual  mo- 
narch, and  perished  with  the  ephemeral  dynast)* 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Palace  of  Esarhaddox. 

Another  Assj-rian  palace,  of  which  consider- 
able remains  still  exist,  is  that  of  Esarhaddon. 
commonly  known  as  the  South-west  palace  at 
Nimroud.  Like  the  others,  this  too  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  only  part  that  remains 
sufficiently  entire  to  be  described  is  the  entrance 
or  southern  hall.  Its  general  dimensions  are 
1 65  ft.  in  length  by  62  ft.  in  width,  and  it  confie- 

119.  Hau  of  South- West  FftUce.  quently  is  the  largest  haU  yet  found  in  Assyria. 
The  architects,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 

9iiite  equal  to  roofing  so  large  a  space  even  with  the  number  of  pillars 
which  they  seem  usually  to  have  crowded  their  floors ;  and  it  is 
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Beqnently  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  supporting  dwarf 
lunns,  forming  a  centre  gallery,  to  which  access  was  had  by  bridge 
leries  at  both  ends,  a  mode  of  arrangement  capable  of  great  variety 
.  pictnresqneness  of  eflfect,  and  of  which  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Iders  availed  themselves  to*  the  fullest  extent.  This  led  into  a 
rt-yard  of  considerable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  apartments,  all 
ich  are  too  much  destroyed  by  fire  to  be  intelligible. 
Another  great  palace,  built,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions,  by  a 

of  Esarhaddon,  has  been  discovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ind  at  Koyunjik.     Its  terrace-wall  has  been  explored  for  nearly 

ft.  in  two  directions  from  the  angle  near  which  the  principal 
ranee  is  placed.  This  is  on  a  level  20  ft.  lower  than  the  palace 
If,  which  is  reached  by  an  inclined  passage  nearly  200  ft.  in  length, 
med  with  sculpture  on  both  sides.  The  palace  itself,  as  &r  as  has 
n  explored,  is  similar  in  its  arrangements  to  those  already  described ; 
the  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are  more  minute  and  deli- 
),  and  show  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  than  the  earlier  ex- 
)le8,  though  inferior  to  them  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  breadth 
iesign. 

The  architectural  details  also  display  a  degree  of  elegance  and  an 
)unt  of  elaborate  finish  not  usually  found  in  the  earlier  examples, 
B  well  illustrated  by  the  woodcut  No.  120,  repi-esenting  one  of  the 
ement  slabs  of  the  palace.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  the  ornaments 
the  same,  as  the  earlier  examples,  but  the  finish  is  better,  and  the 
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whole  design  more  elaborate,  than  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  examples 
we  are  acquainted  with. 

Besides  these,  there  were  on  the  mound  at  Nimroud  a  central  palace 
built  by  Tiglath  Pile«or,  and  one  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
mound,  built  by  a  gnmdson  of  Esarhad&on,  but  both  too  much  mined 
for  any  one  now  to  be  able  to  trace  either  their  form  or  extent ;  and 
around  the  great  Pyramid,  at  the  north-west  angle,  were  buildings 
more  like  temples  than  anything  else  on  the  moimd — all  their  sculptures 
apparently  pointing  to  devotional  purposes,  though  their  forms  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  palaces,  and  there  certainly  is  nothing 
in  them  to  indicate  that  the  mound  at  whose  base  they  were  situated 
was  appropriated  to  the  dea<l,  or  to  funereal  purposes.  Between  the 
north-west  and  south-west  palaces  also  was  raised  a  terrace  higher  than 
the  rest,  on  which  were  situated  some  chambers  whose  use  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

Notwithstanding  this  impossibility  of  making  out  all  the  details  of 
the  buildings  situated  on  the  great  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Koyunjik, 
these  great  groups  of  buildings  must  have  ranked  among  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  stone- 
faced  terraces,  approached  on  every  side  by  noble  flights  of  stairs,  and 
surmoiuited  by  great  palaces,  with  towers  and  temples,  and  other 
buildings,  of  which  only  the  most  indistinct  traces  now  remain.  When 
all  this  was  seen  gay  with  colour,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state  and 
splendour  of  an  eastern  monarch,  it  must  have  formed  a  scene  of  such 
dazzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  were  betrayed  into  such  extravagant 
hyperbole  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  great  cities 
of  Assyria. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  this  splendour  was  its  ephemeral  character — 
though  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  we  now  know  so  much 
about  it — like  the  reed  that  bends  to  the  storm  and  recovers  its  elasticity, 
while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence.  Had  these  buildings  been 
constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their  remains  would  probably 
have  been  applied  to  other  purposes  long  ago ;  but  having  been  over- 
whelmed so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been  preserved  to  our  day,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  was  done.  The  pillars  that  supported 
the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar,  and  the  beams  on  under 
side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material,  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to 
set  fire  to  them.  The  fall  of  the  roofs,  which  were  probably  composed,  as 
at  the  present  day,  of  5  or  6  ft.  of  earth,  required  to  keep  out  the  heat 
as  well  as  the  wet,  would  alone  suflSce  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the 
height  of  the  sculptures.  The  gradual  cnunbling  of  the  thick  walls 
consequent  on  their  unprotected  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  add 
3  or  4  ft.  to  this ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  green 
grass  might  have  been  growing  over  the  buried  pcilaces  of  Nineveh 
before  two  or  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  destruction 
and  desertion,  >Vhen  once  this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  were  fiir 
too  tempting  positions  not  to  be  speedily  occupied  by  the  villages  of 
the  natives ;  and  a  few  centuries  of  mud-hut  building  would  complete 
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tho  process  of  entombment  so  completely  as  to  protect  the  hidden 
remains  perfectly  for  the  many  centuries  during  which  they  have  lain 
buried,  and  to  enable  us  now  to  restore  their  form  almost  as  certainly 
as  we  can  those  of  the  temples  of  Greece  or  Eome,  or  of  any  of  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  at  some  future  period  we  may  bo 
able  to  restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  representations 
of  buildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of  their  style 
<-»f  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  the  Assyrians  themselves. 
i)ne  or  two  of  these  have  already  been  published.  Tho  annexed  wood- 
cut, for  instance  (No.  121),  of  a  sculptured  view  of  a  little  fishing 
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P&viliou  fh)m  the  scalptures  at  Khursabad. 


pavilion  on  the  water's  edge,  exhibits  in  a  rude  manner  all  the  parts  of 
^  A£83rrian  order  with  its  entablature,  and  the  capital  only  requires 
to  be  slightly  elongated  to  make  it  similar  to  those  foimd  at  Persepolis. 
Another  curious  representation  (woodcut  No.  122)  is  that  of  a  palace 
of  two  stories,  jfrom  a  bas-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a  range  of  openings 
Under  the  roof  in  both  stories,  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  Ionic 
Oolunms  between  square  piers,  probably  meant  to  represent  such  an 
airangement  as  that  shown  in  woodcut  No.  Ill,  while  the  part  on  the 
ligbt  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  panelled  style  of  ornamentation 
i^cently  discovered  at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere.  Further  comparisons 
\rill  no  doubt  do  much  to  complete  the  subject ;  and  when  the  names 
Written  over  them  are  definitively  deciphered,  we  may  find  that  we 
really  possess  contemporary  representations  of  Jerusalem,  of  Samaria, 
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of  Van.  and   i»ther  cities  fiainiliar  to  us  both  from  ancient  and  frtun 
luudem  biHtuiy. 


ExUrior  of  a  I'alacc,  from  a  Ras-relief  nt  Ko}niT\Jik. 


The  Pyramid  at  Nimroud  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  stunl* 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  monnd,  and  measures  1 67  ft.  eacb  way . 
its  base,  30  ft.  in  height,  is  comi)osed  of  beautiful  stone  masonry,  orna- 
mented by  buttresses  and  offsets,  above  which  the  wall  was  continued 
perpendicularly  in  brickwork.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  on  tbe 
level  of  tlie  base  or  terrace,  a  long  vaulted  gallery  or  tiinnel  was  dis- 
ooYered,  but  it  contained  no  clue  to  tlie  destinati<m  of  the  building. 

The  whole  now  rises  to  a  height  of  about  1 20  ft.  from  the  plain,  and 
ia  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  courses  of  kiln-burnt  brickB  be- 
tween at  certain  distances  near  the  smnmit,  which  render  it  probable 
that  it  originally  was  not  a  pyramid  in  the  iisuaJ  sense  of  the  term,  but 
a  squaro  tower,  rising  in  three  or  four  stories,  each  less  than  the  lower 
one,  as  in  the  traditional  temple  of  Bolus  at  Babylon,  or  as  the  summit 
of  the  obelisk  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  123),  which  most  jfto- 
bably  is  a  monolithic  reproduction  of  such  a  temple  or  tower  as  this, 
rather  than  an  obelisk  like  those  of  Egypt. 

The  excavations  at  the  Birs  Nimroud,  and  the  discovery  of  a  similar 
seven-storied  temple  at  Khorsabad,  leave  little  doubt  that  this  tover 
was  also  a  temple,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  how  many  stories,  or  tn 
whom  it  was  dedicated. 
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Other  obeliuks  have  fiince  been  discovered,  some  of  which  l(.K>k 
3von  more  like  miniature  models  of  temples  than  this  one  does. 


Obelisk  of  IHvanubara.    From  Layard's  Nineveh. 


BaBYIX)NIA. 

The  knowledge  which  we  now  possews  of  the  remains  in  iVssyria 
imishes  an  explanation  why  all  researche«  at  Babylon  have  hitherto 
een  in  vain.  In  the  former  coimtry,  wherever  wo  get  beyond  the 
mits  of  the  sculptured  slabs,  all  is  one  mass  of  formless  mud,  in 
hich  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what  were  chambers,  what  walls, 
r  indeed  to  be  sure  that  it  was  a  habitable  building  at  all :  and  as 
i  Babylonia  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  these  slabs  ever  having 
3en  used,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  all  the  excavations  hitliorto 
lade  have  been  so  fruitless  in  results. 

Still  the  mound  called  Mujelibo  is  just  such  a  one  as  those  thai 
Lpport  the  palaces  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  situated  like  them  in  a 
neak  in  the  city  walls.  The  mounds  known  as  the  Kasr,  and  that  of 
mran,  in  like  manner  most  probably  supported  the  palaces  which 
ccited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks ;  but  as  not  one  stone  has  been  found, 
•  any  harder  material  than  the  usual  snn-dried  bricks  of  the  country. 
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it  ifl  not  to  be  wondered  at  iJiat  they  have  bo  completely  lort  their 
original  form  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible,  except  from  the  analogy 
derived  from  those  of  Nineveh. 

More  careful  explorations  and  measurements  may  enable  the  topo- 
grapher to  detormme  the  sites  of  many  buildings  whose  names  are 
known  only  from  history ;  and  much  useful  information  may  yet  be 
thus  obtained ;  but  I  fear  little  of  an  architectural  character  can  now 
be  hoped  for  among  any  of  the  moimds  of  the  ruined  city  of  Babylon. 
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Plan  of  Babylon. 


A  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Babylon  stands  a  great  mound  now 
known  as  the  Birs  N  imroud.  This  has  recently  been  explored  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  and  from  the  inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at 
Borsippa. 

It  consists,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcuts  (Nos.  125  and  126),  of  a» 
extensive  basement,  about  6  ft.  in  height,  on  which  stands  a  pyramid 
of  6  stories,  averaging  somewhat  less  than  20  ft.  each  in  height,  and 
every  story  42  ft.  less  in  horizontal  dimensions  than  the  one  below  it 

lliey  are  not  placed  concentrically  one  upon  the  other.  Towards 
the  front  the  platforms  are  30  ft.  in  extent,  and  consequently  are  12ft. 
in  the  rear.     On  the  sides  they  are  equal,  21  ft.  each. 

On  the  upper  platform  now  stands  the  fragment  of  a  tower  about 
."^0  ft.  in  height,  which  once  enclosed  a  chamber — ^the  sanctum  of  flw 
temple — following  the  analogy  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  as  described 
by  the  Greeks,  which  the  building  resembles  in  almost  eyeiy  pv- 
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iTilar.  There  probably  was  also  a  shrine  or  image  on  the  third  plat- 
rm.  In  front  were  the  stops  that  led  to  the  summit.  The  lower 
)ry  was  black,  the  colour  of  Saturn,  and  panelled  like  the  new 
lilding  discovered  at  Khorsabad;  the  next  orange,  the  colour  of 
ipitor ;  the  third  red,  emblematic  of  Mars  ;  the  fourth  yellow,  belong- 
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Restored  Elevation  of  tbe  Bin  Nimruud.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  Ju. 


126. 


Restored  Plan  of  tbe  Birs  Nimroud.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


5  to  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  green  and  blue  respectively,  as 
licated  to  Venus  and  Mercury;  tie  upper  probably  white,  that 
Ing  the  colour  belonging  to  the  Moon,  whose  place  in  the  Chaldean 
ttem  would  be  the  uppermost. 
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These  poculiaxities  confirm  so  completely  the  Greek  descriptions 
of  the  temple  of  Behis,  and  of  the  seven  coloured  walls  of  Ecbatana, 
that  we  may  feel  confident  of  having  a  nearly  perfect  restoration  of  at 
least  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Babylonian  temples. 

The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  mention,  besides  this  temple 
at  Borsippa,  several  others,  which  he  considered  as  more  important. 
As  all  traces  of  these,  however,  are  lost,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
of  a  different  form,  perhaps  more  like  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Greece, 
but  constnicted  of  more  perishable  materials.  If  of  the  same  p^numidal 
form  as  this,  snth  great  masses  could  hardly  have  disappeared.* 

Another  small  temple  of  the  same  form,  but  only  three  stories  in 
height,  has  been  discovered  at  Mugheyr,  in  Southern  Babylonia.  It  is 
principally  interesting  as  confirming  in  every  respect  what  has  been 
said  of  the  form  and  plan  of  that  of  Borsippa,  which,  though  explored 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  has  not  been  so  com- 
pletely excavated  as  to  render  all  the  details  absolutely  certain  without 
confirmation  from  other  quarters. 

Contemporaneous  with  tliese  discoveries  is  that  of  a  bas-relief 
woodcut  No.  127)  of  a  temple  rising  in  diminishing  stages,  which. 


Represonialion  of  a  Tcmplo,    From  a  Bas-relief  from  Koyni^jik. 


though  the  upper  story  is  destroyed,  curiously  illustrates  this  subjeci 
The  temple  itself  seems  to  stand  on  an  artificial  mound.     The  base  i 
panelled ;  a  niche  is  shown  on  the  upper  platform  ;  and  it  has  all  th- 
peculiarities  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  those  temples  we  hav- 
just  been  describing. 
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These  details  enable  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  what  we  learn 
rom  the  Greeks  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  not  more  complete,  for,  though  it  is  scarcely 
)robable  that  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  as  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
were  either  more  extensive  or  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Nineveh, 
itill  it  is  the  city  best  known  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Greeks  and 
>f  the  sacred  writings,  so  that  we  could  more  easily  test  the  knowledge 
squired  from  the  excavations.  Babylon  was  also  the  capital  of  the 
mpire  contemporary  with  Porsepolis  and  Passargadae,  and  thus  her 
talaces  formed  the  link  that  would  enable  us  to  connect,  in  a  satis- 
ictory  manner,  the  edifices  and  architecture  of  Assyria  with  those  of 
^ersia. 
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Knowing  as  we  now  do,  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks,  that 
none  of  the  buildings  now  existing  in  or  about  Babylon  are  older  than 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have 
possessed  either  the  historical  or  aesthetic  value  of  the  long  series  of 
bas-reliefs  which  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tigris; 
and  although  we  may  regret  having  recovered  so  little  of  the  femous 
city  of  Babylon,  we  may  rest  assured  that  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  is  that  which  has  already  been 
exhumed  in  the  Northern  province. 

The  only  other  city  of  Babylonia  which  has  yielded  any  important 
architectural  results  is  Wurka,  situated  in  the  marshes  to  the  sonth  of 
Babylon.  The  mounds  here  are  of  immense  extent,  but  composed 
principally  of  coffins  and  tombs,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Sassanian  age, 
the  place  having  for  centuries  been  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  as  Kerbela  and  Mesjid  Ali  are  at  the  present  day, 
frY)m  some  supposed  sanctity  attached  to  the  spot. 

The  principal  building  hitherto  explored  is  a  palace  called  by  the 
natives  Wuswus :  it  is  a  rectangle  246  ft.  by  173,  with  one  entrance, 
but  no  other  opening  in  its  external  wall.  Internally  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  one  large  oblong  court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
were  the  state  apartments,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  a  series  of  small 
chambers,  forming  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace. 

Externally  the  whole  of  the  walls  were  ornamented  by  reedings 
and  panels,  like  those  of  the  newly  discovered  building  at  Khorsabad, 
or  the  base  of  the  Birs  Nimroud. 

Another  building,  called  Bonarieh,  was  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  with  this  additional  peculiarity,  that  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a  mosaic  formed  of  small  cones,  the  bases  of  which  were 
dipped  in  colours,  and  arranged  in  various  patterns,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  128).  The  style  of  ornament  is  elegant,  and  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  painted  on  the  plaster  of  the  walls  of  the 
other  buildings,  and  which  has  consequently  perished  from  the  lapse 
of  time. 
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of  Cyrus. 

From  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  history  of  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  continued  in  a  direct  line  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
by  the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  arts,  as  well  as  to  the  empire, 
of  the  Babylonians.  •  Their  monarchs  frequently  resided  at  Babylon, 
and  no  doubt  added  to  its  buildings ;  but  their  own  first  capital  was 
Passargadse,  where  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  resided  from  560  B.C.  to  522. 
This  was  succeeded  by  Istakr,  or  Persepolis,  which  was  the  principal 
capital  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  of  Xerxes,  and  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
AchsBmenian  dynasty,  though  they  aU  certainly  resided  occasionaUy  at 
Susa,  and  erected  edifices  there  equal  to  those  of  their  native  metro- 
polis, if  not  surpassing  them  in  splendour. 

Besides  these,  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Aeheemenidse  are 
found  at  Hamadan,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Teheran  ;  but  the  principal 
buildings  are  at  Persepolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  these  monarchs  during  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  dynasty. 
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Platform  at  PtmaiffOmA 


130.    Elevation  of  Biaaonry  at  PaMargadn. 


'  The  woodcats  in  this   chapter,  except  the  restorations,  are  taken  firom  Flandin  and 
Coste's  Perse  Ancienne,  except  where  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 
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In  thoir  present  state  the  remains  at  Passargada)  are,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  palaces  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  arrangements  cannot 
be  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a  platform  of  masoniy 
(woodcut  129)  which  originally  supported  either  a  temple  or  fire-altar, 
but  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  largeness  of  the  stones 
with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  bevilled  (woodcut  130)  not  only  at 
their  joints  but  often  on  their  faces  with  the  same  fiat  sinking  as  is 
found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  in  Greek 
buildings  of  the  best  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance  is  formed  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  a  plain 
mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foundations  of  several  large  buildings,  probably 
palaces,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing,  a  plain  shaft,  without 
capital  or  base,  and  more  like  an  Indian  Idt  than  a  column  destined  to 
support  a  roof. 

Persei'olis. 

Turning  from  these  scattered  remains,  we  find  on  the  great  terraced 
platform  at  Persepolis  by  &r  the  most  remarkable  group  of  ancient 
buildings  now  existing  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It  so  happens  that  the 
ruins  at  Persepolis  are  an  exact  complement  to  the  style  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  supplying  what  was  there  wanting,  and  enabling  QS 
to  understand  much  that  would  jirobably  for  ever  have  remained  a 
mystery  without  it. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  liave  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
constructive  ])arts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls,  which,  falling,  and 
being  heajHid  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
ornaments  till  the  present  day.  At  Persepolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brick  walls,  being  thinner  juid  exposed  on  the  bare  sur&ce  of  the  naked 
rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000  years, 
leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings,  but  which  fortunately  in 
the  rocky  country  of  Persia  the  architect  constructed  of  stone.  We 
have  thus  at  Perseix)lis,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  all  the  bones 
of  the  building,  but  without  the  flesh;  at  Nineveh,  the  flesh,  but 
without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance.  At  tlie  same  time 
there  are  still  so  many  ix)ints  conamon  to  both  styles  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  identity,  and  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  whole  by 
putting  together  the  two  sets  of  materials.  The  principal  discrepancy 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  purjK^ses  to  which  the  buildings  were 
appropriated ;  those  at  Nineveh  being  residences,  though  it  may  be 
sacred  residences,  of  the  kings  ;  while  those  at  l*ersepolis  partook  cer- 
tainly more  of  the  temple  character.  The  latter  were  all  separate  halls 
of  state,  appropriated  to  the  great  ceremonial  pageants  of  royallyt 
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h.  were  always,  more  or  less,  conjoined  with  religions  observances, 
hey  do  not  seem  to  have  been  residences  in  the  usual  acceptation 
)  term.    The  hareem,  the  family,  and  dependants  of  the  king  must 
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r  have  resided  in  buildings  on  the  rock,  which,  composed  of 
or  materials,  have  been  washed  away,  or  have  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
ng  palace  in  the  town  of  Istakr,  or  in  some  of  the  buildings  on 
lain  which  arc  now  in  i-uins. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present  stand,  'wiH 
be  seen  from  the  woodcnt  (No.  131).  The  principal  mass  in  the  fore- 
ground on  the  left  is  the  Propyleea  of  Xerxes,  and  behind  that  and  to 
the  right  stand  the  pillars  of  the  Chehil  Minar,  or  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes. 
Between  theso  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  remains  of  the  smaller  halls 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  this  view  is  the  staircase  that 
led  from  the  plain  to  the  platform,  and  also  that  leading  from  the  lower 
level  to  that  on  which  the  great  hall  stood.  Indeed,  among  these  niins, 
nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  these  great  flights  of  steps.  The  builders 
of  those  days  were,  so  &r  as  we  know,  the  only  people  who  really 
imderstood  the  value  of  this  feature.  The  Egyptians  seem  wholly  to 
have  neglected  it,  and  the  Greeks  to  have  cared  little  about  it :  but  it 
was  not  so  at  Nineveh,  where,  so  £Eur  as  we  can  understand  from  the 
indistinct  traces  left,  the  stairs  must  have  been  an  important  part  of  the 
design.  But  they  wore  so  situated  that  they  were  not  buried  when  the 
buildings  were  ruined,  and  consequently  have  been  removed.  At 
Jerusalem  too  wo  read  that,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  saw  **  the  ascent 
by  which  Solomon  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no 
more  sj)irit  in  her."  Indeed,  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces 
of  this  district,  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost 
any  other ;  and  from  the  favourable  situation  of  all  these  palaces  on 
artificial  terraces,  the  builders  were  enabled  to  do  this  with  far  more 
effect  than  any  others  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircase  at  Persepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  of 
great  width  and  veiy  easy  acclivity.  That  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamented  with  sculi)turo  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  of 
the  land  bringing  presents,  and  the  subject  nations  tiibute,  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations  ;  the 
whole  bearing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  though  the  position  is  different.  The 
arrangement  of  these  stairs,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  them  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  buildings  they  approach,  but  all  being  double,  apjmrently 
to  allow  processions  to  pass  the  throne,  situated  in  the  porches  at  their 
summit,  without  interruption,  and  without  altering  the  line  of  march. 

One  of  these  flights,  leading  to  the  platform  of  Xerxes'  palace,  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  132).  In  arrangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  i>rofusely 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

The  principal  apartment  in  all  the  buildings  situated  on  the  plat- 
form is  a  central  square  hall,  whose  floor  is  studded  with  pillars  placed 
equidistant  the  one  from  the  other.  The  smallest  have  4  pillars,  the 
next  16,  then  36,  and  one  has  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  we  may  call  these  res]>ectively,  distyle,  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  and  decastyle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  6,  or  10  pillars 
on  each  face  of  the  ])halanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
pillars  in  their  porticos  when  they  have  any. 

ITie  building  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs  is  a  distyle  hall,  having 
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miliars  Bopporting  its  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  first  entrance  stands 
)air  of  human-headed  winged  bulls,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
ind  in  Assyrian  palaces  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 


gin.  At  the  opposite  entrance  are  two  bulls  without  wings,  but 
iwn  with  the  same  bold,  massive  proportions  which  distinguish  all 
>  sculptured  animals  in  the  palaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  other 
trances  are  destroyed,  and  the  foundation  of  only  one  remaining ;  but 
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this,  with  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  tluc^  the 

annexed  woodcut  (No.  133)  is  a  true  representation  of  its  ground-pjb. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of  Uioee 

buildings  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 

a  "  gate,"  not  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings, 

but  a  gate  of  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mor- 

Ldecai  sat  at  Susa — where  Abraham  bought  his 
^      ^       nn    field — where  Buth*s  marriage  was  judged  of— 
^M    and,  indeed,  where  public  business  was  generally 
^    l^^^^l    transacted. 
f    PI^B  There  are  two  other  distyle  halls  or  gates  on 

the  platform :  one  to  the  westward  of  this,  very 
much  ruined ;   and  one  in  the   centre  of  the 
whole  group,  which  seems  besides  to  have  had  external  porticos. 

There  are  two  totrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darias 
(woodcut  No.  134),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 
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the  terrace.  It  is  the  only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is  »1^ 
preached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  represented  with  the  whole  facade  of  thi' 
IMilace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  136).  ITiese  steps  led  to  a 
totrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  opened  into  the  centra^ 
hall  with  its  16  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooi»^ 
or  cells,  either  for  the  occujMition  of  tlie  king,  if  it  was  a  palace,  or  oi 
the  priests,  if  a  temple.  In  the  western  side  a  staircase  and  doorwa}' 
were  added,  somewhat  unsymmetrically,  by  Artaxerxes. 

We  appear  to  possess,  in  the  tomb  of  Darius,  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  a 
representation  of  this  palace  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  great  king- 
for  the  arrangement,  the  dimensions,  and  all  the  features  of  this  tomh, 
as  represented  in  woodcut  No.  136,  coincide  so  exactly  with  the 
existing  remains  of  the  palace  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  but  that 
the  one  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  other ;  so  much  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
ipply  from  the  rock-cut  example  those  i)arts  which  arc  wanting  in 
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t  palace.  It  appears  certain  that  the  palace  originally  sup- 
I  raised  platform,  or  talar,  on  its  roof,  identical  with  that  re- 
d  in  the  tomb,  on  which  the  fire-altar  was  placed  at  which  the 
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id  to  worship,  or  on  which  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  himself  to 

3cts  on  state  occasions. 

other  tetrastyle  hall  is  similar  to  this,  only  plainer  and  some- 

aller. 
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136.   Tomb  of  I>ti1ius  at  Nak^-I-Ro&tam,  reprMraUng  tho  fa^Sfdo  of  hb  palace  sannoooted  bgr  tTaltf- 
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uming  fi'om  these  to  the  hoxastylo  kallH,  the  Hiualleut  but  most  per- 
woodcut  No.  137)  is  that  standing  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  upper 
arm,  the  inscriptions  on 
h  certainly  prove  it  to 
been  built  by  Xerxes. 
a  platform  is  approached- 

1  flights  of  steps,  that 
he  east  being  the  one 
rented  in  woodcut  No. 
and  there  are  indications 

tetrastyle  hall  or  gate 

ig  existed  on  its  summit. 

to  the  west  is  simpler. 

hall  itself  had  a  portico 

2  columns,  and  on  each 
%  range  of  smaller  apart- 
»,  the  two  principal  of  UT^  * 
h   had  their  roo&  sup-  I  \  .. 
»d  by  4  pillars  each, 
lie  great  value  of  this 
ling,  however,  is  that  it 
les  us  to  understand  the 
igement    of   the    great 

of  Xerxes — the  Chehil 
r— the  most  splendid  building  of  which  any  remains  exist  in  this 
of  the  world.     From  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  No.  VIS)  it  will 
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llcstored  plan  uf  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Peraepolis.    Scale  loo  ft  to  l  in. 
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be  seen  that  tlie  plan  of  the  whole  central  part  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  building  just  described,  as  the  bases  of  all  the  72  columns  still 
exist  in  situ,  as  well  as  the  jambs  of  the  2  principal  doorways  shaded 
darker  in  the  plan.     The  walls  only  arc  restored  from  the  preceding 

illustration.  Instead  of  the 
2  distyle  halls  on  each  side,  ^ 
this  had  hexastyle  portico^ 
of  12  pillars  each,  like  tha*^ 
in  front ;  the  angles  be^ 
tween  which  were  filled  u — • 
with  rooms  or  buildings 
pmbably  such  as  suggest^^^ 
in  the  plan. 

Two  orders  of  pilla.^^ 
were  employed  to  snppojrt 
the  roof  of  this  splendiV/ 
building,  one,  repre8ent€d 
in  woodcut  No.  139,  with 
double  bull-capitals,  like 
those  of  the  porch  of  Da- 
rius's  palace.  These  are 
67  ft.  4  in.  in  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  back  of  the  . 
bull's  neck,  or  64  ft.  to  the 
under  side  of  the  beam  that 
lay  between  the  bulls.  The 
other  order,  with  the  Ionic 
volutes  (woodcut  No.  140), 
which  18  also  that  employ- 
ed in  the  northern  portico, 
and  generally  in  interiore 
throughout,  is  nearly  iden- 
tical, as  far  as  the  base  and 
shaft  are  concerned,  except 
in  height.  The  capital, 
however,  differs  widely, 
and  is  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height, 
making  an  order  altogether 
9  ft.  7  in.  less  than  the  ex- 
ternal one,  the  difference 
being  made  up  by  brackets 
of  wood,  which  8upport4?d 
ihe  iKjams  of  the  root  in- 
ternally at  least,  though 
externally  the  double  bull  capital  probably  surmounted  these  lonio- 
like  scrolls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  halls  also  had  platforms 
or  talars  like  the  smaller  halls,  which  besides  would  serve  to  shelter 
any  opening  in  the  roof;    though  in  the  present  instance  it  seems 


139.  1*1  liar  of  Western  Portico.      140.  IMlIar  of  Northern  Portico. 
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very  doubtful  if  any  such   openings   or  skylights   existed   or  were 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  the  section  of  the  buildings  would  be  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (No.  141);   and  presuming  it  to  be  sculptured  and 


1 41 .  Restored  Section  of  Hall  of  Xerxes.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

painted  as  richly  as  other  buildings  of  its  age  and  cla^s,  which  it  no 
doubt  was,  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but  one  of  the  most 
splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a  rectangle  of  about 
300  ft.  by  350,  and  consequently  covering  105,000  square  ft. ;  it  was 
thus  larger  than  the  hypostyle  hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  largest 
temples  of  Greece  or  Home.  It  is  larger,  too,  than  any  mediaeval 
cathedral  except  that  of  Milan ;  and  although  it  has  neither  the  stone 
roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  massiveness  of  an  Egyptian  building,  still 
its  size  and  proportions,  combined  with  lightness,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  decorations,  must  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
ever  erected,  and  both  in  design  and  proportion  far  surpassing  those  of 
Assyria,  though  possessing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  so  similar  as 
to  be  almost  identical  in  style. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  decastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
had  100  pillars  on  its  floor ;  still  it  was  low  in  proportion,  and  devoid 
of  lateral  porticos,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  portico  in  front  was  2 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  bulls  ;  but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  been  a  remarkable  or  pleasing 
object.  Indeed,  the  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  building,  representing  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mythological  subjects,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  platform : 
for  it  is  probable  that  in  the  other  palaces  these  subjects  were  painted 
on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls  which  were 
not  reveted  with  slabs.  With  an  ai)propriatene8s  that  cannot  be  too 
much  praised,  sculpture  seems  only  to  have  been  used  in  parts  of  the 
building  exposed  to  atmosj)heric  injury,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
always  to  have  been  employed  there  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings  on  the 
plain,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of  Istakr  a  building  still 
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ho  temple,  or,  as  it  was  as  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  tomb- 
of  Belus,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  source  whence  this 
fonn  of  sepulture  is  derived. 

ITie  building  before  us  is  in  fact  a  reproduction,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty.  Like  it,  it  con- 
sists of  a  pyramid  of  7  stories,  with  a  chamber  or  cell  in  the  upper  one. 
In  this  instance  the  chamber  is  proportionally  magnified,  and  the 
stories  become  mere  steps,  but  the  form  and  arrangements  are  the 
same,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  only  representation  we  have  of  one  at  least 
of  the  Babylonian  modes  of  sepulture. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
SYRIA. 

C0NTE2<TS. 
Buildings  of  Solomon  —  Second  Temple  at  Jerusalem  —  Palmyra. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA. 

Sulomun  builds  Temple  ul  Jcrusuleni u.c.  1005 

Nehemiah  rebuilds  Temple 445 

Herod  the  Great  repairs  and  rebuilds  Temple     ....  17 

Whkn  we  turn  from  Assyria  to  Syria,  wo  have  imfortimately  nothing 
but  the  memories  of  the  past  to  guide  us  in  our  researches  into  the 
liiHtory  of  the  art  of  that  country.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  ancient  world,  are  no  more,  and,  were  it  not  for 
liifitory,  even  their  site  would  be  unknown.  Nowhere  throughout  the 
country  have  any  remains  yet  been  discovered  that  can  with  certainty 
T>e  said  to  be  older  than  the  Christian  era  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  such  may  not  exist,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  traveller  has  yet 
visited  that  country  capable  of  discriminating  between  what  is  really 
old  and  what  must  be  ascribed  to  a  more  modem  date. 

Even  Jerusalem  herself,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  is  almost  without  one  vestige  of  her  pristine  greatness. 
It  is  true  that  the  site  of  her  celebrftted  temple  is  still  known,  and  part 
of  the  terrace-wall  which  supported  it  still  exists ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
certain if  even  this  wall  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herod, 
who  rebuilt  the  temple  just  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  absence  of  material  remains  is,  however,  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  in  the  fact  that  we  have  more  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem  than  of  those  of  almost  any  ancient  city 
known.  From  those  in  the  Bible,  with  the  paraphrase  of  them  in 
Josephus,  we  are  able  to  acquire  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  build- 
ings of  Solomon,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  author  we  can 
also  understand  the  form  of  the  temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Till, 
however,  the  palaces  of  Assyria  were  disinterred,  and  those  of  Per- 
sepolis  examined,  we  had  but  little  to  guide  us  in  our  restorations, 
but  now  it  requires  only  a  little  more  time  and  patient  industry  to  make 
all  clear. 

Buildings  of  Solomon. 

No  building,  for  instance,  of  antiquity  so  much  resembles  the 
temple  of  Solomon  as  the  so-called  palace  of  Darius   at  Persepolis 
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(wcHxlciits  No.  134  and  No.   135),  only  that  the  latter  is  by  far  th»* 
larger  of  the  two,  being  50  ft.  in  front,  while  Solomon's  temi>le  was 
only  30  ft.   (20  (dibits),  and  had  consequently  only  2  pillaitj  in  its 
l>orch   instead   of  4.     In   both  buildings  the  porch  opened   into  the 
largest  hall  of  the  bnilduig ;  and  beyond  this,  at  Jernsideni,  was  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  a  cube  of  30  ft.  each  way.     The  aiTJingenient  i>f  the 
innermost  part  of  the  temple-palace  of  Darius  cannot  Im  clearly  made- 
out.     No  doubt  it  dittered  from  the  Jewish  temple,  as  the  objects  fo^^ 
which  the  buildings  were  designed  were  difterent ;    but    the    smaL  ^ 
chambers  on  the  side,  the  square  mass  on  either  side  of  the  porc*h,  an^ 
al)ove  all  the  fonn  of  the  capitiils  of  the  rei*se])olitan  pillars  (woi>dcvx 
No.    140),    explain   the   corresponding    armngement    in    the   Jei^-it^x 
temple  far   more   comjdetely  than    anything  elsewhere   in  autiqui.^^. 
can  do. 

iVnother  curious  circumstance  mentioned  l)y  Josephus,'  but  not  in  tli^. 
Bible,  is  that  the  Jewish  temple  had  an  u])j»er  story  of  wood  on  its  n>()/; 
a  tal(ii\  in  short,  such  tis  that  represented  ( win^dcut  N<>.  130)  as  carved  o/j 
the  tomb  of  1  )arius.    Its  use  in  the  J ewish  tem])le  is  by  no  means  so  i:\vAr, 
though  its  existence  may  serve  to  explain  the  discrei^aucv 
l>etw<.*en  the  meai^urements  giv<»n  in  tl^e  books  of  Kingv 
and  Chriinieles  of  the  height  of  the  Imilding,  the  pR"!^- 
bility  being  that  the  temple  itself  WrW*  45  ft.  high,  aud  tbr 
faltii\  and   |irobably  the  eastern  towerji,  sis  much  morv. 
The  jtartfi  and  dimeuwions  of  Solomons  temple  were*  Jst. 
a  porch,  30  ft.  wide  by  15  ft.  deep ;  2iid,  a  ijmnafm^  0()  ft. 
by  30  ft.*  aud  beyond  that  a  niw>s  or  Kfluetuarv,  ^ti 
eiil>e;  the  lower  ehauibers  were  <>nly  7^4^  ft,  wide  by  l^^Jft.; 
Ko  that  the  whole  external   dimeii^^ionp  of  the  huildjng 
pniVuibly  were  nUher  more  than  *M^  ft.  m  width  by  V^^i, 
in  leii^th^   or  less   than  an   ordimiry  jiai'iwh   cUuJvb  i» 
this  country. 
The  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  still  more  distinctly  resomWrf 
an  Assyrian  palace;  the  principal  a}wii-tiiient  being  150  ft,  h>ug  hy  li»lf 

that  breadth,  and  45  ft,  in  hoiglttn  ahiIl 
according  to  tlie  description,  ithficetiun 
E^emt^  tv>  have  lieen  ]ike  th€  dla;;nin)  li) 

WOtvdcut    145,    thoU^^V    *Vf^r^    y-   fl  fl^ 

crejmncy  bvtw^Hm  ti  ci*t 

II'      intniflucieK  mjiu**   tLttii    ■  tb* 

matft*r,    Ttit*  pilUni.  lik,    M        dS 


THuB^wn  9Ktt^  af  flelflmuta'i  tinvt        U 


.  nor 


phus  ^^Q  vaail  Umt   " 
stones  of  10  cnlritit, 
were  sawed,  and  m 
bowels  of  the  tmrti 
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*  of  the  curious  work  of  these  stones  was  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
was  pre-eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculpture,  for  on  it  were 
represented  trees  and  all  sorts  of  plants.  These  trees  and  plants 
covered  the  stones  that  were  beneath  them,  and  their  leaves  were 
wrought  so  wonderfully  thin  and  subtile  that  they  appeared  almost  in 
motion ;  but  the  rest  of  the  wall  up  to  the  roof  was  plastered  over,  and 
as  it  were  wrought  over  with  various  colours  and  pictures."  *  This  is  so 
exact  a  picture  of  what  we  have  recently  discovered  in  Assyria  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  styles  of  building.  Tlie  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  works  of  Solomon  as  described  by 
Josephus — the  Porch  of  Judgment,  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  the  house  where  he  dwelt,  which  had  another  court  within  the 
porch,  which  was  of  like  work.  The  historian's  whole  account  of  the 
banqueting-halls,  pleasure-gardens,  &c.,  might  serve  as  well  to  describe 
one  of  the  exhumed  edifices  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  as  anything 
which  ever  existed  at  Jerusalem.  This  analogy,  when  a  little  more 
study  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject,  will  enable  us  almost  certainly 
to  restore  the  whole  style  by  comparing  the  existing  remains  in  the 
one  place  with  the  description  of  those  in  the  other. 

The  Second  Temple. 

Although  it  is  anticipating  somewhat  on  the  chrcmological  order 
of  the  book,  and  transgressing  a  rule  which  in  other  parts  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  of  not  attempting  the  restoration  of  buildings  from 
mere  verbal  descriptions,  still  the  last  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  so  in- 
teresting, both  from  its  history  and  associations,  that  it  may  well  claim 
to  be  an  exception. 

This  was  at  all  times  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  Second  Temple, 
though  it  appears  to  have  undergone  repairs  in  the  time  of  Herod 
amounting  to  a  complete  rebuilding.  The  temple  itself  no  doubt  stood 
on  the  foundations  of  that  c'»f  Nehemiali.  It  was  situated  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  enclosiu-e  now  called  the  Haram-es  scherref,  and 
was  exactly  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  ft.  each  way.  On  3  sides  it 
was  surrounded  by  double  porticos  or  cloisters  of  2  rows  of  columns, 
that  to  the  east  being  called  Solomon's,  probably  from  one  which  had 
been  built  there  by  him.  To  the  south  stood  the  magnificent  Royal 
porch,  or  Stoa  Basilica,  erected  by  Herod.  This  consisted  of  4  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns,  40  in  each  row,  and  consequently  15ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  outer  aisles  were  30  ft.  in  width,  the 
central  45  ft.  or  two  and  three  intercolumniations  respectively.  The 
central  aisle  terminated  in  a  bridge  which,  spanning  the  intermediate 
valley,  led  direct  to  the  city. 

These  porches,  with  the  space  immediately  within  them,  were  called 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  were  se])arated  from  that  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  a  low  i-ailing ;  within  which 
steps  led  to  an  upper  platform,  on  which  stood  the  Temple,  properly 
so  called. 


'  Jo8ephu8,  Ant.  Jud.,  viii.  v.  2. 
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I'bui  of  Temple  at  JeniMleni,  as  rebuilt  by  Herod.    Scale  2U0  ft  to  1  in. 


Tliis  had  four  gat6s  on  the  north  side,  and  as  many  on  the  south, 
three  on  each  side  leading  into  the  inner  court,  the  two  most  eastern 
to  the  women's  court.  To  the  east  tliere  were  also  two  gates,  more 
magnificent  than  the  rest ;  the  first  leading  into  the  women's  conrt, 
the  second  from  it  into  the  inner  court:  both  seem  to  have  been 
adorned  with  all  the  art  the  Jews  were  capable  of  lavishing  on  snch 
objects.  In  the  inner  coui-t  stood  the  altar,  in  the  axis  of  the  building, 
and  beyond  that  the  temple  or  holy  house  itself,  somewhat  larger 
than  Solomon's,  but  built  on  the  same  i)lan,  and  with  the  evident 
intention  of  being  an  exact  reproduction  of  it,  although,  judging  from 
the  evidently  lioman  character  of  the  outer  courts,  it  is  more  than 
])robable  that  many  features  of  Roman  art  were  introduced  into  its 
details  also. 

Taken  altogether,  it  must  be  confessed  this  was  a  very  splendid 
building,  though  the  temple  or  Naos  itself  was  so  small.  Its  sub- 
structures, of  a  class  of  masonry  very  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
terrace  at  Passargada^  (woodcut  No.  l.'^O),  still  strike  every  beholder 
\vitli  astonishment — the  mass  is  so  great,  the  stones  so  large,  and  the 
features  altogether  so  bold.  The  Stoa  Basilica  was  in  itself  as  large 
as  one  of  our  finest  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  terrace,  with  its  10  great 
gateways,  its  inner  porches,  and  last  of  all  the  temple  itself,  if  it  made 
up  at  all  in  richness  for  the  smallness  of  its  proportions,  must  have 
formed  a  group  seldom  surpassed,  and  almost  justifying  the  encomiums 
which  Josephus  passes  upon  it. 
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Capital  of  Pillar  in  subterranean  entrance 
to  I'eniple  at  Jerusalem.  I<>om  a  drawing  by 
F.  Arundale. 


Below  the  Stoa  Basilica,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  vaulted 
passage  led  from  the  outside  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  outer 
court  uf  the  temple.  This  passage  is  of  bold,  simple  architecture,  and 
without  much  ornament  except  one  pillar,  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  interesting  as  the  only  architectural  fragment  of 
mcient  Jerusalem  yet  discovered, 
which  seems  to  belong  to  a  date  even 
is  early  as  the  time  of  Herod.  Ex- 
ternally the  arch  is  now  adorned  by 
ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
smd  above  stands  the  mosque  El 
Aksah,  and  that  of  Omar,  both  built 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

The  Temj»le  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra 
is  another  building  very  similar  to 
this.  It  consists  of  a  cloistered  en- 
closure of  somewhat  larger  dimen-  ^47 
sions  than  that  at  Jerusalem,  mea- 
suring externally  730  ft.  by  715,  with 
a  small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in  the  centre.  It  wants,  how- 
ever, all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious  substructures  of  the  Jewish 
fane ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  its  having  been  rebuilt  in  late 
Roman  times,  and  consequently  shorn  of  those  peculiarities.  It  is  so 
similar,  however,  that  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  cognate  temple  to 
that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re-erected  under  another  race  of  people. 

A  third  temple,  apparently  very  similar  to  these,  is  that  of  Kangovar 
in  Persia.  Only  a  portion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in  which  it 
stood,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  with  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Palmyra,  being  GOO  ft.  by  568.  In  the  centre  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Asia  Minor  is  a  fourth,  with  a  similar 
court :  but  here  the  temple  is  more  important,  and  assumes  more 
distinctly  the  forms  of  a  regular  Roman  peristylar  temple  of  the  usual 
form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so  considerable  an  en- 
closure. 

None  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together 
and  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
on  the  subject,  they  may  enable  us  to  restore  this  style  in  something 
like  its  pristine  form.  At  present  they  are  but  the  scattered  fi-agments 
of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  specimens  now  remain,  and 
which  can  only  therefore  be  recovered  by  induction  from  similar  cog- 
oato  examples  of  other  though  allied  styles  of  art. 
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It  is  now  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  monuments  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  of  gre^if  extent  or  of  great  architectural  importance, 
remain  to  be  discovered  in  Asia  Minor ;  still  it  is  a  storehouse  from 
which  much  information  may  yet  be  gleaned,  and  whence  we  may 
expect  the  solution  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever  they  are 
to  be  solved  at  all. 

Situated  as  that  country'  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world,  K\ir- 
roimded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  seas  opening  all  the  regions  of  the 
world  to  her  commerce,  possessing  splendid  harbours,  a  rich  soil,  and 
the  finest  climate  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must  have  not  only  been  inha- 
bited at  the  earliest  period  of  history,  but  must  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of 
civilization  at  a  time  preceding  any  written  histories  that  we  possess. 
We  may  recollect  that,  in  tlie  time  of  Psammeticus,  Phrj'gia  contended 
with  Eg^-pt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  monuments  of  the 
18th  dynasty  we  know  what  rich  spoil,  what  beautiful  vases  of  gold,  and 
other  tribute  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  the  Pout  and  Roteno  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Thoth- 
mes  and  other  early  kings  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  a  later  period  (716  to  547  B.C.)  the  Lydian  empire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  Asia ;  and  contemporary  with  this, 
and  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
surpassed  the  mother-country  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  almost 
rivalled  her  in  literature  and  art.  Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  Ephesus,  Sardis,  or  Halicamassus  in  splendour ;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebisond  mark  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  unsurpassed  in  interest  tmd  political  importance  by  the  recol- 
lections of  any  cities  of  the  world.  Excepting,  however,  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Koman  periods — the  great  temples  of  the  first,  and 
the  great  theatres  of  the  latter  period — little  that  is  architectural 
remains  in  this  once  favoured  land.  It  happens  also  unfortunately 
that  there  is  no  great  capital  city — no  central  point — where  we  can 
look  for  monimicnts  of  importance.  The  defect  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  coimtry  is  that  it  has  no  gi*eat  river  running  through  it 

no  vast  central  plain  capable  of  supporting  a  population  sufficiently 
great  to  overpower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  the  whole. 
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So  far  as  our  researclies  yet  reach,  it  would  seem  that  the  oldest 
r-emains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  tumuli  of  Tantalais,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  They  seem  as  if  left  there  most 
opjwrtunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans  having 
tailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  wood- 
cuts No.  148  and  149.     Though  these  tumuli  are  buHt  wholly  of  stone. 


U 


148.    Elevation  of  Tumulas  at  Tantalais.    From  1  exier's 
Asie  Mineure.    100  fU  to  1  in. 


149.  Plan  and  iSection  of  Chamber 
in  Tumulus  at  Tantalaia. 


no  one  familiar  with  architectural  resemblances  can  fail  to  see  in  them 
a  common  origin  with  those  of  Etruria.  The  stylobate,  the  sloping 
sides,  the  inner  chamber,  with  its  pointed  roof,  all  the  arrangements 
indeed,  are  the  same,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  necropolis  at 
Tantalais  would  be  as  appropriate  at  Tarquinii  or  Cterae  as  at  Smyrna. 

The  tumuli  at  Troy  belonging  to  the  same  race  are  probably  of 
about  the  same  age ;  they  are  still  unopened,  and  so  are  the  later  ones 
around  the  Gygrean  Lake.  K  not  already  rifled,  no  excavation  that 
could  now  be  undertaken  promises  more  fruitful  results  than  an  ex- 
ploration of  these  sepulchres  of  the  Lydians,  and  more  especially  that 
of  Alyattes,  so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  so  interesting 
from  its  historical  and  ethnographic  value. 

WTiether  other  tumidi  exist  elsewhere  or  not  is  by  no  means  clear ; 
but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  whole 
of  this  countr)'^  was  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  mce,  who  were  also  the 
first  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  built  the  so-called  Treasuries  of 
Mycenad  and  Orchomenus,  and  who  sent  forth  the  Etrusc*ms  to  civilize 
Italy.  K  so,  they  would  have  left  behind  them  no  buildings  but  the 
sepulchres  of  their  departed  great  ones ;  and  if  their  history  is  to  be 
recovered,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  l)()wels  of  the  eartli,  and  not  in 
anything  existing  above  ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a  curious  gioup  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Doganlu. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rocky  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  imconnected 
apparently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  population.  Generally 
they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor  an3rthing  about 
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them  to  indicate  a  funereal  purpose,  and  the  inscriptions  which  accom- 
l>any  them  are  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do  they  refer 
to  such  a  pui*pose.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among  the  most 
mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  beyond  a  certain  similarity  to 
the  rock-cut  tombs  around  Tersepolis,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any 
monuments  that  afford  even  a  remote  analogy  to  guide  us  in  our  con- 
jectures. They  are  of  a  style  of  art  clearly  indicating  a  wooden  origin, 
and  consist  of  a  square  frontispiece,  either  carved  into  certain  geo- 
metric shapes,  or  prepared  apjmrently  for  painting ;  at  each  side  is  » 
flat  pilaster,  and  al)Ove  a  pediment  tenninating  in  two  scrolls.  Some, 
apparently  the  more  modem,  have  pillars  of  a  rude  Doric  order,  and 
all  indeed  are  much  more  curious  than  beautiful.  When  more  of  the 
same  class  are  discovered,  they  may  help  us  to  some  historic  data :  all 
that  we  can  now  say  of  them  is,  that,  judging  from  their  inscriptions 
and  the  traditions  in  Herodotus,  they  seem  to  belong  to  some  Indo- 
(Tcrmanic  race  from  Thessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  have  crossed  the 
Hellespont  and  settled  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  their  date  is  pos- 
sibly a«  far  back  as  1000,  and  most  probably  before  700  B.C. 

There  are  other  rock-cut  sculptures  farther  east,  at  Fterium  and 
elsewhere ;  but  all  these  are  figure  sculptures,  without  architectural 
form  or  details,  and  therefore  hardly  coming  within  the  limits  of  this 
work. 

The  only  remaining  important  architectural  group  in  Asia  Minor 
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18  that  of  Lycia,  made  known  in  this  country  since  the  year  1 838,  by 
:ho  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  and  others.  Interesting  though 
they  certainly  are,  they  are  extremely  disheartening  to  any  one  looking 
'or  earlier  remains  in  this  land, — inasmuch  iw  all  of  them,  and  more 
:*Hpccially  the  older  ones,  indicate  distinctly  a  wooden  origin — more 
strongly  perhaps  than  any  architectural  remains  in  the  western  world. 
rhe  oldest  of  them  cannot  well  be  carried  farther  back  than  the  Pei-siaii 
^omjuest  of  Cyrus  and  nar})agus.  In  other  words,  it  seems  perfectly 
Livident  tliat  up  to  tliat  i)eriod  the  Lycians  used  only  wood  for  their 
l>uilding8,  and  that  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  Persians  that  they 
first  learnt  t-o  substitute  for  their  frail  and  perishable  structures  others 
3f  a  more  durable  material. 


151'  Lyciaii  Tomb.    From  British  Museum. 

As  already  observ^ed,  the  same  process  can  be  traced  in  Egypt 
in  the  earliest  ages.  In  India  it  continued  as  late  as  the  4th  or 
3th  centuries  a.d.  In  Greece — in  what  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians — the  change  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  in  Lycia, 
:hat  is  to  say  in  the  Oth  century  B.C.  It  is  impoitant  to  observe 
lere  that,  wherever  the  process  can  be  detected,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
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for  earlier  buildings.  It  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  stone  architecture 
that  men  adhere  to  wooden  forms,  and  as  soon  as  habit  gives  them 
familiarity  with  the  new  material  they  abandon  the  incongruities  of 
the  style,  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  the  original  form,  which  never 
reappears  at  an  after  age. 

All  the  original  buildings  of  Lycia  are  tombs  or  monumental 
erections  of  some  kind,  and  generally  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
those  having  curvilinear,  and  those  having  rectilinear  roofs,  of  both 
which  classes  examples  are  found  structural — or  standing  alone — and 
also  specimens  cut  in  the  rock.  The  woodcut  (No.  151)  represents 
a  perfect  constructed  tomb.  It  consists  first  of  a  double  podium, 
which  may  have  been  in  all  cases,  or  at  least  generally,  of  stone. 
Above  this  is  a  rectangular  chest  or  sarcophagus,  certainly  copied  from 

a   wooden   form;    all  the 
/IS^  ^  -  mortises  and  framing,  even 

■  ^"^^    KfcA  *  ^  ^\^Q  pijjg  ^jji^j.  y^qI^  them 

together,  being  literally 
rendered  in  the  stonework. 
Above  this  is  a  cuirilinear 
roof  of  pointed  form,  which 
also  is  in  all  its  parts  a  copy 
of  an  original  in  wood. 

When  these  forms  are 
repeated  in  the  rock  the 
stylobate  is  omitted,  and 
only  the  upper  part  repre- 
sented, as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (No.  152). 
AVhen  the  curvilinear 
roof  is  omitted,  a  flat  one  u 
substituted,  nearly  similar 
to  those  common  in  the 
country  at  the  present  day, 
consisting  of  beams  of  nn- 
squared  timber,  laid  side 
by  side  as  close  as  they  can 
be  laid,  and  over  this  a 
mass  of  concrete  or  clay, 
sufficiently  thick  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  pene- 
trating through.  Some- 
times this  is  surmounted 
by  a  low  pediment,  and 
sometimes  the  other  framing  stands  out  from  the  rock,  so  as  to  give 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb  something  of  a  porchlike  form.  Both  these 
forms  are  illustrated  in  the  two  woodcuts  (Nos.  153,  154),  and  nume- 
rous varieties  of  them  are  shown  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows 
and  others,  all  containing  the  same  elements,  and  betraying  most  dis- 
tinctly the  wooden  origin  from  which  they  were  derived. 


152.  Rock-cQt  Lycian  Tomb.    From  Forbes  and  .Spratt's  Lycia. 
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Rock-cut  Lycian  Tomb.    From  Texier's  Aaie  Mineure. 


Rock-cut  Lycian  Tomb.    From  Sir  Charles  Fellovs's  work. 
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Tho  liist  fonn  that  tliese  buildings  took  was  in  the  substitution  of 
an  Ionic  fac^ade  for  these  carpentry  fonns :  this  was  not  done  apparently 

at  once,  for,  though  the  Ionic 
fonn  was  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  neighbouring  Greek 
cities,  it  was  only  adopted  by 
degrees,  and  even  then  betray- 
ed more  strongly  the  wooden 
forms  from  which  its  enta- 
blature was  derived  than  is 
usually  found  in  other  or  more 
purely  Grecian  examples.  A>j 
soon  as  it  had  fairly  gained  a 
footing,  the  wooden  style  was 
abandoned,  and  a  masonry  one 
substituted  in  its  stead.  ITie 
whole  change  took  place  in 
this  country  probably  within 
a  century;  but  this  is  not  a 
fair  test  of  the  time  such  a 
process  usually  takes,  as  here 
it  was  evidently  done  imder 
foreign  influence,  and  with  the 

155.    Ionic  Lyclan  Tomb.    I«>om  Texicr's  Aalc  Mlncuro.     spur  of  the  example  of  a  Stone- 

building  iieople.  Wo  have  no 
knowledge  of  how  long  it  took  in  Egypt  to  effect  the  transformation. 
In  India,  where  the  form  and  construction  of  the  older  Buddhist 
temples  resemble  so  singularly  these  examples  in  Lycia,  the  jtrocess  can 
be  trjicod  thi-ough  five  or  six  centuries ;  and  in  Persia  it  took  perhai^s 
nearly  as  long  to  convert  the  wooden  architecture  of  the  Assyrians 
into  even  the  imperfect  stone  architecture  of  the  Acha^menians.  Even 
in  their  best  and  most  perfect  buildings,  however,  much  still  remained 
to  be  done  before  the  carjientry  types  were  fairly  got  rid  of,  and  the 
style  entitled  to  rank  anjong  the  masonic  arts  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  ancient  buildings  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  built  by 
the  Greeks  and  Komans,  each  in  their  own  style,  so  that  tlieir  classi- 
fication and  description  belong  properly  to  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
architectural  history  of  those  nations,  from  which  they  cannot  properly 
be  separated,  althongh  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  tliat  tlie  purely 
European  forms  of  the  art  are  considerably  modified  by  the  influence 
of  local  Asiatic  forms  and  feelings.  The  Ionic  order,  for  instance, 
which  arose  in  tlie  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only  tho  native 
style  of  this  country  Doricized,  if  the  expression  may  be  used.  In 
other  words,  the  local  method  of  building  had  become  so  modified  and 
altered  by  the  Greeks  in  adapting  it  to  the  Doric,  which  had  become 
tho  typical  style  with  them,  as  to  lose  almost  all  its  original  Asiatic 
forms.  It  thus  Injcamo  essentially  a  stone  architecture  with  external 
columns,  instead  of  a  style  indulging  only  in  wooden  pillars,  and  those 
used  infernally,  as  there  is  over}'  reason  to  suppose  was  the  earlier 
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form  of  tho  art.  The  Ionic  style,  thus  composed  of  two  elements, 
took  the  arrangement  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  the  details 
from  the  Asiatic  original.  The  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
details  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself;  while,  as  in  tho 
instances  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar,  and  others, 
the  essential  forms  and  arrangements  are  all  local  and  Asiatic.  The 
former  are  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latter  Asiatic 
temples  with  many  Roman  masonic  forms.  The  Greeks  in  fact  were 
colonists,  the  Romans  only  conquerors;  and  hence  the  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  stylo  of  Asiatic  art  executed  under  their  respective  influ- 
ence. We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  the  seciiicl  to  refer  to  this 
diflferonce. 
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We  have  now  traced  tho  history  of  all  the  known  styles  of  arcliitecture 
of  the  Eastern  World,  from  their  origin  to  the  time  when  they  lost 
their  local  individuality  in  the  gre(it  reactionary  movements  that  took 
place  from  time  to  time  from  the  West  towards  the  East.  It  now 
remains  to  take  up  the  thread  of  tlie  Western  styles  of  art  at  their 
earliest  dawn  in  Egypt,  and  to  trace  them  through  the  history  of  that 
great  band  of  nations  living  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
who  carried  forward  the  progress  of  the  art,  without  any  interruption 
of  its  continuity,  from  its  first  appeai-ance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  till 
it  sunk  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  make  way  for  the  era  of 
Christian  forms  and  Christian  art. 

Even,  however,  in  this  limited  space,  perfect  continuity  of  nanstiTe 
will  be  impossible.  To  prevent  confusion,  and  the  necessity  of  le- 
curring  to  a  subject  after  it  has  been  finished,  it  will  be  expedient  fint 
to  complete  the  history  of  Egyptian  art  from  the  earliest  time  till  ill 
extinction  in  the  time  of  tho  Roman  EmperoTs;  then  to  go  baok  12  nr 
13  centuries  to  cumojcnce  tho  (?arly  history  of  Pehi^gic  art  in  Gtocop^ 
and  trace  tlie  history  of  the  Grecian  styles  down  to  the  tano  of  Alo 
ander  the  Great,  and  a  third  time  to  revert  to  a  period  nearly  ai 
or  to  the  commencement  of  Etruscan  art  in  Italy.  Final )y  it 
necessary  to  trace  tlie  development  of  art  in  Itome  during  tJw  perirt 
when  that  great  city  gradufilly  abHOplK.>d  (Ir^'tM.^  nnd  I^gjptio  Uw  ^ 
vortex  of  her  ambition,  till  all  thu.se  fonuet  of  oit  ]>oridl0d /vritli 


*  It  will  be  seeo  thnt  in  this  i^hnpter  Uta 
whole  subject  of  Egyptijui  (.^hrfjuoLogy  in 
omitted.  It  has  been  thought  neveanrj  ta 
do  this  on  account  of  tb«  Idrgvuw  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  ffrent  diflflfietjoe  of  ofii 
which  prevails  npon  it^  Tti«  iu:1u[i|  <f^  < 
between  the  best  aut]ii>ritit>5  far  the  djit 
instance)  of  the  Great  LSnunid  is  tw 
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early  civilization  of  the  Western  World,  in  the  downfall  of  the  Koman 
Empire  after  the  age  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

Without  attempting  hero  to  assign  accurate,  or  even  approximate 
dates,  wo  will  endeavour  to  state  what  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  what 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  form  any  correct  idea  at  all  of  the 
various  classes  of  remains  in  this  ancient  land. 

In  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Egyj^tians 
themselves,  their  early  history  and  chronology  are  divided  according 
to  the  dynasties  of  their  kings,  of  which  they  enumerate  no  less  than 
29.  Most  of  these  are  ol>scure  and  unimjx)rtant.  The  great  epochs 
were  the  4th  dynasty,  which  reigned  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh  are  assigned ;  the  12th,  of  which  Osortascn  was  the  great 
monarch  and  Thebes  the  capital ;  and  the  18th  and  19th,  which  followed 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  known  as  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The 
early  part  of  the  18th  dynasty  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  exidoits 
of  several  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmcs.  After  their  jxjriod 
a  second  interruption  took  phice  imder  foreign  kings  who  were  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun,  probably  a  remnant  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  On 
their  expulsion  the  original  line  was  restored,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Manepthah  and  the  two  first  kings  named  Rhamses  or  Remeses 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour. 

The  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  kncAvn  locally  as  the  third 
Rhamses,  is  clearly  identified  with  the  great  conqueror  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  Sesostris.  Tliis  and  the  previous  dynasty  arc  those  whieJi 
furnish  us  with  the  most  magnificent  architectuiiil  remains ;  and  6xm 
the  conclusion  of  this  brilliant  epoch  began  the  decline  of  Egyptian 
art  and  dominion. 

Tlie  architectural  history  of  Egypt  thus  divides  itself  into  two  great 
periods.     The  first  is  represented  by  the  Tyriimids,  all  the  p/iDcipttJ  of 
which  stand  in  the  neighb(»urhood  of  Memphis,  the  royal  city  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt.     The  second  period  is  repiwcDfed  hy 
the  temples  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  later  dynastieg,  who  Ttiga^l  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.     All  chronological  Byatema,  Aoiiwer  wid*,Jv 
differing  in  the  actual  dates  assigned,  concur  in  placing  tie  pjiiaiiiii 
of  Egypt  as  the  oldest  of  all  architectural  objeeti.  either  in  evtnfrhr,- 
or  of  -which  any  record  or  description  whateTW  ii  preeeired.    T},*  f.^ 
relative  ago,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  moniniieBk, »  bK«n  U-v.  j  i 
adoabt,    Rrevions  to  the  rise  of  the  12tik  or  IMgMt  Ilelu  dvL^^C 

irc  hnw  H-  ftrmtiw  of  iiearly 

ffimry  M<spiilc^ht>w  oud 

Irhich  ciit^blta 

H'hiklii  pni^ruM*  lil 

i  dually  t>i  nut  ciiv 

BKofl  rlM^m.     \ii 
d'  motitimonl*  lit  ( 

yAj 
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With  theso  evidences  of  extreme  antiquity  wo  are  startled  to  find 
Egyptian  art  nearly  as  perfect  in  the  oldest  pyramids  as  in  any  of 
the  later,  or  as  it  became  afterwards,  when  all  the  refinement  and  all  the 
science  of  the  Greeks  had  been  applied  to  its  elaboration.  Even  at 
the  earliest  period  the  Egyj)tians  had  attained  the  art  of  transporting  the 
heaviest  blocks  of  granite  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  of  squaring  them 
with  a  mathematical  precision  never  surpassed,  of  polishing  them  to  a 
surfEice  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  of  raising  them  higher  than  such  blocks 
have  ever  been  raised  in  any  buildings  in  the  world,  and  setting  them 
with  a  truth  and  precision  so  wonderful,  that  they  now  lie  there 
without  flaw  or  settlement,  after  thousands  of  years  have  passed  over 
them,  and  swept  the  more  modem  buildings  of  other  nations  from 
the  fcice  of  the  earth,  or  laid  them  in  undefinable  and  indiscriminate 
ruin. 

At  that  early  period,  too,  the  art  of  sculpture  was  as  perfect  as  it 
ever  afterwards  became:  the  hieroglyphics  are  as  perfectly  cut,  as 
beautifully  coloured,  and  told  their  tale  with  the  same  quaint  distinct- 
ness which  afterwards  characterised  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  speculate 
on  how  long  it  must  have  taken  any  nation  to  reach  this  degree  of  per- 
fection, more  especially  a  nation  so  little  progressive  as  the  Egyptians 
were.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fact,  and  in  our  wonder  at 
its  immensity  leani  from  it  more  humble  notions  of  our  own  antiquity 
and  knowledge,  and  more  extended  views  of  ancient  historj'.  Above 
all,  we  acquire  a  more  exalted  admiration  for  the  people  who,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  ciAdlisation  among  other  nations,  had  already  reached 
so  high  a  pitch  of  greatness,  and  achieved  that  positi(m  which  enabled 
them  to  influence  and  instruct  all  subsequent  ages  in  their  science  and 
their  philosophy. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  Pyramids — the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  mys- 
terious of  all  the  monumeuta  of  mtui's  art  now  existing — we  find  that  all 
those  in  Egypt  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond 
the  cultivated  gi'ound,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal ones  within  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis. 
Lepsius,  it  is  said,  hjis  discovered  and  explored  about  50  of  these,  all 
which  appear  to  be  royal  sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  tnie,  would  suflicf 
to  justify  us  in  assigning  a  dui-ation  of  1000  years  to  the  dj^Tiastiesof 
the  pyramid-builders,  which  is  about  the  date  we  acquire  from  other 
sources. 

The  three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  ai-e  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
best  knoAvn  of  all  those  of  Egy])t.  Of  these  the  firet,  erected  by  Cheoj«, 
or,  as  he  is  now  more  correctly  named,  Siiphis,  is  the  largest ;  but  the 
next,  by  (.'hepheren,  his  brother,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimensions ;  the 
third,  that  of  Mycerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled  the  two 
others  in  this,  that  it  had  a  coating  of  Ixjautiful  red  granite  from  Syene, 
while  the  other  two  were  reveted  only  with  the  beautiful  limestone  of 
the  couiitr}'.  Part  of  this  coating  still  remains  near  the  top  of  the 
second ;  and  Colonel  Vyse  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  some  of 
the  coping-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the  rubbish  at  its 
base,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  whole,  and  to 
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show  that  it  was  commenced  from  the  bottom  and  carried  upwards,  not 
at  the  top,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly  asserted. 

The  dimensions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  by  the  copings,  are 
as  follows  : — 


Length  of 

Height. 

Area  in 

Angle  of 

Angle  of 

base. 

square  feet. 

aide. 

passage. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

O       ' 

o     t 

Cheope  .     . 

.     764     . 

.     480      . 

.      543,690      . 

.     51-50     . 

.      26-41 

Chepheren  . 

.     707     . 

.     454     . 

.     499,849     . 

.     52' 20     . 

.     25-55 

Mycermus   . 

.     354      . 

.     218     . 

.     125,316     . 

.     51- 

.     26-2  » 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (more 
than  13  acres)  is  more  than  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  of 
Kome,  or  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Its  height  is  equal  to  the 
highest  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe;  for,  though  it  has  been 
attempted  to  erect  higher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet  been 
successful.  Even  the  third  pyramid  covers  more  groimd  than  any 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it  contains  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  the  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face  exactly  north,  and  have 
their  entrance  on  that  side — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  lalyr  builders  of  Thebes  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of  orientation, 
but  to  ha'O^e  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs,  almost  as  if  to  avoid 
regularity,  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Instead  of  the  entrances 
to  the  pyramids  being  level,  they  all  slope  downwards— generally  at 
angles  of  about  26^  to  the  horizon — a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  an 
infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories,  and 
meant  for  tiie  observation  of  the  pole-star,  &c.  All  these  theories, 
however,  have  failed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
recapitulate ;  but  among  others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  angles 
are  not  the  same  in  any  two  pyramids,  though  built  within  a  few  years 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22*^  35'  to  34°  o .  The  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the  horizon  is  more  constant,  varj'^ing 
only  from  51°  10'  to  52°  32',  and  in  the  Gizeh  pyramids  the  angle  of 
the  passage  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  have  been  about  one-half 
of  this.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  proceed,  unless  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  an  approximation  to  the  principle  by  which  the  builders  seem 
to  have  been  governed  by  the  following  simple  calculation.  Divide 
the  circle  into  28  parts,  which,  as  the  Egyptians  used  weeks  and  lunar 
reckoning,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  division.  Let  every  28th 
part  be  represented  by  «,  which  will  thus  be  equal  to  12°. 857.  Mul- 
tiply this  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  we  obtain .  thereby  very  nearly  the 

*  The  measures  quoted  in  the  text  are  all  lowed  in  the  text,  and  another  set  corroctetl 

taken  from  the  elaborate  surveys  made  by  according  to  his  theory  of  what  they  ought 

Mr.  Perring  for  Colonel  Vyse,  which  are  by  to  have  been,  supposing  every  part  to  have 

far  the  most  complete  and  correct  which  have  been  set  out  of  an  even  numl>er  of  Egyptian 

yet  been  published.     It  is  necessary,   how-  cubits.     In  most  instances  his  theory  agrees 

ever,  to  warn  the  reader  that  Mr.  Perring  pretty  closely  with  his  observations,  but  is 

published  two  sets  of  measurements,  those  generally  more  likely  to  mislead  than  guide 

from  actual  observation,  which  are  those  fol-  the  reader. 
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mean  angle  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  pyramid.'  But  as  no  two 
pyramidM  follow  the  same  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  this  or  any  other 
explanation  must  fail,  if  strictly  applied  to  any  one,  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  others. 

The  most  plausible  theory  seems  to  be,  that  the  £Eu;es  of  the  pyramid 
were  intended  to  be  practically  4  equilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
one  anotlier,  and  meeting  at  the  apex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  ratios  of  the  sloping  edges  to  the  base  are 
as  follows ; — 

^^'  slopingrt*^.  DIffereoce. 

Great  Pyramid 764  feet.  .  .     720  feet.  .  .  44  feet. 

Second  Pyramid 707    „  .  .     672    „  .  .  35    „ 

Third  Pyramid 354    „  .  .     330    „  .  .  24    „ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  diflferenco  is  least — about  5  per  cent — 
in  the  second  pyramid,  the  one  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  its 
coping ;  and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  othen 
derived  from  a  single  coping-stone. 

With  any  other  people  than  the  Egyptians  this  might  be  considered 
a  sufficient  explanation — all  the  other  parts  being  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples  of  the  angles  derived  from  this  fact.  But  the  i^^tians  were 
such  excellent  mathematicians  and  such  perfect  builders  in  tiiosd  times, 
that  this  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem ;  but  it  is  one  sufficient  for  our  empirical  rule  to 
attain  the  general  form  and  dimension  of  a  pyramid,  using  the  multiples 
given  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been  given, 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  tlie  entrance  is  about  47  ft.  6  in.  abovv 
the  base,  on  the  15th  stop  or  platfonn.      There  are  in  all  203  such 
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5<i«  64-285 
2a  «  25-714 
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steps.  Their  average  height  is  nearly  2  ft.  6  in.,  but  they  diminish 
in  height — ^generally  speaking,  but  not  uniformly — ^towards  the  top. 
llie  smnmit  now  consists  of  a  platform  32  ft.  8  in.  square ;  so  that 
about  24  ft.  is  wanting,  the  present  actual  height  being  456  ft.  It  con- 
tains 2  chambers  above-ground,  and  1  cut  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  foundations. 

The  passages  and  chambers  are  worthy  of  the  mass ;  all  are  lined 
with  polished  granite ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  render  them  solid  and  secure,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  mass,  raise  our  idea  of  Egyptian  science 
higher  than  even  the  bulk  of  the  building  itself  could  do. 

Towards  the  exterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great,  the  roof  is 
flat,  though  it  is  probable  that  oven  there  the  weight  is  throughout 
discharged  by  2  stones,  sloping  up  at  a  certain  angle  to  where  they 
meet,  as  at  the  entrance.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
ever, the  passage  becomes  28  ft.  high,  and  assumes  the  form  of  inverted 
stairs,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  1),  till  it  contracts  so  much  at 
the  top  that  no  pressure  can  hurt  it.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
ingenuity  more  shown  than  in  the  royal  chamber,  which  measures 
17  ft.  1  in.  by  34  ft.  3  in.,  and  19  ft.  in  height.  The  walls  are  lined 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid 
slabs  of  Syenite,  but  above  the 
roof  4  successive  chambers,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  2),  have  been  formed,  each  r?*"r^ 

divided  from  the  other  by  slabs  of 

granite,  polished   on   their  lower         ■   ^     ^  .  Kig.  i. 

sur&ces,   but   left   rough  on   the 
upper,    and   above    those    a    5th 

chamber  is  formed  of  2   sloping  -  i    ''  '^i    ^^^    1 

blocks  to  discharge  the  weight  of  -    I     ^TTjj    S 

the    whole.      The  first    of   these  I  ""  -'^^- 

chambers  has  long  been  known; 
the  upT)er  four  were  discovered  and   „^    ^,    .      ,^.,    .  ,,^.    ^      .  ,,,. 

'■  '■  -11/-,   1         i-tr  T     ^^^'    is^'^on  of  King  ii  Chamber  and  of  l*a«sage  in 

first  entered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  and  Great  I'yramid.  scaie  so  fu  to  i  in. 

it  was  there  that  he  discovered  the 

name  of  the  founder.  This  was  not  engraved  as  a  record,  but  scribbled 
in  red  paint  on  the  stones,  apparently  as  a  quarry-mark,  or  as  an  address 
to  the  king,  and  accompanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their 
position  in  the  building,  sufficient,  however,  to  identify  completely  the 
founder  and  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  This  is  the  only 
really  virgin  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  they  have  all  been  opened 
either  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  by  the  Mahometans, 
and  an  unrifled  tomb  of  this  age  is  still  a  desideratum.  Until  such  is 
hit  upon  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  mode  of  sepulture  in 
those  days,  and  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  an-angements  of  these 
mysterious  buildings. 

The  portcullises  which  invariably  close  tlie  entrances  of  tlie  sepul- 
chral chamber  in  the  pyramids  ai-e  among  the  most  curious  and  inge- 
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nioiis  of  the  arrangements  of  these  buildings.  Generally  they  consist 
of  great  cubical  masses  of  granite,  measuring  8  or  10  ft.  each  way,  and 
consequently  weighing  50  or  60  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitted  into  chambers  prepared  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
but  raised  into  the  upper  parts,  and,  being  lowered  after  the  body  was 
deposited,  closed  the  entrance  so  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  found  necessary  either  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cut  a 
passage  round  them  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gene- 
rally slide  in  grooves  in  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alto- 
gether show  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  remarkable, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  the  second  pyramid  one  chamber  has  been  discovered  partly 
above  ground,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  third  the  chambers  are 
numerous,  all  excavated  in  the  rock ;  and  from  the  tunnels  that  have 
been  driven  by  explorers  through  the  superstructures  of  these  two,  it 
is  very  doubtftil  whether  anything  is  to  be  foimd  above  ground.  It  is 
observable  that  the  measurements  of  the  third  pyramid  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  half  of  those  of  the  second.  This  cannot  have  been 
unintentional. 

The  exceptional  pyramid  above  alluded  to  is  that  of  Saccara,  shown 
in  the  annexed  plan  and  section  (woodcut  No.  153>),  both  to  the  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  1  in.  It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does  not  face  exactly 
north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensions  with  the 
pyramid  of  Chepheren,  but  its  outline,  the  disposition  of  its  cbamber8, 
and  the  hierogl}7)hics  found  in  its  interior,  all  seem  to  point  to  an  imi- 
tation of  the  old  form  of  mausolea  by  some  king  of  a  far  more  modeni 
date. 

All  the  old  pyramids  do  not  follow  the  simple  outline  of  those  of 
Gizeh.  Tliat  at  Dashoor,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  it«  height  with  a 
slope  of  54 '  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finished  at  the  angle  of  45%  giving 
it  a  very  exceptional  appearance ;  and  that  of  Meydoon  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tower,  its  angle  being  74°  10'.  Two  smaller  towere 
rise  from  its  summit,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyrian 
pyramids  were  usually  constructed.  The  latter,  indeed,  seems  not  to 
have  been  an  unusual  mode  of  building  p>Tamids  in  stories  or  stages, 
each  less  than  the  other,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  wiis  only  temporary 
or  preparatory,  and  that  it  was  intended  eventually  to  smooth  the  whole 
down  to  the  more  orthodox  form  of  a  straight-sided  pyramid. 

The  architecture  of  the  age  of  the  pyramids  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  ;  but  when  the  great  Prussian  work  is  finished,  this 
reproach  will  be  removed,  as  Lepsius  seems  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  structural  tombs  and  buildings  around  tlie  pyramids, 
many  or  most  of  which  are  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  'wdth  the  oldest 
of  them. 

Like  all  early  architecture,  it  shows  evident  symptoms  of  having 
been  borrowed  from  a  wooden  original.  The  lintels  of  the  doorways 
are  still  rounded,  and  the  walls  are  mere  square  posts,  grooved  and 
jointed  together,  and  every  part  of  it  as  unlike  a  stone  architecture  a^i 
can  possibly  be  seen.     Yet  the  pyramids  themselves,  and  those  tomlw 
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168.  Pyramid  of  Saccara. 

From  C!olonel  Vyse's  work. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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which  are  found  outside,  generally  are  far  removed  from  wooden 
forms ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  find  the  Egyptian  indulging  in  deco- 
rative art  that  wo  trace  this  more  primitive  form.  There  are  two  door- 
ways of  this  class  in  the  British  Museum,  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin ; 
but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  architectural  forms  of 
that  day  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  imfortunately  lost  on  its  way 
to  England.  It  represents  a  palace,  with  all  the  peculiarities  found  on 
a  larger  scale  in  the  buildings  which  surround  the  pyramid,  with  the 
peculiar  cornice  and  still  more  peculiar  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles, 
most  evidently  a  carpentry  form,  but  which  the  style  retained  to  i1« 
latest  day. 


Sarcophagus  of  Mycerinos,  found  in  Third  Pyraniid. 


In  many  of  the  tombs  surrounding  the  pyramids  square  piers  are 
found  supporting  the  roof,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  an  abacus,  gene- 
rally without  any  car\'ed  work,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  originally  painted  with  devices  upon  which  they  depended 
for  their  ornament.  In  most  instances  they  look  moro  like  frag- 
ments of  a  wall,  of  which  the  intervening  spaces  had  been  cut  away, 
than  pillars  in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word ; 
and  in  all  instances  in  the  early  ages  they  must  be  considered  more 
as  utilitarian  expedients  than  an  parts  of  an  ornamental  style  of 
architecture. 

From  the  knowledge,  however,  that  we  do  possess  of  this  style,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  beautiful  artistically  of  those 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Theban  style 
which  succeeded  it.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for  beauty  nor 
for  use,  but  for  eternity.  To  this  last  they  sacrificed  every  other  feeling. 
In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a  pyramid.  A  tower,  either 
roimd  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and  of  the  same  dimensions, 
would  have  been  far  more  imposing,  and  if  of  sufficient  height — ^the 
mass  being  the  same — ^might  almost  attain  to  sublimity ;  but  a  p3rTamid 
never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  and  not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  yon 
be  brought  to  believe  that  its  dimensions  are  so  great  as  they  are.  This 
is  owing  principally  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  i^ead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  is 
so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force,  and 
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nono,  consequently,  bo  well  calcnlatod  to  attain  the  object  for  which 
the  pjTamidB  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they  are  un- 
rivalled among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  among  the  lowest  if 
judged  by  the  aesthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  character  belongs  to  the  tombs  and  buildings  around 
them :  they  are  low  and  solid,  and  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor 
any  architectural  feature  at  all  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration,  but 
they  have  lasted  nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
thus  have  attained  the  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view 
when  they  designed  them. 
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TTIEliAN    MONAK(MIY. 

CONTKNTS. 
HiAtorical  notice  —  Pillans  —  Temple-Palace«  —  llhameesion  —  Kamac. 


The  moment  we  pass  the  local  limits  ot  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  or 
chronologically  come  below  the  dynasties  of  the  pyramid-builders,  we 
are  at  once  aware  of  l)eing  in  the  presence  of  a  new  style  of  architec- 
ture, differing  in  almost  everj-  respect  from  that  which  preceded  it,  and 
in  many  characteristics  antagonistic  to  it  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

We  have  no  longer  any  pjT^miids,  nor  any  traces  of  tliat  quaint 
style  of  wooden  architecture  jwinted  out  above.  Obelisks  become  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  features  of  the  new  style,  all  of 
them,  so  far  as  we  know,  situated  on  the  eastern  side,  as  all  the  pyra- 
mids were  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  Colimmar  architecture 
becomes  also  general,  comprising  two  of  the  forms  of  columns,  after- 
wards more  generally  used ;  the  Pro  to-Doric,  so  called  from  its  extreme 
similarity  to  the  Greek  order  of  that  njune,  and  those  with  what  is 
called  tlie  lotus-bud  capital,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  bud 
of  that  sacred  plant.  It  is  in  this  age  that  the  great  temple  at  Kamac 
was  commenced  by  Osortason,  the  first  temple  of  which  wo  have  aBT 
cognizance  in  Eg>^)tian  history  ;  and  under  another  king  of  the  same 
dyniisty — Amenemha — the  Labyrinth  was  also  begun,  though  when  it 
was  finished,  or  how  fjir  it  was  carried  by  him,  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
clear.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  the  pyitimid  that  forms  part  of  the 
gn)U])  was  built  by  that  king,  or  belongs  to  some  prior  dynasty. 

T'uder  the  kings  of  this  period  Egypt  enjoyed  great  prosperity; 
the  face  of  the  country  was  changed ;  a  new  style  of  art  and  new  man- 
ners were  introduced.  This  state  of  things  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  Shei)herd  invasion,  the  greatest  of  all  the  afflictions  which  f^ypt 
suffered  during  her  long  career,  which  humbled  her  into  the  condition 
of  a  subject  province.  It  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  settled,  even 
now,  who  these  Shepherds  were,  though  they  must  probably  have  been 
a  race  inhabiting  either  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  or  some  of  the 
eountricH  between  that  region  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  who,  entering 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Cataract  to  the  sea.  The  detestation  in  which  the  memory  of  these 
intruders  was  ever  after  held  in  Egypt  testifies  to  the  oppressiveness 
of  their  rule,  and  to  the  disgust  which  their  Imrbarism  inspired  among 
their  far  more  civilised  subjects.     We  read  that,  during  the  steward- 
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ship  of  Joseph  '*  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ; 
for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,"  and  that  **  every  shepherd 
is  an  abomination  unto 'the  Egyptians."  ' 

The  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  however,  stiU  existed, 
though  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  reigned  till  lapse  of  time  brought 
decay  and  corruption  into  the  ranks  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  when, 
joining  with  the  other  petty  princes  of  native  descent,  they  rose, 
expelled  the  Shepherd  races,  and  restored  the  Theban  Empire  with 
even  greater  glory  than  before.  Under  their  nile  Eg}^pt  became  the 
most  powerftil  state  in  the  ancient  world,  and  attained  a  point  of  great- 
ness in  arms  and  art  which  she  never  snq>assed,  and  which,  in  so  far 
as  architecture  is  concerned,  is  unequalled  by  any  state  which  has 
existed  from  that  time  to  this. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarehs  they  brought  back 
with  them  the  style  of  art  which  had  prevailed  before  the  interruption 
caused  by  their  subjection,  unaltered  in  all  respects.  The  two  periods, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  together  as  one  group.  As  this  group  com- 
prehends all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  Egj^tian  art,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  it  rather  more  in  detail  and  more  methodically  than  the 
previous  style. 

Pillars. 

Egyptian  pillars  are  of  very  various  fonns.  Of  these  we  must  be 
content  here  to  describe  a  few,  which  appear  the  most  distinct,*  and 
typical  of  the  general  style  of  art. 

The  simplest  fonn  is  that  of  a  plain  square  pier,  with  or  without 
an  abacus,  as  used  in  the  tombs  about  the  j)yrauiids.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  suggests  that  it  was  derived  from  the  supj>orts  left  in  quar- 
ries to  sustain  the  superincumbent  strata,  but  its  origin  may  be  even 
earlier  and  simpler  than  this,  for  it  is  evident  that,  wherever  a  roof  or 
verandah  or  open  space  is  to  be  covered,  whether  the  masonry  is  of 
brick  or  of  stone,  a  square  pier  is  the  most  obvious,  the  simplest,  and 
mechanically  the  best  mode  of  sui)poiting  a  beam  or  beams.  Such 
square  piers  were  probably  used  in  the  bazaars,  the  houses,  and  temjiles 
of  Memphis,  before  even  the  time  when  the  pyramids  were  erected. 
When  built  of  brick  or  a  rubble  stone,  an  abacus,  either  of  flat  tiles  or 
of  wood,  becomes  indispensable,  to  diffuse  the  pressure  of  the  beams 
equally.  Piers  of  masonry  in  regular  flat  courses  were  used  contem- 
poraneously with  those  of  brick  or  nibble.  In  none  of  these  is  it 
necessary  that  the  abacus  should  project  beyond  the  line  of  the  pillars, 
nor  in  fact  does  this  appear  to  have  been  usual  in  any  period  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  The  next  form  that  this  pillar  took  was  that  of  an  octagon, 
produced  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  square:  an  improvement 
which,  if  not  indispensable  for  })illars  on  the  exterior  of  buildings,  wtis 
nearly  so  internally,  where  the  space  occupied  and  the  sharp  square 
angles  were  particularly  awkward.  This  step  made,  it  was  easy  to 
cany  it  fuiiher  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  so  as  tc»  make 
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it  a  pillar  of  ]<>  sides,  and  SLgaAn  of  32,  as  was  done  afterwards  in  India, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  that  country  all  these  polygons  are 
found  in  the  same  pillar,  while  here  the  same  one 
is  always  carried  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  All 
these  variations  required  a  marked  and  projecting 
al)acus,  to  correspond  with  the  lines  of  the  beams 
or  entablature  that  rested  upon  them,  which  was  not 
indispensably  necessary'  when  merely  a  square  pier 
was  employed. 

Tim  last  improvement,  and  that  which  brought 
it  nearest  the  Grecian  form,  was  hollowing  ont  the 
faces  vf  the  polygon  with  a  reversed  curve,  so  as  to 
produce  what  is  called  fluting.  All  these  kinds  of 
]>illars  are  found  perfected  in  very  early  tombs,  and 
may  have  been  used  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  earliest  examples  exliibiting  all  these  improve- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  our  age  are  those  at 
Beni  Hassan,  excavated  during  the  su})remacy  of  the 
12th  dynasty.  ITiere  both  8  and  16  sided  pillars 
are  foimd  supporting  what  may  have  been  either  a 
stone  or  wooden  architrave,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
this  view  (woodcut  No.  161),  what  certainly  represents  a  wcoden  roof 
Internally,  as  sho>\Ti  in  woi)dcut  No.  160,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  a 
bi-itfk  arch  wore  thrown  from  range  to  range  of  these  columns,  but, 
being  cut  in  the  rock,  it  is  difficult  to  be  cert4iin  on  this  point. 

'Fliese  proto-Doric  pillars  occur  in  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Nubia,  of 

the  iige  of  Khamses  II.,  and 
elsewhere,  sometimes  wth 
a  flat  band  doT^Ti  the  cen- 
tre,containing  an  inscription 
in  hieroglyphics ;  generally 
they  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  Grecian  order, 
except  the  echinus  or  beau- 
tiful carved  member  under 
the  abaciu»,  wliich  the  Egyp- 
tians never  used. 

One  of  the  oldest  form 
of  pillars  in  Iferpt  is  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  162. 
It  is  evidently  durivcd  from  a  wooden  post  used  to  support  a  roof 
internally,  and  its  jwculiar  shape  may  be  meant,  either  as  a  repro- 
duction in  carving  of  what  were  originally  stripes  of  colour,  or  w 
stems  of  lotus,  or  of  some  kind  of  reeds,  coupled  and.  banded 
together.  Its  capital  is  not  unlike  the  shape  of  a  bud.  It  is  fbnnd 
with  the  proto-Doiic  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  it  continued  the  fevonritc 
order  throughout  the  whole  Pharaonic  period,  though  frequently  • 
plain  circular  sliaft  was  substituted  for  the  complex  one. 

At  Beni  Hassaai  the  shaft  tapers  regidarly  from  the  baro  to  tbc 
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Pillar  from  Beni 
Hassan. 


necking  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  great  examples  executed  during  the 
18th  dynasty  the  pillars  contract  again  at  the  base,  as  in  the  next 
woodcut,  which  gives  a  degree  of  lightness  and  ele- 
gance to  their  otherwise  too  massive  forms  that  is 
singularly  pleasing. 

The  best  example  of  the-  order  is  found  in  the 
lateral  colonnades  of  the  great  hall  at  Kamac  (wood- 
cut No.  170  farther  on),  but  there  are  scarcely  any  of 
the  temples  of  the  great  age  that  have  not  specimens 
of  it.  At  first  sight  its  form  is  so  peculiar,  and  so 
unmeaning,  that  it  has  never  been  copied  out  of 
Egypt,  though  all  her  other  orders  are  found  else- 
where. 

A  lai^  class  of  pillars  have  capitals  resembling 
the  calyx  or  bell  of  a  flower,  but  the  form  is  so  con- 
ventional, and,  as  no  examples  of  the  order  are  foimd 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  great  18th  dynasty,  we  find 
it  only  so  far  removed  from  its  origin,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  it  backward  to  it«  source. 

The  typical  example  of  this  style  is  found  in  the 
Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac,  where  the  pillars  are  70  ft. 
in  height  to  the  under  side  of  the  architrave,  and 
more  than  iialf  that  in  circumference  at  a  little  above 
the  base. 

Those,  however,  of  the  Rhamession  (woodcut  No. 
163),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  though  only  30  ft. 
in  height,  are  perhaps  more  graceful,  though   certainly  neither  so 
majestic  nor  so  characteristic  of  Egyptian  art. 

Of  these  capitals  the  papyrus  cup  may  bo  considered  as  the  typical 
form,  but  there  are  also  in  Egypt  some  decidedly  lotus  forms.  Some- 
times the  bell  of  the  capital  is  adorned  with  palm  leaves,  or  reeds,  or 
conventional  vegetable  forms.  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  Greeks 
showed  a  peculiar  preference  for  this  order,  from  its  resemblance  to 
their  favourite  Corinthian  order,  which  in  fact  was  copied  from  it,  and 
they  adorned  it,  not  only  as  the  Egyptians  had  done,  but  in  fifty  fan- 
tastic ways,  many  of  them  far  from  being  conducive  to  its  appropriate- 
ness or  architectural  beauty. 

Another  class  of  pillars  is,  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  the 
meet  questionable  of  any.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  employing  Isis 
heads  or  figures  of  Typhon,  or  other  deities,  as  the  ornaments  of  it« 
capitals. 

The  origin  of  these  is  easily  explained  ;  for  early  examples  exist 
showing  the  Isis  head,  either  jminted  or  sculptured  in  low  relief,  on 
the  face  or  faces  ofsquare  piers,  and  gradually  the  relief  and  promi- 
nence of  the  head  became  greater  and  greater,  and  the  column 
more  and  more  attenuated,  till  we  come  to  the  typical  specimen  of 
Dendera  (woodcut  No.  165),  of  the  Roman  age.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  bad  taste  of  modem  times,  as  an 
Isia-headed   capital,  represented  in  the  woodcut   No.    164,  is  fousid 
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at  Sedinga  in  Ethiopia,  of  the  age  of  Amunopth  III.,  of  the  18th 
dynasty. 


163.     Pillar,  from  Rhainesslon,  Thebes. 


164.    Hilar,  from  Sedinga. 


This  order  must  not  bo  confounded  with  what  are  sometimes,  thougb 
improperly,  called  Caryatide  columns.  In  Egypt  there  are  many 
square  piers  of  the  class  described  above,  with  Colossi  placed  in  front 
of  them,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  woodcut  No.  1 66,  but  the  figures 
neither  support  the  architrave,  as  in*  Greece,  ngr  do  they  serve  to 
strengthen  the  pillar,  though  attached  to  it.  They  are  in  foci  statoeB 
ranged  architecturally,  not  architectural  objects  at  all.  No  doubt  they 
heighten  the  architectural  effect,  and  constitute  some  of  the  most  im- 
posing groups  of  Egyptian  art :  still  they  are  as  distinct  from  the  archi- 
tecture as  the  adjacent  Sphinxes  or  seated  Colossi  with  which  they 
tmite  to  produce  that  grandeur  of  effect  the  Egyptians  knew  so  well 
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how  to  create,  by  combining  the  arts  of  the  builder,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  painter,  each  in  his  separate  province,  but  still  each  working  out 
the  elaboration  of  one  grand  design. 


165.    PilUr,  from  th«  Portico  at 
Dendera. 


L. 


^^ffllTOi 


I6i>     Caryatide  PiUtir.  from  the  Great  Court  at 
Medinet-Habou. 


Plans. 


The  plans  of  ICgyptian  temples  are  as  vaiiuup  as  tlio  fonns  of  their 
pillars ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  ver}'  difficult  to  describe 
them.  The  greatest  and  noblest  is  that  at  Kamac,  but,  like  most 
Indian  temples,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  parts  aroinid  a  small  but  sacred 
centre ;  and  having  been  gradually  elaborated  duiing  several  centuries, 
it  presentu  no  uniformity  of  plan  or  design.     The  teii\\A^  Vx^cyNXJi  ^4».^<fe 
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Rhamession,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  is  better  therefore  for  oiir 
purpose.  The  whole  of  it  was  built  by  Rhamses  the  Great,  in  the  15th 
century  B.C.,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  drawn  to  the  usual  scale. 

Its  facade  is  formed  by 
two  great  pylons,  or  p)Ta- 
midal  masses  of  masonry, 
which,  like  the  two  west- 
em  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  appro- 
])riate  and  most  imposing 
part  of  the  structure  ex- 
ternally. Between  these 
is  the  entrance  doorway, 
leading  almost  invariably 
into  a  great  square  court- 
yard, with  porticoes  al- 
ways on  two,  and  some- 
times on  three  sides.  This 
leads  to  an  inner  court, 
smaller,  but  far  more 
splendid,  than  the  first. 
On  the  two  sides  of  this 
court,  through  which  the 
central  passage  leads,  are 
square  piers  with  colossi 
in  front,  and  on  the  right 
and  left  are  double  ranges 
of  circular  columns,  which 
are  continued  also  behind 
the  square  piers  fronting 
the  entrance.  Passing 
through  this,  we  come  to 
a  hypostyle  hall  of  great 
beauty,  formed  by  two 
ranges  of  larger  columns 
in  the  centre,  and  three 
n^ws  of  smaller  ones  on 
each  side.  ITiese  hypo- 
style  halls  almost  always 
accompany  the  larger 
Egyptian  temples  of  the 
great  age.  They  derive 
their  name  from  having 

167.         RlMnicssioii  at  Thebea.    Sea l«  100  ft.  to  1  in.  an     Upper     range    of    CO- 

lumns,  or  what  in  GMc 
architecture  would  be  called  a  derestory,  through  which  the  light  is 
admitted  to  the  central  portion  of  the  hall.  Although  some  are  more 
extensive  than  this,  the  arrangement  of  all  is  nearly  similar.  They  po»- 
2  ranges  of  coiwmna  m  t\\ft  ceii\:t^  «o  tell  as  to  equal  the  he^t  ^ 
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the  side  columns  together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed  on  them. 
These  are  generally  of  different  orders ;  the  central  pillars  having  a 
bell-shaped  capital,  the  under  side  of  which  is  perfectly  illimiinatcd 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced :  while  in  the  side 
pillars  the  capital  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  appa- 
rently for  the  sake  of  allowing  its  ornaments  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
central  pillars  is  given  (woodcut  No.  163).  Beyond  this  are  always 
several  smaller  apartments,  in  this  instance  supposed  to  be  nine  in 
number,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  certain 
what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to  have  been  rather  suited 
to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests  than  to  the  pui-poses  of  a 
temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed,  palace-temple,  or  temple- 
palace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term  for  these  buildings  than  to 
call  them  simply  temples.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god,  but  rather  for  the  great 
ceremonials  of  royalty — of  kingly  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  people, 
and  of  worship  of  the  king  by  the  jKJople.  He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  as  the  representative  of  the  gods  on 
earth. 

Though  the  Ehamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  so 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  by  the 
palace-temple  at  Kamac,  which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  principal  dimensions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  about  360  in 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  about  430,000  square  ft.,  or  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of 
any  mediaeval  cathedral  existing.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
estimating  its  dimensions,  for  our  churches  are  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof;  but  at  Kamac  a  considerable  portion  was  uncovered  by  any 
buildings,  so  that  no  such  comparison  is  just.  The  great  hypostylo 
hall,  however,  is  internally  340  ft.  by  170,  and,  with  its  two  pylons, 
it  covers  more  than  88,000  square  ft.,  a  greater  area  than  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  the  largest  of  all  our  northern  cathedrals ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  we  may  fairly  assert 
that  the  whole  is  among  the  largest,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  original  part  of  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
sanctuary  or  temple  built  by  Osortasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  before  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  during  the  five  centuries  of  Shepherd 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  it  stood,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  pulled  down  by  the  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by 
the  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  an  operation  which  was  easily  per- 
formed with  the  beautiful  polished  granite  masonrj'  of  the  sanctuary. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Amenophis,  the  first  king  of  the  restored  race,  en- 
closed this  in  a  temple  about  120  ft.  square.  Thothmes  I.  built  in 
front  of  it  a  splendid  hall,  surrounded  by  colossi,  backed  by  piers ; 
and  Thothmes  III.  erected  behind  it  a  palace  or  temple,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  buildings  in  Egypt.     The  hall  is  140  ft.  long  by 
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55  in  width  internally,  and  the  ro(»f  supported  by  two  rows  of  mafisive 
8(inaro  columns,  and  two  of  circular  pillars  of  most  exceptional  form, 
the  capital  being  reversed,  and  something  of  the  form  usimlly  found  in 
Assyria,  but  never  again  in  E*r>'pt.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  balls, 
it  was  lighted  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section.  >Vith 
all  these  additions,  the  temple  was  a  complete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
by  280  in  \vidth,  at  the  time  when  the  sun-worshippers  broke  in  upim 
the  regular  succession  of  the  great  18th  dynasty. 


1 U  20  30 

Section  of  Palace  of  Thotlimos  III..  Thebes. 


When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Manepthah  commenced  the 
building  of  the  gi'eat  hall,  which  he  nearly  completed.  Rbamses,  the 
first  king  of  the  19th  dynjisty,  built  the  small  temple  in  fix>nt ;  and 
the  so-called  Bubastite  kings  of  the  22nd  dpiasty  added  the  great 
court  in  front,  completing  the  building  to  the  extent  we  now  find  it. 
Wo  have  thus,  as  in  some  of  our  mediaeval  ciithedrals,  in  this  one 
temple,  a  com])lete  history  of  the  style  during  the  whole  of  its  most 
flourishing  period  ;  and,  either  for  interest  or  for  beauty,  it  forms  such 
a  series  as  no  other  coimtry,  and  no  other  age,  can  produce.  Besides 
those  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  temples  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  and  more  especially  to  the  south,  and  pylons  connecting 
these,  and  .avenues  of  s])hinxes  extending  for  miles,  and  enclosing 
walls,  and  tiinks,  and  embankments,  making  up  such  a  group  as  nu 
city  ever  possessed  before  or  since.  St.  Peter's,  with  its  colonnades, 
and  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignificant  in 
extent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  its  surrounding  temi)les. 

The  culminating  point  and  climax  of  all  this  group  of  building  is 
the  h}T)Ostyle  hall  of  Manepthah.  The  accompanying  plan,  and  section 
of  its  central  portion,  both  to  the  usual  scale,  will  explain  its  geoenl 
arrangement ;  but  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  and 
no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its 
central  piers,  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory,  and  the 
smaller  i)illars  of  the  wings  gradually  fading  into  obscurity,  are  so 
arranged  and  lighted  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinite  space ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  beauty  and  massiveness  of  the  forms,  and  the  brilliancv 
of  their  coloured  decorations,  all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  greatest 
of  man's  architectural  works  ;  but  such  a  one  as  it  would  bo  impossible 
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to  reproduce,  except  in  such  a  climate  and  in  that  individual  style  in 
which,  and  for  which,  it  was  created. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  stands  the  temple  of  Luxor,  hardly  inferior  in  some  respect* 
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Section  uf  central  portion  of  Hyjiostyle  Hall  at  Ivaniac-.    Scale  50  ft.  to  i  in. 


to  its  great  rival  at  Kamac ;  but  either  it  was  never  finished,  or,  owing 
to  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  it  has  been  ruined,  and  the  materials 
carried  away.  The  length  is  about  800  ft.,  its  breadth  ranging  from 
1 00  to  200  ft.     Ita  general  arrangement  comprised,  first,  a  great  court 
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at  a  different  angle  from  the  rest,  being  turned  so  as  to  face  Kamac. 
In  front  of  this  stand  two  colossi  of  Ehamses  the  Great,  its  founder, 
and  two  obelisks  were  once  also  there,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Paris. 
Behind  this  was  once  a  great  hj7)ostyle  hall,  but  only  the  two  central 
ranges  of  columns  are  now  standing.  Still  further  back  were  smaller 
halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evidently  meant  for  the  king*8  resi- 
dence, rather  than  for  a  temple  or  place  exclusively  devoted  to  worship. 
The  palace  at  Luxor  is  further  remarkable  as  a  striking  instance  of 
how  regardless  the  Egyptians  were  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in 
their  plans.  Not  only  is  tliere  a  considerable  angle  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  building,  but  the  angles  of  the  courtyards  are  hardly 
ever  right  angles ;  the  pillars  are  variously  spaced,  and  pains  seem  to 
have  been  gratuitously  taken  to  make  it  ajB  irregular  as  possible  in 
nearly  every  respect.  All  that  part  on  the  southern  end  was  erected 
by  Amenophis  III.,  the  northern  part  completed 
by  Ehamses  the  Great,  the  same  who  built  the 
Khamession  already  described  as  situated  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Besides  these  there  stood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Nile  the  Memnonium,  or  great 
temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  now  almost  entirely 
mined,  having  been  placed  on  the  alluvial  plain, 
within  the  limits  of  the  inimdation,  which  has 
tended  on  the  one  hand  to  bury  it,  and  on  the 
other  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  its  materials. 
Nearly  the  only  remains  of  it  now  appareut 
are  the  two  great  seated  colossi  of  its  founder, 
one  of  which,  when  broken,  became  in  Greek,  or 
rather  Koman  times,  the  vocal  Memnon,  whose 
plaintive  wail  to  the  rising  sim,  over  its  own 
and  its  countr}^'s  desolation,  forms  so  prominent 
an  incident  in  the  Roman  accounts  of  Thebes. 

Not  far  from  this  stood  the  great  temple  of 
Medinet-IIabou,  built  by  Ehamses  III.,  the  first 
king  of  the  1 9th  dynasty.  This,  though  scarcely 
inferior  in  size  to  its  neighbour,  shows  a  mani- 
fest inferiority  of  art, — as  if  Egypt's  great  days 
were  already  fast  passing  away.  Further  down 
the  river  stood  another  temple,  that  of  Goumou, 
built  by  the  same  Manepthah  who  erected  the 
great  hall  of  Kamac.  This,  however,  appeare 
only  to  have  been  a  residence,  and  both  in  style 
and  size  the  least  remarkable  of  the  great  build- 
ings whose  wondrous  remains  still  adorn  the 
site  of  the  hundred-gated  city. 

Another  building  of  this  age,  attached  to 

the  southern  side  of  the  great  temple  at  Kamac, 

deserves  especial  attention  as  being  a  perfectly  regular  building,  erected 

Bt  one  time,  and  according  to  the  original  design,  and  being  literally  a 
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temple,  without  anything  about  it  that  could  justify  tho  supposition  of 
its  being  a  palace. 

It  was  erected  by  the  first  king  of  tho  19th  dynasty,  and  consists 
of  two  pylons,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  Within 
this  is  an  hypaethral  court,  and 
beyond  that  a  small  hypostylo 
hall,  lighted  from  above,  as 
shown  in  the  section.  Within 
this  is  the  cell,  surrounded  by 
a  passage,  and  with  a  smaller 
hall  beyond,  all  apparently 
dark,  or  very  imperfectly  light- 
ed.   The  gateway  in  front  of  the 

avenue  was  erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  and,  like  many  Egyptian  build- 
ings, placed  at  a  different  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  building  itself. 
Besides  its  intrinsic  beauty,  this  temple  is  interesting  as  being  far 
more  like  the  temples  erected  afterwards  under  tho  Greek  and  Eoman 
domination  than  anything  else  belonging  to  that  early  age. 

There  are,  or  were,  many  other  great  works  of  this  great  age 
scattered  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  from 
Tanis,  or  Scan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kile,  where  the  remains  of 
13  obelisks  can  still  be  traced,  to  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia, 
where  now  stands  a  temple  of  the  third  Amenophis,  scarcely  inferior 
in  beauty  or  magnificence  to  those  of  the  capital.  Those  at  Memphis, 
at  Abydos,  many  of  those  at  Thebes,  and  elsewhere,  are  so  completely 
ruined,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  them,  or  to  judge  of  their  effect 
architectiu^ly.  Kor  do  they  seem  to  possess  any  peculiarities  which 
are  not  found  in  those  already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
MODERN   STYLES. 


COXTENTS. 


Decline  of  art  —  Temples  at  Dendera  —  Kalabsche  —  Philae  —  Mammeisi  —  Rock -cut 
examples — Ipsamboul — Tombs — Labyrinths — Obelisks— Domestic  architecture. 


From  tlie  time  of  the  li>th  dTiiast>%  with  a  slight  revival  under  the 

Bubatstite  kings  of  the  22Dd 
dynasty,  Egypt  sank  through 
a  long  period  of  decay,  till 
her  misfortunes  wore  con- 
Kummated  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
byses,  525  B.C.  From  that 
time  she  served  in  a  bond- 
age more  destructive,  if  not 
so  galling,  as  that  of  the 
Shepherd  domination,  till 
relieved  by  the  more  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  Pto- 
le;nics.  Under  them  she 
enjoyed  as  great  material 
l)ro8perity  as  under  the  Pha- 
raohs ;  and  her  architecture 
and  her  arts  too  revived,  not, 
it  is  true,  with  the  greatness 
or  the  purity  of  the  great 
national  era,  but  still  with 
much  richness  and  material 
splendour. 

Some  of  the  temples  of 
this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimen- 
sions and  richness  of  decora- 
tions are  concerned,  quite 
worthy  of  the  great  age. 
though  their  plans  and  ar- 
rangements differ  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  There  is 
now    no    hesitation    as  to 

1T3.      Plan  of  Temple  at  Edfou.  ApolUniopolis  Magna,  whether  they  should  be  CalK 
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What  these  arrangements  are  will  be  well  understood  from  the 
annexed  plan  of  that  of  Edfon  (woodcut  No.  173),  which,  though  not 
the  largest,  is  the  most  complete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
length,  and  156  in  width,  and  covering  upwards  of  80,000  ft.;  its 
dimensions  may  be  said  to  be  ecjual  to  those  of  the  largest  of  our 
luediwval  cathedrals  (Cologne  or  Amiens  for  instance).     Tart  only  of 


the  whole  structure  (that  which  is  shaded  in  the  plan)  is  roofed,  and 
therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof. 

In  front  of  the  temple  are  two  large  and  splendid  pylons,  with 
the  gateway  in  the  centre,  making  up  a  fjEi9ade  225  ft.  in  extent. 
Although  this  example  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  it«  sculptures 
and  ornaments  are  still  very  perfect,  and  it  may  alto^elKvit  V^  vlvsvv- 
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sidered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  though  inferior  in  dimensions  to 
many  of  those  of  the  great  Pharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a  court, 
140  ft.  by  161,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  thiee  sides,  and  rising 
by  easy  steps,  the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  the  porch  or  portioo 
which,  in  Ptolemaic  temples,  takes  the  place  of  the  great  hypostyle 
halls  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  lighted  from  the  front  over  low  screens 
placed  between  each  of  the  pillars,  a  peculiarity  scarcely  ever  found 
in  temples  of  earlier  date,  though  apparently  common  in  domestic 
edifices,  or  those  formed  of  wood,  certainly  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  175), 
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1 75.  Bas-reiief  at  Tell  el  Amama. 

tiiken  from  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  sun-worshipping  kings,  who  reigned 
between  Amenophis  III.  and  Horus.  From  this  we  pass  into  an  inner 
and  smaller  porch,  and  again  through  two  passages  to  a  dark  and  myste- 
rious sanctuary,  surrounded  by  darker  passages  and  chambers,  well 
calculated  to  mystify  and  strike  with  awe  any  worshipper  or  neophyte 
who  might  be  admitted  to  thoir  gloomy  precincts. 

The  celebrated  temple  at  Dendera  is  similar  to  this,  and  slightly 
larger,  but  it  has  no  forecourt,  no  propylons,  and  no  enclosing  outer 
walls.  Its  facade  is  given  in  the  next  woodcut  (No.  176).  Its  Isi»- 
headed  columns  arc  not  equal  to  those  of  Edfou  in  taste  or  grace ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  situation,  and  this  temple  is  not  encumbered 
either  by  sand  or  huts,  as  the  other  is,  so  that  its  effect  on  travellers  is 
always  more  striking. 
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Plan  of  Temple  at 
KalalMche. 


The  Roman  temple  at  Kalabsche  (woodcut  No.  177),  above  the 
Cataract,  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  these  temples 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
section  (woodcut  No. 
178)  shows  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  a  scanty 
light  was  introduced 
into  the  inner  cells, 
and  their  gradation  in 
height.  The  position, 
too,  of  its  propylons  is 
a  striking  instance  of 
the  irregularity  which 
distinguishes  all  the 
later  Egyptian  stylos 
from  that  of  the  rigid,  i  i 
proportion  -  loving,  py- 
ramid-builders of  Mem- 
phis. 

This  irregularity  of 
plan  was  nowhere  car- 
extent  as  in  the  Ptolemaic 
Here  no  two 
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ried  to  such  an 
temple  on  the  island  of  Philse. 
buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  are  on  the 
same  axis  or  parallel  to  one  another.  No  Gothic 
architect  in  his  wildest  moments  ever  played 
so  freely  with  his  lines  or  dimensions,  and 
none,  it  must  be  added,  ever  produced  any- 
thing so  beautifully  picturesque  as  this.  It 
contains  all  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  all  the 
variety  of  Gothic  art,  with  the  massiveness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  as  it  is 
still  tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of  its 
colour,  there  is  no  building  out  of  Thebes  that 
gives  80  favourable  an  impression  of  Egyptian 
art  as  this.  It  is  true  it  is  far  less  sublime  than  many,  but  hardly  one 
can  be  quoted  as  more  beautiful  than  it  is. 
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View  of  Temple  at  PbiUB. 
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IbO.    run  of  Temple  at  PhiUe. 


Notwithstaiidinp:  it«  irregularity,  thin  templo  has  the  advantage  of 
Ix'iiig  uearly  all  of  tlic  siimo  age,  and  erected  according  to  one  plan, 

while  the  greater  buildings  at  Thebes 
are  often  aggregations  of  parts  of  differ- 
ent ages ;  and  tliough  each  is  beantiful 
in  itself,  the  result  is  often  not  quite  so 
hannonious  as  might  be  desired.  In 
this  respect  the  Ptolemaic  temples  cer- 
tainly have  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  all  of  one  age,  and  all  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plan  on  which 
they  were  designed,  a  ciixiumstance 
which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  com- 
pensates for  their  niarked  inferiority 
in  size  and  style,  and  the  littleness 
of  all  the  ornaments  and  details  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Pharaonio 
jieriod.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that  this  inferiority  is  more 
iipj)arent  in  tlie  sculi)ture  of  the  Ptole- 
maic age  than  in  its  architecture.  The 
general  design  of  the  buildings  is 
frequently  giand  and  inqx^sing,  but 
the  details  are  always  inferior ;  and 
the  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  the  great  age  add  so  much  to  the 
l>eauty  of  the  wliolc,  are  in  the  Ptolemaic  age  always  frittered  away, 

ill-aiTsinged,  and  unmeaning — injurious  to 
ilie  general  etlect  insteml  of  heightening 
and  improving  it. 

Mammeisi. 
Besides  the  teraj)les  above  dcscril»etl. 
wliich  are  all  more  or  less  com])lex  in  ])lan, 
and  all  made  uj)  of  various  indeiM?ndent 
l)arts,  there  exists  in  Egypt  a  class  of 
tem))les  called  mammeisi,  dedicated  to  the 
mysterious  accouchement  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  Small  tenq)les  of  this  form  are 
(common  to  all  ages,  and  belong  as  well  to 
the  18th  dynasty  as  to  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  One  of  them,  built  by  Ame- 
nophis  III.  at  Elephantine,  is  represented 
in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  cut 
It  is  of  a  simple  peristylar  form,  with 
columns  in  front  and  rear,  resembling  that 
shown  in  woodcut  No.  157,  and  7  square 
lliese  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
rosenible  them,  were  used  as  detached 

^Vhat  ronden 
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]^«l.    Mammeifti  at  Eli-i>lmiitiiie. 


piers  on   each  flank. 

Typhonia,  which  somewhat 

chapels  or  cells,  depeiulent   on  the  larger  temples. 
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them  more  than  usnally  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
imdoubtedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  peristj'lar  forms,  that  people 
having  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  arts  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  We  possess  the  tangible  evidence  of  peristylar  temples 
and  proto-Doric  pillars,  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest 
known  specimen  in  Greece.  We  need  therefore  hardly  hesitate  io 
award  the  palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we 
should  probably  be  forced  to  do  of  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Greeks  if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to  connect  them. 

Rock-cut  Tombs  and  Teaiples, 

Both  in  Egypt  Proper  and  in  Nubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  this 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excavations 
in  Egypt  Proper  are  tombs,  and  no  important  example  of  a  rock-cut 
temple  has  y^t  been  found.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  ex- 
cavations are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  imjwrtance  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  This  distinction  may  hereafter  lead  to  important  historical 
deductions,  inasmuch  as  on  the  western  side  of  India  there  are,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  an  infinite  number  of  rock-cut  temples,  but 
no  tombs  of  any  sort.  Every  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that,  if  there  was  any  connection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was 
with  the  provinces  of  the  u])i)er  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  not 
with  i^pt  Proper.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  that  can  hardly  be 
entered  on  here,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  analogy 
alluded  to. 

Like  all  rock-cut  examples  all  over  the  world,  these  Nubian  temples 
are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  less  modified  to  suit 


l82.    Pl«n  and  Sectkm  of  Rock-cnt  Temple  at  Ipsambool.    Scale  for  plan  100  ft.  to  1  in. ;  section  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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the  exigencios  of  their  wtuatiou,  which  did  not  admit  of  any  very  great 
dcvcl()i)mont  inside,  iis  light  and  air  could  only  be  introduced  from  the 
one  opening  of  the  doorway. 

The  two  principal  examples  of  this  class  of  monument  are  the  two 
at  Ipsamboul,  the  largest  of  which  is  tlie  finest  of  its  class  known  to 
exist  anywhere.  Its  total  depth  from  the  face  of  the  rock  ia  150  ft, 
divided  into  2  large  halls  and  3  cells,  with  passages  connecting  them. 

Externally  the  facade  is  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  adorned  by  4 
of  the  most  magnificent  colossi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  and  re- 
presenting the  King  Khamses  II.,  who  caused  the  excavation  to  be  made. 
It  may  be  because  they  are  more  i)erfect  than  any  others  now  found  in 
that  country,  but  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  their  calm  majesty  and 
beauty,  or  Ix?  more  entirely  free  fix)m  the  vidgarity  and  exaggeration 
which  is  generally  a  <;liardctcristic  of  colossal  works  of  this  sort. 

The  smaller  temple  at  the  same  place  has  G  standing  figures  of 
deities  countei-sunk  in  the  rock,  and  is  called  with  exceeding  richness. 
It  is  of  the  same  age  with  the  large  temple,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  it  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  design. 

Hcisides  these,  then^  is  a  ^erv  beautiful  though  small  example  at 
Kalabsche,  likewise  ])elonging  to  the  age  of  Rhamsos  II.,  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptural  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  for  the  bold 
proto-Doric  columns  which  adoni  its  vestibule.  There  are  also  smaller 
ones  at  Derri  and  IJalagne,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  At  Essabua, 
(iirsheh,  and  Dandour,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  been  excavated  from 
the  rock,  but  their  courts  and  propylons  are  structural  buildings  added 
in  front — a  combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  and  very  rare  anywhere 
else,  although  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case  better  than  any  other 
arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctuary  has  thus  all  the  imperishability 
and  mystery-  of  a  cave,  and  the  temple  at  the  same  time  has  the  space 
and  external  appeamnce  of  a  building  standing  in  the  open  air. 

Tliis  last  arrangement  is  found  also  as  a  characteristic  of  the  temples 
of  Gibel  Barkal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Merots  showing  how  far  the  imk- 
cutting  ]>mctice  prevailed  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

As  all  these  temples  arc  contemporary  with  the  great  structures  in 
Egypt,  it  seems  stmnge  that  the  eternity  of  a  rock-cut  example  did  nut 
recommend  this  foim  of  temple  to  the  attention  of  the  Egj'ptians  them- 
selves. But  with  the  exception  of  a  small  grotto,  called  the  Spct* 
Artemidos,  near  licni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves  at  Silsilis,  near  the 
cataract,  the  EgA'ptians  seem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusting  appa- 
rently to  the  solidity  of  their  masonic  stnictures  for  that  etemit}*  of 
duration  they  aspired  to. 

TOMHS. 

Of  the  first  10  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  nothing  now  remains  but 
their  tombs— the  everlasting  pyiamids  -  and  little  or  nothing  of  the 
people  they  governed  but  the  sti-uctures  and  r<  :<'k-cut  excavations  which 
they  prepared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

The  Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  built  no  pyramids,  and  none 
of  their  tombs  are  built^ — all  are  excavated  from  the  living  rock ;  and 
from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is  eTeiywbere 
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fringed  wiib  these  sin- 
gular muntimenf  8,  whioh, 
if  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, perhaps  required  a 
greater  amount  of  labour 
to  excavate  and  to  adorn 
than  did  even  all  the  edi- 
fices of  the  plain.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  is  far 
more  to  be  learnt  of  the 
arts,  of  the  habits,  and  of 
the  history  of  Egypt  from 
these  tombs  than  from  all 
the  other  monuments. 
No  tomb  of  any  king  of 
the  Theban  dynasties  has 
yet  been  discovered  ante- 
rior to  the  18th  dynasty ; 
but  all  the  tombs  of  that 
and  of  the  subsequent  dy- 
nasty have  been  found,  or 
are  known  to  exist,  in  tKe 
Valley  of  Biban-el-Me- 
louk,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

It  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  with  these 
kings,  as  soon  as  they  as- 
cended the  throne,  to  be- 
gin preparing  their  final 
resting-place.  The  exca- 
vation seems  to  have  gone 
on  uninterruptedly  year 
by  year,  the  painting  and 
adornment  being  finished 
as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  the 
king's  reign,  and  simul- 
taneously the  works  of 
his  tomb.  All  was  left 
unfinished ;  the  cartoon  of 
the  painter  end  the  rough 
work  of  the  mason  and 
plasterer  were  suddenly 
broken  off,  as  if  the  hour 
of  the  king'sdemise  called 
them  tooirrevocablyfrom 
their  labours. 

The  tomb  thus  l>e- 
canie   an   index    of    the 
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length  of  a  king's  reign,  as  well  as  of  his  magnificence.  Of  those  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings,  the  most  splendid  is  that  opened  by  Belzoni,  and 
now  known  as  that  of  IVIanepthah,  the  builder  of  the  Hypostyle  hall  at 
Kaniac.  It  descends,  in  a  sloping  direction,  for  about  350  ft.  into  the 
mountain,  the  upper  half  of  it  being  tolerably  regular  in  plan  and 
direction ;  but  after  progressing  as  far  as  the  imfinished  hall  with  2  pil- 
lars, the  direction  changes,  and  the  works  begin  again  on  a  lower  level, 
probably  because  they  came  in  contact  with  some  other  tomb,  or  in 
consequence  of  meeting  some  flaw  in  the  rock.  It  now  terminates  in  a 
large  and  splendid  chamber  with  a  coved  roof,  in  which  stood,  when 
opened  by  Belzoni,  the  rifled  sarcophagus ;  but  a  drift-way  has  been 
carried  beyond  this,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  carry  it  still  further 
had  the  king  continued  to  reign. 

The  tomb  of  Khamses  Maiamoun,  the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
is  more  regular,  and  in  some  respects  as  magnificent  aa  this,  and  that 
of  Amenophis  III.  is  also  an  excavation  of  great  l)eauty,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  very  liest  age.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they 
dej)end  for  their  magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  adorn  the 
walls  than  on  any  tiling  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture,  so 
that  they  hardly  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  private  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  HassaT), 
already  illustnited  by  woodcut  No.  161,  they  are  all  either  mere  cham- 
bers or  corridors,  without  architectural  ornament,  but  with  their  walls 
covered  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  of  singular  interest  and 
beauty.  Generally  si>eaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  entrances  of  these 
tombs  were  meant  to  be  concealed  and  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  after  iho  king's  death.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however, 
that  so  much  pains  should  have  been  taken,  and  so  much  money 
lavished,  on  wliat  was  designed  never  again  to  testify  to  the  -magnifi- 
cence of  its  founder.  It  is  also  very  unlike  the  sagacity  of  the  Iferp- 
tians  to  attempt  what  was  so  nearly  impossible ;  for  though  the  entrance 
of  a  pyramid  might  be  so  built  up  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  a  cutting  in 
the  rock  can  never  be  repaired  or  disguised,  and  only  temporarily  con- 
cealed by  heaping  i-ubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  intended 
to  conceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient  was  as  clumsy  and  unlikely 
to  have  been  resoiied  to  by  so  ingenious  a  people  as  it  has  proved  futile, 
for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk  have  been 
opened  and  rifled  in  ancient  times,  and  their  sites  and  numbers  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
Many  of  the  private  tombs  have  architectural  fa9ade8,  and  certainly 
never  were  meant  to  be  concealed,  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
hiding  their  tombs'  entrances  was  ever  a  peculiarity  of  the  Thebans, 
though  it  certainly  was  of  the  earlier  Memphites. 

Labyrinths. 

the  miscellaneoiis  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  one  that  excited 

wonder  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  not  even  excepting  the 

the  great  Labyrinth,  erected,  it  was  said,  by  Moons, 

to  the  lake  bearing  his  name.    Till  recently  its  site  was  a  matter 

It  is  rightly  placed  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  map  of  the 
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Fayoom,  published  in  1828;  but  tbo  question  was  not  entirely  set  at 
rest  till  it  was  absolutely  determined  by  Mr.  Perring  when  employed 
by  Colonel  Vyse,  and  the  whole  was  afterwards  excavated  by  the  officers 
of  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius.  Like  everj^thing,  however, 
of  interest  discovered  by  that  savant,  the  information  obtained  is  kept 
back,  and  we  have  only  imperfect  sketches  of  its  genei*al  form.     From 


'j^p 


these  it  appears  that  it  was  a  building  about  1 1 50  ft.  east  and  west,  by 
850  north  and  south,  surrounding  3  sides  of  a  courtyard  500  ft.  in' one 
direction  by  600  ft.  in  the  other ;  the  fourth  side  was  occupied  by  a 
small  pyramid  of  rather  more  than 
300  ft.  square  (Strabo  says  400). 

A  number  of  small  chambers,  two 
stories  in  height,  have  been  found, 
but  nothing  indicating  that  magnifi- 
cence which  so  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Greeks.  The  facility  of 
water-carriage  may  have  enabled 
those  who  subsequently  occupied 
the  country  to  remove  all  the  more 
precious  materials,  as  they  have 
done  from  Memphis.  Enough  remains  to  confirm  to  a  surprising  extent 
the  accoimts  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
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from  the  meagre  accounts  of  the  excavation  that  have  been  made 
public ;  but  till  the  whole  are  available,  it  is  needless  either  attempting 
to  reason  on  them,  or  to  attempt  any  restoration  of  the  whole. 

The  name  of  Araememha,  of  the  1 2th  dynasty,  has  been  found  among 
the  ruins,  proving  what  was  before  conjectured,  that  ho  was  in  reality 
the  fcnnider  of  the  monument  in  question ;  and  if  the  pyramid  be  really 
his  sepulchre,  tis  Stmbo  asserts,  it  would  prove  that  the  fashion  of 
burying  in  pyramids  was  not  extinct,  in  Lower  Eg^-pt  at  least,  even 
aft-er  the  accession  of  the  Tith  dynasty.  This,  however,  and  many 
other  points  of  interest,  must  remain  unsettled  till  the  results  of  recent 
explorations  are  made  public. 

Obkusks. 

Another  class  of  monimients,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
obelisks  which  form  such  striking  objects  in  front  of  almost  all  the  old 
temples  of  the  country. 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  toml)s  of  the  age  of  the 
pymmid-builders,  and  represented  in  their  hieroglyphics :  but  the  oldest 
public  monument  of  the  clajss  known  to  exist  is  that  at  lleliopolis. 
erected  by  Osortasen,  the  great  king  of  the  Tith  dyuasty.  It  is,  like 
all  the  others,  a  single  l)look  of  beautiful  red  granite  of  Syene,  cut  witli 
all  the  ])recision  of  the  age,  ta]K»ring  slightly  towards  the  summit,  and 
of  about  the  average  i>roportion,  being  al)out  10  diameters  in  height; 
exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  07  ft.  4  in. 

The  two  finest  known  to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  ])iazza  of  the 
Lateran,  erected  by  Thothmes  III.,  105  ft.  in  height,  and  tliat  still 
existing  at  Karnac,  erected  by  niothmes  I.,  93  ft.  0  in.  in  height.  Those 
of  Luxor,  erected  ])v  Khamses  the  Great,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Paris,  are 
above  77  ft.  in  height ;  and  there  are  2  othei*s  in  Hemic,  each  above  80  ft. 

Home,  indeed,  has  12  of  these  monuments  within  her  walls— a 
greater  niunber  than  exist,  erect  at  leivst,  in  the  countrj^  whence  they 
came,  though,  judging  from  the  numl>er  that  are  found  adorning  single 
temples,  it  is  diilicult  to  calculate  h<>w  many  must  once  have,  existed  in 
Egypt.  Their  use  seems  io  have  lieen  wholly  that  of  monumental 
pillai-s,  recording  the  style  antl  titles  of  the  king  who  erect-ed  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  these  monoliths  to  the 
deity  whom  he  especially  wished  tti  honour. 

It  has  l)een  remarked  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  pyra- 
mids are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  all  the  obelisks  (m  the  east:  with 
regard  to  the  former  class  of  monument,  this  ])rol)ably  arose  from  a  law 
of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  l)eing  in  all  ages  pre- 
ferred for  sepulture,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  bo  acci- 
dentiil.  Memphis  doubtless  ])ossessed  many  monuments  of  this  class, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  western  temples  of  Thobos  were 
also  similarly  adorned.  Tliey  are,  however,  monuments  easily  broken  : 
and,  from  their  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  building  piirix)ses, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  them  have  disappeared 
during  the  many  centuries  that  have  elajisod  since  the  greater  number 
of  tliem  were  erected. 
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Domestic  Architecture. 

Except  one  small  royal  i>avilion  at  Medinet  Habou,  no*  structuie 
now  remainM  in  Egj-pt  that  can  fairly  bo  claimed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  possess,  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustrations  of  their 
domestic  habits,  so  many  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  models 
of  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  nut  (mly  of  the  stylo,  but  of  the  details,  of  their 
domestic  architecture. 

Although  their  houses  exhibited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguished  their  temples  and  palaces,  they 
seem  in  their  own  kind  to  have  been  scarcely  less  beautiful.  They 
were  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  perishable  materials, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  as  carefully  finished,  and  decorated  with 
the  same  taste  displayed  in  the  greater  works.  We  know  also,  from 
the  tombs  that  remain  to  us,  that,  although  the  government  of  Egypt 
was  a  despotism  of  the  strictest  class,  still  the  wealth  of  the  land  was 
pretty  equally  diffused  among  all  classes,  and  that  luxury  and  splendour 
were  by  no  means  confined  either  to  the  royal  family  or  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cities  which  have  passed  away  were  worthy  of  the  temples  that  adorned 
them,  and  that  the  streets  were  as  splendid  and  as  tasteful  as  the  public 
buildings  themselves,  and  displayed,  though  in  a  more  ephemeral  form, 
the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still  astonish  us  in  the  great  monu- 
ments that  remain. 

No  building  can  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  temple  behind  it 
than  does  the  little  pavilion  erected  at  Medinet  Habou  by  Hhamses,  the 
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first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  plan 
(woodcut  No.  186),  it  is  singularly  broken  and  varied  in  its  outline, 
surrounding  a  small  court  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  It  is  8  stories 
in  height,  and,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  only  3  rooms  on  each 
llnor,  connected  together  by  long  winding  passages.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  building,  and 
foundations  exist  which  render  it  probable  that  the  whole  was  origin- 
ally a  scjuare  of  the  width  of  the  front,  and  liad  other  chambers,  pro- 
bably <mly  in  wood  or  brick,  besides  those  we  now  find.  This  would 
hardly  detract  from  the  playful  character  of  the  design,  and  when 
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188.      Elevatiuu  of  a  House.    From  an  Kgyptlan 
ftaintinK. 


coloured,  as  it  originally  was,  and  with  its  battlements  or  ornaments 
complete,  it  must  have  formed  a  composition  as  pleasing  as  it  is  unlike 
our  usual  conceptions  of  Egyptian  art. 

The  other  illustration  represents  in  the  Egyptians'  own  quaint  stj^le 

a  3HBtori(Mi  dwelling,  the  upper 
stoiy  apparently  being  like  those 
of  the  Assyrians,  an  open  ^dlery 
supported  by  dwarf  columns.  The 
lower  windows  are  closed  by  shut- 
ters. In  the  centre  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  story,  and  on 
the  left  Iiand  an  awning  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  indispensable  part 
of  all  the  better  class  of  dwellings. 
Generally  speaking,  these  houses 
are  shown  as  situated  in  gardens 
laid  out  in  a  quaint  formal  style, 
with  pavilions,  and  fihhponds,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  seem  to  have 
anticipated  all  that  has  been  done  in  those  countries  do\vn  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Egyptians  surpassed 
the  modem  in  those  respects  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  more  important 
fonns  of  architecture. 

Taken  altogether,  perhaps  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  tLu 
Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building  people  of  all  those  we 
are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally  successful  in  all  they 
attempted  in  this  way.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  surpassed  them  in 
refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of  sculpture  with 
which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  and  the  Gothic  architects  far 
excelled  them  in  consti-uctive  cleverness ;  but  besides  these  no  other 
style  can  be  put  in  competition  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  neither 
Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  understood  more  perfectly  all  the  grada- 
tions of  art,  and  the  exact  character  that  shoidd  be  given  to  eveiy  form 
and  every  detail.  Whether  it  was  the  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the 
crowded  and  massive  hypostyle  hall,  the  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxu- 
rious dwelling — in  all  these  the  Eg3'j)tian  understood  perfectly  both 
how  to  make  the  general  design  express  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and 
to  make  every  detail,  and  all  the  various  materials,  contribute  to  the 
general  effect.  They  understood,  also,  better  than  any  other  nation, 
how  to  use  sculpture  in  combination  with  architecture,  and  to  make 
their  colossi  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  group  themselves  into  parts  of  one 
gioat  design,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  historical  paintings,  fJEiding  by 
insensible  degrees  into  hieroglypliics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture 
on  the  other — linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  pho- 
netic utterance,  and  with  the  most  brillitmt  colouring,  thus  harmonising 
all  these  arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
has  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  stniggle  and  aspiration  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  l)rilli4uit  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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It  was  long  a  question  with  tho  learned  whether  civilisation  ascended 
or  descended  the  Nile — whether  it  was  a  fact,  as  the  Greeks  evidently 
believed,  that  Meroe  was  the  parent  state  whence  the  Egyptians  had 
migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
which  afterwards  flourished  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  —  or  whether 
these  had  been  elaborated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  tho  Upper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  statement  of  the  facts — within  historic  times  at  least — that 
the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilised, 
then  Thebes,  and  afterwards  3Ieroe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  tho 
Thebans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that  the 
former  may  have  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect,  perhaps 
even  with  a  degree  of  half-sui^erstitious  reverence  due  to  their  remote 
situation  in  the  centre  of  a  thinly  peopled  continent,  and  have  in 
consequence  invented  those  fables  which  tho  Greeks  interpreted  too 
literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilisation  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records  and 
its  monuments  have  perished.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Meroe 
whose  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  the  great  king  Tirhakah,  of  the 
25th  Egj'ptian  dynasty,  B.C.  724  to  680,  imless  it  be  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Amoum  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun-worshippers,  which  broke  in  upon  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  by  their  successors ;  and  the  only  records  we  have  of  them 
are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  Amama,  coA^ered  with  their  sculptures,  which 
bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  stylo  to  those 
found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indication  is  too  slight  to  be  of  much 
value ;  and  wo  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before  founding 
any  reasoning  upon  it. 

The  principal  monuments  of  Tirhakah  are  two  temples  at  Gibel 
Barkal,  a  singular  isolated  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  tho 
rivor.  One  is  a  largo  first-class  temple,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 
design,  about  500  ft.  in  length,  by  120  or  140  in  width,  consisting  of 
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two  great  courts,  with  their  propylons,  and  the  internal  halls  and  sanc- 
tuaries  are  arranged  much  like  those  of  the  Rhamession  at  Thebes 
(woodcut  No.  107),  and  so  nearly  also  on  the  same  scale  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  unsymmetricaUy, 
consists  of  an  outer  hall,  internally  about  50  ft.  by  60,  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  4  ranges  of  columns,  all  with  capitals  representing 
figures  of  Typhon  or  busts  of  Isis.  Tliis  leads  to  an  inner  cell  or  sanc- 
tuary, cut  in  the  rock. 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  city  <m  the  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectural  importance. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Nubian  kingdom  are 
the  pyramids,  of  which  3  great  groups  have  been  discovered  and 
described.  The  principal  group  is  at  a  place  called  Dankelah,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  in  latitude  17^  north.  Another  is 
at  Gil)el  Barkal ;  the  third  at  Nourri,  a  few  miles  lower  down  than  the 
last  named,  but  probably  only  another  necropolis  of  the  same  city. 


I'JT.imlds  at  Meroc.    From  Hoskins  Trave Ii«  in  Ethiopia. 


Flo.  1 .  -  Plan  of  lYinclpal  Group.    Scale  100  ft. 
to  1  inch. 


Fic.  2.— Section  and  Elevation  of  that  malted  A. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  hich. 


Compared  with  the  great  Memphite  examples,  these  pyramids  are 
most  insignificant  in  size — the  laigest  at  Nourri  being  only  110ft.  by 
100;  at  (Hbel  Barkal  the  largest  is  only  88ft.  square;  at  Meroe  none 
exceed  60  ft.  each  way.  lliey  differ  also  in  form  from  those  of  Egypt, 
being  much  steeper,  as  their  height  is  generally  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  base,  lliey  also  all  possess  the  roll-moulding  on  their  angles,  and 
all  have  a  little  porch  or  pronaos  attached  to  one  side,  generally  onia- 
monted  with  sculpture,  and  forming  either  a  chapel,  or  more  probably 
the  place  where  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  was  placed.  We  know 
from  the  Greeks  that,  so  far  fix>m  concealing  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  the  Ethit»pians  had  a  manner  (»f  preserving  them  in  some  trans- 
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parent  substance,  so  as  to  render  them  permanently  visible  after 
death.» 

To  those  &miliar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Lower 
Egypt,  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  them  is  the  more  than 
Theban  irregularity  with  which  they  are  arranged,  no  two  being  ever 
placed,  except  by  accident,  at  the  same  angle  to  the  meridian,  but  the 
whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturesque  irregularity,  as  chance 
seemed  to  dictate. 

Among  their  constnictive  peculiarities  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  seem  all  to  have  been  first  built  in  successive  terraces,  each  dimi- 
nishing from  that  below  it,  something  like  the  great  pyramid  at  Saccara 
(woodcut  No.  158),  and  were  aftei-wards  smoothed  over  by  the  exter- 
nal coating. 

Like  the  temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  all  these  buildings  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Tirhakah  epoch  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  that 
any  are  later  than  the  age  of  Cambyses,  every  indication  seeming  to 
point  to  a  dato  between  these  two  great  epochs  in  the  connection  of 
African  history  and  that  of  Asia. 

The  ruins  at  Wady-el-Ooatib,  a  little  further  up  the  Nile  thanMeroi*, 
should  perhaps  be  also  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  the  importance 
given  U>  them  by  Ileereii,  who  thought  he  had  discovered  in  them  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amraon.  TTiey  are,  however,  all  in  the 
debased  style  of  the  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  art  in  this 
country.  Tliey  arc  wholly  without  hier()glyphics,  or  any  indication  of 
sanctity  or  importance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  a  caravanserai  on  the  great  commercial  route  l)etween  Egypt 
and  Axoum,  along  which  the  greater  j)art  of  the  trade  of  the  East 
arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence. 

Invention  of  the  Arch. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Egyptian  architecture,  it  may  be  as 
well  briefly  to  refer  to  the  invention  of  the  true  arch,  regarding  which 
considerable  misconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  early  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  the  arch,  and  only  cni])loyed  two  stones  meeting 
one  another  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a  larger  space  than  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a  single  block. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chambers  around  the  pyramids  are  roofed  by  stone  arches  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  and  peifcct  in  every  respect  as  far  as  the  piinciples  of  the 
arch  are  concerned. 

Several  of  these  have  been  drawn  by  Ijcpsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work,  but,  as  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  the  drawings  are  not 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyphics,  where  any  exist, 
their  date  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     Consequently  these  examples 

'  Herodotus,  iii.  24.     Diodorus..  ii.  1.'). 
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cannot  yet  bo  nsed  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
though  the  curved  fonn  of  the  roofs  in  tlie  third  pyramid  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  during  the  period  of 
the  4th  dynasty  the  Egyptians  were  fiEuniliar  with  this  expedient. 

At  Beni  Hassan,  during  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  curvilinear 
forms  reappear  in  the  roo&  (woodcut  No.  160),  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  tliey  are  copied  from  roofs  of  con- 
struction. Behind  tlie  Ehamession  at  Thebes  there  are  a  series  of 
arches  in  brick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  *  as 
the  building  itself;  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  temple  at  Abydos,  erected  by  Hhamses  II.,  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a  flat  segmental  arch  thrown 
across  between  the  stone  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is  also  a  copy 
'  in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  copied  from  brick  construction. 
There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  apartments  of  the  little 
pavilion  at  Medinct  Habon  (woodcut  No.  180)  were  covered  with  semi- 
circular vaults,  though  these  have  now  disappeared.' 

In  Ethiopia  Mr.  Hoskins  found  stone  arches  vaulting  the  roofs  of 
the  porches  of  the  pyramids,  perfect  in  construction,  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular,  showing  both  circular  and  pointed  forms.  These,  as 
before  remarked,  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Tirhakah,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  earlier  than  the  ago  of  Solomon,  nor  later  than  that  of 
Cambyses. 

In  the  age  of  Psammeticus  we  have  several  stone  arches  in  tie 
neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids ;  one,  in  a  tomb  at 
Saccara,  has  been  frequently  drawn ;  but  one  of  the 
most  instructive  is  that  in  a  tomb  discovered  by 
Colonel  Campbell  (woodcut  No.  190),  showing  a 
very  primitive  fonn  of  an  arch  composed  of  3  stones 
only,  and  above  that  is  another  arch  of  regular  con- 
struction of  4  courses.     In  his  researches  at  Nim- 
roud,  Layard  discovered  vaulted  drains  and  cham- 
bers  below  the  north-west  and  south-east  edifices, 
which  weie  conseiiuently  as  old  as  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
tury' before  our  era,  and  contemporary  with  those  in 
tho  i'}rami«is  of  Gizeh.    the  pyrdiiiids  of  Mcroc.    They  were  of  both  circular 
and  pointed  forms,  and  constructed  apparently  with 
great  cai  o  and  attention  to  the  piinciples  of  the  arch  (woodcut  No.  191). 
The   great   discovery  of  this   class   is   that   of  the  city  gates  at 
Khorsabad,  which,  as  mentioned  above  (p.  171^),  were  spanned  by  arches 
(»f  .semicircular  fomi,  so  i)erfect  both  in  construction  and  in  the  mode 
in  whi(;li  they  were  ornamented,  as  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Saigon 
the  arch  wjis  a  usual  and  well-understood  building  expedient,  and  one 
coiuscc^ucntly  which  we  may  fairly  ahsume  to  have  been  long  in  use. 


*  *  Kiiypt  ami  Thebes,*  j.p.  81  aii.l  I2«;. 

*  Wilkinrton's  *  Manners  aud  Customs  of  the  Egyptians,'  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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So  far  as  we  can  now  uTidei*8tand  from  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  it  seems  that 
the  Assyrians  nsed  the 
pointed  arch  for  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  and  ge- 
nerally for  underground 
work  where  they  feared 
great  superinciunbent 
pressure  on  the  apex,  and 
the  round  arch  above 
ground  where  that  was 
not  to  be  dreaded;  and 
in  this  they  probably 
showed  more  science  and 
discrimination  than  wo 
do  in  such  works. 

In  Europe  the  oldest 
arch  is  probably  that  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Itome,  constructed  un- 
der the  early  kings.  It 
is  of  stone  in  3  rims,  and 
shows  as  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  as 
any  subsequent  exam- 
ple.    Its  lasting  unin- 

jurod  to  the  present  day    ISl.    vaulted  Dtmu  beueuih  the  South-East  I'klace  at  Nimroud. 

proves  how  weU  the  art 

was  then  understood,  and,  by  inference,  how  long  it  must  have  been 

practised  before  reaching  that  degree  of  perfection. 

From  all  this  it  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  arch  was  used  as 
early  as  the  times  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
copied  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  the 
12th ;  though  it  may  be  that  the  earlicBt  exist- 
ing example  cannot  be  dated  fuiihcr  back  than 
the  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  from  that 
time,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  currently  used,  not  only  in  Eg}T[)t,  but 
also  in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  more  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  such  perfect  builders 
as  the  Egyptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if 
such  were  .the  case  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  they  should  use  it  so  sparingly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 
erections. 

Even  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  the  pyramids,  and  over  the  highest  chamber, 
woodcut  No.  157,  it  will  be  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the  apex 
has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of  the 


192.    Arch  of  the  Clouca  Maxima, 
Rumc.     Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Htones  outwards.  Where  there  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  pynanid  to 
abut  a^j^ainst.,  tliis  wjw  of  no  confiequenco,  but  in  a  slighter  building  it 
would  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought  on  inevitable  ruin. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  stone,  as  in  the  arch,  woodcut  No.  190, 
hardly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a  wedge  to 
thrust  the  2  others  apart ;  and  even  the  introduction  of  2  more  stones, 

making  5,  as  in  woodcut  No. 
193,  only  distributed  the  pres- 
sure without  remedying  the 
defect ;  and  without  the  most 
perfect  masonry  every  addi- 

193.    Arubca  In  the  l-yramidu  at  Mcnx?.    From  Hwkina.    tioual  joint  waS  Ouly  an  addi- 
tional source  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  ooimtries : 
still  the  advant^e  of  being  able  t4.)  cover  large  spaces  with  small 
stones  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  l)cen  willing  to  run  the 
risk ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  arcliitects  of  the  middle  age?* 
was  applied  to  overcoming  the  difficult}'.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
buildings  are  unstable  from  this  cause,  and  require  constant  care  and 
attontion  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

The  Indian  architects  liave  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
to  use  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  the  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  I'ather  than  adopt  what 
they  consider  so  destructive  an  expedient. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a  middle  course,  using  arches 
either  in  tombs,  where  the  rock  formed  an  immoveable  abutment ;  or 
in  p^Tjimids  and  buildings  where  the  mass  immensely  overpowered 
the  thrust;  or  underground,  where  the  superincumbent  earth  prevented 
nu)vement. 

They  seem  also  to  have  used  flat  segmental  arches,  of  brickwork, 
between  the  rows  of  massive  architraves  which  they  placed  on  their 
pillars ;  and  as  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  the  arches  of  a 
bridge,  except  the  external  ones,  which  were  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  massive  walls,  the  mode  of  constiiiction  was  a  sound  one.  This  is 
exactly  that  which  we  have  re-invented  during  the  last  30  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  (jfist-inm  beams,  between  which  flat 
segmental  arches  ()f  brick  arc  thrown,  when  we  wish  to  introduce  a  more 
solid  and  fire- proof  constnict ion  than  is  possible  with  wood  only. 

In  their  use  of  the  arch,  as  in  everything  else,  the  building  science 
of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  liave  been  governed  by  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  judicious  and  ex- 
j)edient,  and  what  should  be  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  edifices 
have  no  doubt  perished  from  the  scarcity'  of  wood  forcing  the  builders 
to  (»ra])loy  l)riek  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  these  in 
all  their  larger  miuiuinents-  in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  should 
entlure  to  the  latest  ]M)st(»nty. 


\ 


Weal  View  of  the  Acropolis  restured.    From  WordsworUi'd  Athens. 
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Till  within  a  very  recent  period  the  histones  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
been  considered  as  the  ancient  liistories  of  the  world ;  and  even  now, 
in  our  universities  and  public  schools,  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged  that 
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a  more  ancient  record  has  been  read  on  the  monuments  of  I^ypt,  and 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  AssjTia. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  characters  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilisation  anterior  to  that 
which  reappeared  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Based 
on  those  that  preceded,  it  developed  itself  there  with  a  degree  of  per- 
fection never  before  seen,  and  in  its  ovni  peculiar  department  never 
since  surpassed. 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in 
correcting  our  hitherto  narrow  views  of  ancient  history,  but  also  as  ex- 
plaining much  that  was  obscure,  or  utterly  unintelligible,  in  those 
histories  with  which  we  were  more  immediately  familiar.  We  now,  for 
the  first  time,  comprehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained  their  arts  and 
civilisation,  and  how  far  the  character  of  these  was  affected  by  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Having  already  described  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  every  idea,  and  of 
every  architectural  feature,  that  afterwards  was  found  in  Greece.  To 
comprehend  her  arts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Greece  was 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  and  separate  races,  the  one  aboriginal,  as  far 
as  we  know,  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  may  be  called  Pelai?gic,  a 
race  which  not  only  sf)rcad  over  Greece,  but  Etruria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  before  the  war  of  Troy  was  generally  the  dominant  race  in  all  these 
countries.  In  Greece  their  power  became  extinct  with  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidje  to  the  reloponnosc  in  the  1 1th  century  B.C.  In  Etruria  they 
retained  their  supremacy  till  dispossessed  by  the  Komans ;  and  in  Asia 
they  never  were,  strictly  speaking,  superseded,  though  under  Grecian 
influence  their  civilisation  took  a  form  widely  difierent  from  what  we 
find  in  the  earlier  ages. 

The  other,  or  Dorian  nice,  may  have  existed  in  Greece  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  only  superseded  the  Pelasgi  politically  about  10  cen- 
turies before  Christ ;  but  their  civilisjition  took  no  new  artistic  form  for 
at  least  3  centuries  afterwards,  at  which  time  what  we  know  as  the  true 
Grecian  fonn  of  art  firtst  made  its  a})peamnce. 

Architecturally  these  two  races  may  be  distinguished,  the  one  as  an 
Ionic,  the  other  tis  a  Doric  race.  \S'e  may  feel  sure  that  the  Pelade 
race  prevailed  wherever  the  Ionic  order  is  found ;  and  the  Doric  order, 
in  like  manner,  marks  the  exact  degree  of  prevalence  of  the  other  race 
in  the  places  where  it  exists. 

Sparta  may  be  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Doric,  Arcadia 
of  the  Ionic  races.  In  Athens  they  seem  to  have  been  nearly  equally 
mixed,  and  in  other  states  in  varj-ing  proportions. 

As  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  do\ivn  to  the  present  day,  the 
Doric  race,  which  was  identical  with,  or  at  least  closely  allied  to,  the 
Teutonic,  seems  to  have  been  far  better  adapted  for  the  arts  of  war 
and  self-government  than  for  the  softer  arts  of  poetry  and  peace. 
The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  as  connected  with  the  Celtic  or  Tartar 
races,  seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fjicility  in  elaborating  beaaty,  the 
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nicest  perception  of  poetic  elegance,  and  the  jnstest  appreciation  of  all 
that  constitutes  true  artistic  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighbouring  state 
of  Sparta ;  but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their  institutions, 
and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  further  than  any  other  of  the 
little  principalities  of  Greece.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  could 
never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Parthenon  was 'as  impossible  in  the  Lacedemonian  state.  Even  in 
Athens  art  would  not  have  been  what  it  was  without  that  happy 
admixture  of  the  two  races,  mingling  the  common  sense  of  the  one 
with  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  development  which  has  yet  dazzled  the  world  with  its 
splendour. 

Pelasgic  Art. 

As  might  be  supposed,  from  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  Pelasgic  races  held  rule  in  Greece,  and  the  numerous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  that  country  since  their  day,  their  architectural 
remains  are  few,  and  com^mratively  insignificant.  Another  cause  that 
has  contributed  to  this  is,  that,  like  the  Assyrian  and  other  cognate 
Asiatic  races,  they  were  not  temple-builders.  Places  of  worship  they 
of  course  had,  but  slight  and  ephemeral  as  compared  with  those  of  theii* 
successors.  From  what  we  read  in  Homer,  and  should  giiess  from 
their  affinities,  their  palaces  and  dwellings,  though  remarkable  for  their 
extent  and  luxuriousness,  were  principally  composed  of  wood,  which 
has  perished,  and  of  metal,  which  aftbrded  too  tempting  a  bait  to  the 
plunderer  to  be  allowed  long  to  remain  where  it  was.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  tombs,  their  city  walls,  and  their 
works  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  bridges  and  tunnels — in  which  they 
were  pre-eminent — we  should  hardly  now  possess  any  material  remains 
to  prove  their  existence,  or  mark  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which 
they  had  reached. 


Section  and  Plan  of  Tomb  of  Atreu8  at  M)'cenaj.    Scale  of  section  50  ft.  to  1  in. ; 
plan  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
klycence.  The  Dorians  described  these  as  treasuries,  as  they  looked 
ipon  such  halls  as  far  more  than  sufficient  for  the  narrow  dwelling 
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of  the  tomb.  ITie  most  perfect  and  the  largest  of  them  now  existing 
is  kno\Mi  as  the  treasur}'  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  drawn  to  the 
usual  scales  in  plan  and  section  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  principal 
chamber  is  48  ft.  G  in.  in  diameter,  and  is,  or  was  when  perfect,  of  the 
shape  of  a  regular  equilateral  pointed  arch,  a  form  well  adapted  to  the 
mode  of  construction,  which  is  that  of  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  pro- 
jecting the  one  beyond  the  other,  till  one  small  stone  closed  the  whole, 
and  made  the  vault  complete. 

Ak  before  ex]>lained  (page  7.*^  et  s^'f/q,)^  this  was  the  form  of  dome 

aft^^rwards  adopted  by  the 
Jaina  architects  in  India,  and 
it  prevailed  wherever  a  Pe- 
lasgic  race  is  found,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  pointed 
form  again  came  into  use  in 
the  middle  ages,  though  it 
was  not  then  used  as  a  hori- 
zontal, but  as  a  radiating 
arch. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  is 
a  chiunber  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  true  sepulchre  apparently, 
and  externally  is  a  long  pas- 
sage leading  to  a  doorway, 
which,  judging  from  the  frag- 
ment that  remains  (woodcut 
No.  196),  must  have  been  of  a 
purely  Asiatic  form  of  art,  and 
very  unlike  anything  found 
after  this  age  in  Greece. 

Internally  the  dome  was 
apparently  lined  with  plates 
of  brass  or  bronze,  some  nails 
i>f  which  are  now  found  there : 
and  the  holes  in  which  the  nails  were  inserted  are  still  to  be  seen  all 
over  the  place.  Another  of  these  tombs,  erected  by  Minyus  at  Orcho- 
menos,  seems  to  have  Ix'cn,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  at  least 
20  ft.  wider  than  this  one,  and  proportionably  larger  in  every  respect. 
All  these  were  covered  with  earth,  and  many  are  now  probably  hidden 
which  a  diligent  search  might  disclose.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  an  unrifled  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  though 
numerous  examples  are  found  in  Etruria.  The  very  name  of  treasuiy 
must  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks :  and  as  their  real  desti- 
natii>n  was  forgotten,  no  lingering  respect  for  the  dead  could  h&ve  held 
back  the  h;ind  of  the  spoiler. 

As  domes  constructed  un  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  are 
ibe  largest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  though  there  does 
not  seem  t<»  be  any  rea^i  nable  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
a  form  of  building  might  ho  oarrieiL      When  Imokod  hv  earth,  as 
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these  were,  it  is  evident,  from  tlio  mode  of  eoiistruciioii,  that 
they  caimot  be  destroyed  by  any  equable  pressure  exerted  from  the 
exterior. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is,  what  is  technically  called,  a  rising 
of  the  haunches;  and  to  avoid  this  it  would  be  necessary,  where  large 
domes  were  attempted,  to  adopt  a  form  more  nearly  conical  than  that 
used  at  Mycenae.  This  might  be  a  less  jdeasing  architectural  feature, 
but  it  is  constructively  a  far  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
dome«  we  generally  employ. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  decorative  features 
of  this  early  style  have  not  been  discovered.  They  diflfer  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  Greece,  and  are  so  purely  Asiatic  in  foim,  that 
it  woidd  be  exceedingly  curious  to  be  able  to  restore  a  complete  deco- 
ration of  any  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  an  Ionic- 
like  scroll  is  repeated  in  every  part  and  over  every  detail,  rather 
rudely  executed,  but  probably  originally  heightened  by  colour.  Its 
counterparts  are  found  in  Assyria  and  at  Persepolis,  but  nowhere  else 
in  Greece. 

The  Pelasgic  races  soon  learnt  to  adopt  for  their  doorways  the 
more  pleasing  curvilinear  form, 
with  which  they  were  already  fa- 
miliar from  their  interiors.  The 
annexed  illustration  (woodcut  No. 
197)  from  a  gateway  at  Thoricus, 
in  Attica,  serves  to  show  its  sim- 
plest and  earliest  form ;  and  the 
next,  from  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  a  far  more  modem  date,  shows 
the  most  complicated  form  it  took 

in    ancient   times.      In  this  last  in-     l^^-    Gateway  at  Thorkus.    FromDodweUs 

Greece. 

stance  it  is  merely  a  discharging 

arch,  and  so  little  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we 
can  only  suppose  that  its  adoption  arose  from  a  strong  predilection  in 
favour  of  this  shape. 

Another  illustration  of  Pelasgic  masonry  is  found  at  Delos  (woodcut 
No.  199),  consisting  of  a  roof  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  a  certain 
angle  to  one  another,  as  in  Yjgypt,  and  is  further  interesting  as  being 
associated  with  capitals  of  pillars  formed  of  the  front  part  of  bulls,  as 
in  Assyria,  pointing  again  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  existed 
between  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  early  period  of  her  history. 

In  all  these  instances  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much 
want  of  knowledge  that  led  these  early  builders  to  adopt  the  htaizontal 
in  preference  to  the  radiating  principle,  but  a  conviction  of  its  greater 
durability*,  and  also,  i)erhaps,  a  certain  predilection  for  an  ancient 
mode. 

In  the  construction  of  these  walls  they  adhered,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  to  forms  which  they  must  have  known  to  be  inferior  to  others. 
In  the  example,  for  instance,  of  a  wall  in  the  Peloponnesus  (woodcut 
No.  200),  wo  find  the  polygonal  masonry  of  an  earlier  age  actually 
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placed  upon  as  perfect  a  specimen,  built  in  regular  courses,  or  what 
is  technically  called  aslilar  work,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Greece ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gateway  at  Assos  (woodcut  No.  198)  there  exists 
a  semicircular  arch,  sliown  by  tlie  dotted  line.  It  is  constructed  hori- 
zontally, and  could  only  have  been  copied  from  a  radiating  arch. 


Gateway  al  Assos.    From  Texier's  Asie  Miiieorv. 


\99.  Arch  at  Delos.    F>om  Stuart's  Athens. 

Tlieir  city  walls  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  blocks  of 
stone,  and  for  the  beauty  with  which  their  irregular  joints  and  courses 
are  fitteil  into  one  another.  Like  most  fortifications,  they  are  generally 
devoid  of  ornament,  the  only  architectural  features  being  the  openings. 
Tlicse  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a  peculiar  form  of 
miu^onry  was  perfected,  which,  in  after  ages,  led  to  important  archi- 
tectural results. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  of  these  buildings  is  a  nameless  ruin 
existing  near  Missolcmghi  (woodcut  No.  201).  In  it  the  aides  of  the 
opening  are  straight  for  the  whole  height,  and,  though  niAlring  a  very 
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stable  fonn  of  opening,  it  is  ono  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
fit  doors,  or  to  close  by  any  known  means.  It  is  this  that  led  to  the 
next  expedient  of  inserting  a  lintel  at  a  certain  height,  and  making 
the  jambs  more  perpendicular 
below,  and  more  sloping  above. 
This  method  is  already  exem- 
plified in  the  tomb  of  Atreus 
(woodcut  No.  195),  and  in  the 
gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae 
(woodcut  No.  202).  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  the  pedi- 
ments were  always  filled  up 
with  sculpture,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, or  left  open.  In  the 
walls  of  a  town  it  probably  was 
always    closed,    in    that    of    a 

chamber  left  open.  In  the  gate  at  Mycenro  the  two  lions  stand  against 
an  altar,*  shaped  like  a  pillar  of  a  form  found  in  Lycia,  in  which  the 
round  ends  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  are  shown  as  if  projecting  into 
the  frieze. 


200.    Wall  in  Peloponnosus.    From  Blonet'd  Voyage 
en  Grfecc. 


Doorway  at  MiBsolonghi. 


Gate  of  Uona,  Myceiue. 


*  It  is  to  be  reji^tted  that  no  cast  has  ever 
been  taken  of  these,  the  oldest  sculptures  of 
their  class  in  existence.  The  drawings  hitherto 
naade  of  them  are  so  inexact  that  it  is  impos- 


sible to  reason  on  them,  whilst  as  types  of  a 
style  they  are  the  most  interesting  known  to 
exist  anywhere. 


Plan  of  the  AcropolU  at  Athens. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS. 

The  culminating  period  of  the  Pelasgic  civilisation  of  Greece  was  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy — the  last  great  military  event  of  this 
age,  and  the  one  which  closed  the  long  and  intimate  connexion  of  the 
Pelasgians  with  their  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  niessiilians,  and  twenty  3'car8 
after  that  event  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  closed  for  ever  that 
chapter  in  history,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Dorian  civilisation,  which  is 
the  great  and  true  glory  of  Greece. 

Four  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  which  may  be  truly  called  the 
dark  ages  of  Greece,  before  the  new  seed  bore  fruit,  at  least  as  for  as 
art  is  concerned.  These  ages  produced,  it  is  true,  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus,  a  characteristic  effort  of  a  truly  Arian  race,  conferring  on  the 
people  who  inventcKi  them  that  power  of  self-government,  and  capa- 
bility for  republican  institutions,  which  gjive  them  such  stability  at 
home  and  such  power  abroad,  but  which  were  as  inimical  to  the  softer 
glories  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sparta  as  they  have  proved  elsewhere. 

When,  after  this  long  night,  art  reappeared,  it  was  at  Corinth, 
imder  the  (\pselidie,  a  race  of  strongly  market!  Asiatic  tendencies: 
but  the  art  had  then  undergone  such  a  transformation  as  almost  to 
startle  us.  It  is  no  k)nger  the  eleg-ant  and  oniate  forms  of  Mycente, 
and  the  cognate  ^Vsiatic  art,  but  the  rude,  bold  proportions  of  Egyptian 
art,  and  with  almost  more  than  Egj-ptian  massiveness. 

The  age  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth  is  not,  it  is  true,  satis&c- 
Jtorily  determined ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  C>-pselus,  or  about  650  B.C.  The 
pilLuTB  are  less  than  4  diameters  in  height,  and  the  aichitraTe — the 
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only  part  of  the  superstnicturo  that  now  remains — is  proportionately 
heavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive  specimens  of  architec- 
ture existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beni-Hassan, 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  copied.  As  a  work  of  ai*t,  it  fails 
from  excess  of  strength,  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  efforts  of  a  rude 
people,  ignorant  of  their  own  resources,  and  striving,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  physical  strength  alone,  to  obtain  all  the  objects  of  their  art. 

Next  in  ago  to  this  is  the  temple  at  ^gin^t.  Its  date,  too,  is  un- 
known, though,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  sculjiture,  it  probably 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 


204.  Temple  at  itigina  restoird.    No  scale. 

We  know  that  Athens  had  a  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  con- 
temporar}'"  with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece  had  temples  commensurate  with  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian war.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  during  that  struggle  ;  but  it 
also  happened  then,  a«  in  France  and  England  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  that  the  old  temples,  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  national 
greatness,  and  of  that  feeling  of  exaltation  arising  from  the  successful 
result  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  that  almost  all  those  which 
remained  were  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly 
all  the  great  temples  now  found  in  Grgece  were  built  in  the  40  or  50 
years  that  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  8alamis  and  Plattoa. 

The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  best  known  as  the  Theaeium, 
or  temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  by  some  believed  to  be  more 
properly  that  of  the  god  Mars.  It  constitutes  a  link  between  the 
archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Greciaai  art-,  more  perfect  than  the 
temple  at  i^gina  or  any  that  preceded  it,  but  falling  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbour  both  in  locality  and  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temples,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Par- 
thenon, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.     It  is  true  it 
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luM  neither  the  dimensionfl  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  power  and 
eternity  inliercnt  in  Egyi)tian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
poetry-  of  the  Gothic  cathedral ;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  perfec- 
tion of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  exquisite  perception 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  principles  of  art  ever  api>lied  tu 
architecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  and  unrivalled — the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  the  shame  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Next  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olyinpia,  finished  two  years  later  than  the  Parthenon. 
Its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but,  having  only  6  pillars  in 
front  instead  of  8,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proportions  were  different, 
this  temple  being  95  ft.  by  230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft.  by  227. 

To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  tomplo  of  Apollo 
Epicnrius  at  Bassai  (47  ft.  by  1 25),  the  temple  of  Miner\'a  at  Sunium, 
the  greater  temple  at  Khamnus,  the  IVopyltea  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  als(j  was  founded  and  designed  at  tliis 
period,  but  its  executicm  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

Sicily. 

Owing,  probably,  to  some  local  peculiarity,  which  wo  have  not 
now  the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Gnecia  seem  to  have  possessed,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  6  in  two 
groups,  .S  in  the  citadel,  and  3  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  the 
central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculptures,  first  discovered 
by  Messi-s.  iVngcll  and  Harris,  indicate  an  age  only  slightly  subsequent 
to  the  foimdation  of  the  colony,  B.C.  63(>,  and  therefore  probably  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  Corinth,  The 
most  modem  is  the  great  octastyle  temple,  which  seems  to  have  been 
left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, B.C.  410.  The  remaining  4  range  between  these  dates,  and 
therefore  form  a  tolerably  perfect  chrpnometric  series  at  that  time 
when  the  arts  of  Greece  itself  fail  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of 
provincial  art,  as  compared  with  that  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from 
applying  such  a  test  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  real  history  of 
the  art,  though  it  is  undoubteilly  valuable  as  a  secondary  iUustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  jire  8  Doric  temples,  2  small  hexastyles, 
whose  age  may  be  about  500  to  480  B.C.,  and  one  great  exceptional 
exami»le,  the  largest  of  all  the  Grecian  temples  of  the  age,  being 
3(>o  ft.  long  by  173  broad.  These  gigantic  dimensions,  however,  were 
beyond  the  legitimate  })owers  or  pro})ortions  of  the  order  emploved: 
and  the  architect  was  consequently  forced  to  adopt  expedients  which 
must  always  have  rendered  it  a  chunsy  though  a  magnificent  building. 
Its  date  is  j)erfectly  known,  as  it  was  commenced  by  Theron,  b.c.  480, 
and  left  unfinished  seventy-five  years  afterwards,  when  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 
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At  Syracuse  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age ;  and  at  Kgesta  are  remains  of  another  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state. 

Psdstum,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at  Agrigontum.  One  is  a  very  beautiful  hexastyle, 
belonging  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  built  in  a 
bold  and  very  pure  style  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 

ITie  other  two  are  more  modem,  and  far  less  pure  either  in  plan  or 
in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillar  being 
meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars,  supporting  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  other,  though  of  a  regular  form,  is  so  modified 
by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt  in  fact,  as  hardly  to  deserve  being 
ranked  with  the  beautiful  ord(jr  which  it  most  resembles. 

Ionic. 

We  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order 
in  Greece  than  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  The  recent  discoveries 
in  Assyria  have  proved,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Ionic 
wa8  even  more  essentially  an  introduction  from  Asia  than  the  Doric  was 
from  Egypt :  the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  brought  into  Greece. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another 
from  the  earliest  ages,  but,  owing  to  its  slenderer  proportions,  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  the  examples  may 
have  perished,  so  that  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  claim 
even  as  great  an  antiquit}'  as  the  Persian  war. 

The  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  484  B.C. ;  next  the  little  gem  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Nike  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless  Victory,  about  15  years 
later,  in  front  of  the  Propyleea  at  Athens.  The  last  and  most  perfect 
of  all  the  examples  of  this  order  is  the  Erechtheiimi,  on  the  Acropolis : 
its  date  is  apparently  about  420  b.c,  the  great  epoch  of  Athenian  art 
Nowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  show  them- 
selves to  greater  advantage  than  here  ;  for  though  ^every  detail  of  the 
order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Pcrsepolis,  all  are  so  purified, 
so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling,  that  they  have 
became  essential  parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order  than  ever  existed 
in  their  native  country. 

The  largest,  and  perhai)s  the  finest,  of  Grecian  Ionic  temples,  was 
that  built  about  a  century  afterv\'ards,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia — a  regular 
peripteral  temple,  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  whose  existence  is 
now  known  only  from  the  description  of  Pausanias. 

As  in  the  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
itself  that  we  find  either  the  greatest  number  of  temples  of  this  order, 
or  those  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  order  most  properly  takes 
its  name. 

That  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
wars  is  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
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struggle  ;  and  when  it  reai)peaied  after  it,  the  order  had  lost  much  of 
its  purely  Asiatic  character,  and  assumed  certain  forms  and  tendencies 
borrowed  from  the  simpler  and  purer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Persian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Jimo  at  Samos.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Polycrates,  and  apjxjars  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found  there  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  346  ft,  by  189  ft,, 
and  which  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apparent 
archaisms  in  the  form  of  the  biises,  i^c,  which  have  misled  antiquarians, 
are  merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft.  wide,  consequently  covering 
93,500  ft.,  or  a  larger  area  than  any  ancient  temple  known  out  of 
Egj'pt,  or  any  mediaeval  cathedral,  except  Milan,  which  is  slightly 
larger.     Even  its  site,  however,  is  now  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Didymaius,  at  Miletus,  105  ft.  wide  by  302  ft.  in  length;  an 
octastyle  at  Sardis,  201  ft.  by  144  ft. ;  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  though 
small  hexastyle,  at  Priene,  122  ft.  by  04  ft.;  tmd  another  at  Teos, 
besides  smaller  examples  elsewhere,  and  many  which  have  no  doubt 
perished. 

COUINTHIAN. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  as  essentially  borrowed  from  the  bell- 
shaped  capitals  of  Egypt,  as  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  everj'thing  they  touched,  the  Greeks  soon  rendered  it  their  own, 
by  the  freedom  and  elegimce  with  which  they  treated  it.  llie  acanthus- 
leaf  A\'ith  which  they  adonied  it  is  essentially  Grecian,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  it  had  l>een  used  by  them  as  an  ornament,  either  in  their 
metal  or  wood  work,  long  before  they  adopted  it  in  stone  a»  an  archi- 
tectural featuie. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  the  Greeks  could  not  help  betray- 
ing in  this  also  the  Asiatic  origin  of  their  art,  and  the  Eg}^tian  order 
with  them  was  soon  wedded  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became  an 
essential,  though  subdued  part  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a  composite 
order,  made  up  of  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the  Egy]>tian8  and  the  spiral 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a  time  when  national 
distinctions  were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  when  true  and  severer 
art  was  giving  place  to  love  of  variety.  At  that  time  also  mere 
ornament  and  carving  were  supplanting  the  purer  class  of  form  and 
the  higher  aspirations  of  tjculpture  with  which  the  Greeks  ornamented 
their  temples  in  their  best  days. 

In  Gncco  tlie  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  (»r 
at  least  generally  used,  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  tho 
oldest  autlientic  exjmiple,  and  als(.)  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful,  being  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  (B.C.  335),  which,  notwithKtanding 
the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  works  of 
art  of  the  merely  ornamental  class  to  be  foimd  in  any  part  of  ihe 
world.  A  simpler  example,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
the  small  porticos  of  the  building  commonly  but  improperly  oalled  the 
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Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
Corinthian  order  is  the  temple  of  Jnpitcr  OljTnpius  at  Athens.  This, 
however,  may  almost  be  called  a  Koman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
soil — having  been  commenced  in  its  present  form  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  by  the  Koman  architect  Cossutius, 
and  only  finished  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  we  may  ascribe  the 
greatest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  171  ft.  by  354 
ft.,  or  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  the  great  Hypostyle  Hall  at 
Kamac ;  and  from  the  number  of  its  columns,  their  size  and  their 
beauty,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  Corinthian  temple 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Judging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  the  Ionic 
temples  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears  that  the  Corinthian  order  was 
introduced  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Greece  Proper. 
Indeed,  d  priori  we  might  expect  that  its  introduction  into  Greece 
was  a  part  of  that  reaction  which  the  elegant  and  luxurious  Asiatics 
exercised  on  the  severer  and 
more  manly  inhabitants  of 
European  Greece,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  cause 
of  their  subjection,  first  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of 
Rome.  As  used  by  the 
Asiatics,  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  fiom  the  introduction 
of  the  bell-shaped  capital  of 

the  Egyptians,  to  which  they        205.    Ancicm  OmnUikii  capital    From  Brancliidac. 

applied     the    acanthus- leaf, 

sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the  time, 
as  in  woodcut  No.  205,  and  on  other  and  later  occasions  together  with 
the  volutes  of  the  same  order,  the  latter  combination  being  the  one 
which  ultimately  prevailed,  and  became  the  typical  form  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital. 

Doric  Order. 

The  Doric  was  the  order  which  the  Greeks  especially  loved  and 
cultivated  so  as  to  make  it  most  exclusively  their  own  ;  and,  as  used 
in  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  complete  and  as  perfect  an  archi- 
tectural feature  as  any  style  can  boast  of.  \\  hen  first  introduced  from 
Egj-pt,  it,  a.s  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
solidity,  but  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
of  the  Koman  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcut  No.  206  illustrates 
the  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
order  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
the  culminating  point  in  the  age  of  Pericles :  the  first  is  4*47  diameters 
in  height,  the  next  6*025,  the  last  7*015  ;  and  if  the  table  were  filled  up 
with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the  shaft  would 
very  nearly  give  the  relative  date  of  the  example.  This  fact  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied  from  a 
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Temple  at  Delos. 


Parthenon  at  Athens. 


Temple  at  (Corinth. 


wooden  i)08t,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  slenderer  at  first,  and 
would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as  the  style 
advanced.  This  is  the  case  in  all  primitive  styles.  With  the  Doric 
order  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  earlier  the  example  .the  more 
unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced  in  skill 
and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more  to  resemble 
posts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  either  in  Egypt 
or  in  early  Greece  the  pillar  was  originally  a  pier  of  brickwork,  or  ci 
rubble  masoniy,  supi)orting  a  wooden  roof,  of  which  the  architraveB, 
the  triglyphs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all  bore  traces  dovm 
t*)  the  later  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  as  copied  in  this  coimtry,  there 
is  a  degree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  part»  to  one  another,  and  to  the  work  ihey 
have  to  perform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  person  of  taste; 
but,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by  a 
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nambor  of  refinemente,  whose  existence  waa  not  suspected  till  lately, 
and  even  now  cannot  be  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 

ITie  columns  were  at  first  assumed  to  be  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
It  is  now  found  that  they  have  an  entasis,  or  convex  profile,  in  the  Par- 
thenon to  the  extent  of  ytu  ^^  ^^®  whole  height,  and  are  bounded  by  a 
very  delicate  hyperbolic  curve ;  it  is  true  this  can  hardly  bo  detected 
by  the  eye  in  ordinary  positions,  but  the  wox^  of  it  gives  that  rigidity 
and  poverty  to  the  column  which  is  observable  in  modem  examples.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  architrave  in  all  temples  was  carried  upwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  very  flat  arch,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  optical  delu- 
sion arising  from  the  interference  of  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment. 
This,  I  believe,  was  common  to  all  temples,  but  in  the  Parthenon  the 
curve  was  applied  to  the.  sides  also,  though  from  what  motive  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  detect. 

Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  colimins  slope  slightly 
inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
parabolas.  With  one  exception  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
nor  even  an  ellipse.  Every  part  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged  with 
the  most  imbounded  care  and  accuracy,  and  every  detail  of  the  masonry 
was  carried  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  of  execution  which  is 
almost  imrivalled,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  material  of  the  whole 
was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate  adjustments, 
this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest  details,  are 
well  bestowed  on  a  design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and  appropriate* 
They  combine  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best  Greek  temples, 
as  nearly  faultless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be,  and  such  as  we 
may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  unmixed  and  imvarying  satisfieLction. 

To  imderstand,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  must  not  regard  it 
as  a  merely  masonic  form. 
Sculpture  was  always  used, 
or  intended  to  be  used, 
with  it.  The  metopes  be- 
tween the  triglyphs,  the 
pediments  of  the  porticos, 
and  the  acrotoria  or  pedes- 
tals on  the  roof,  are  all  un- 
meaning and  useless  unless 
filled  or  surmounted  with 
sculptured  figures.  Sculp- 
ture is,  indeed,  as  essential 
a  part  of  this  order  as  the 

acanthus-leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the  capitals  and 
entablature  of  the  Coiinthian  order;  and  without  it,  or  without  its 
place  being  supplied  by  painting,  we  are  merely  looking  at  the  dead 


'arthenon.    Scale  SU  It.  to  1  in. 


*  These  faints  hare  all  been  fully  elucidated     iheuon  and  other  t^'inplcs  of  Greece,  pub- 
by  Mr.  Penroee  in  his  beautiful  work  contam-     lishcd  by  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
ing  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  Par- 
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hkeluton,  the  mere  fmmewoik  of  the  order,  without  the  flesh  aud  blood 
that  gave  it  life  and  purpose. 

It  is  wheu  all  these  parts  are  combined  together,  a8  in  the  iM>rticu 
of  the  raithonon  (woodcut  No.  207),  that  we  can  underHtand  this  order 
in  all  its  perfection  ;  for  though  each  part  was  beautiful  in  itself,  their 
full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

Another  essential  p%rt  of  the  order,  too  often  overlooked,  is  the 
colour,  which  was  as  integral  a  part  of  it  as  its  tbrm.  Till  very 
lately,  it  was  denied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted : 
the  unmistakeal)le  remains  of  it,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value  and 
use  of  C(.)lour  which  now  ])rc vails,  have  altered  the  public  opinion  very 
much  on  the  matter,  and  most  people  admit  that  some  colour  was  used, 
though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried. 

It  cannot  now  be  questioned  that  colour  was  used  everywhere 
internally,  and  on  every  object.  Externally  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted tiiat  the  sculpture  was  painted  and  relieved  by  strongly 
coloured  backgrounds  ;  the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof,  were  also 
certainly  painted,  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  carv^ed  in  relief,  have  been  found  to  retain  traces  of  their 
painted  ornaments. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  echinus  or  curved  moulding  of  the 
capital  was  so  ornamented.  I  think  it  undoubtedly  was ;  and  the  walls 
of  the  cells  were  also  coloured  throughout  and  covered  with  paintings 
illustiutive  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of  the  divinity  to  whom  the 
temple  was  dedicated,  or  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 
The  plane  face  of  the  arcliitrave,  I  believe,  was  left  white,  or  merely 
ornamented  with  metal  sliields  or  inscriptions,  and  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  seem  also  to  have  been  left  plain,  or  merely  slightly  stained 
to  tone  down  the  crndeness  of  the  white  marble.  Generally  speaking, 
all  those  pai-ts  which  from  their  form  or  position  were  in  any  degree 
protected  from  the  rain  or  atmospheric  influences  seem  to  have  been 
coloured ;  those  particularly  ex])osed,  to  have  been  left  plain.  To 
whatever  extent,  however,  it  may  have  been  carried,  these  coloured 
ornaments  were  as  essential  a  i)art  of  the  Doric  order  as  the  carved 
ornaments  were  of  the  Corinthian,  and  made  it,  when  j^erfect,  a  richer 
and  more  omamentid,  as  it  was  a  more  solid  and  stable,  order  than  the 
latter.  Tlie  colour  nowhere  interfered  witli  the  beauty  of  its  fonnK, 
but  gave  it  that  richness  and  amount  of  ornamentation  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  all  except  the  most  colossal  buildings,  and  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  even  to  them. 

Ionic. 

The  Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  ilot  without  some  decided 
advantages  over  the  Doric  It  is  more  complete  in  itself  and  less 
d(»p('iKlent  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  display  of 
human  life  and  acti^m,  and  was  probably  usually  ornamented  witli  lines 
of  animals  ^  like  the  friezes  at  l*ersepolis.     But  the  frieze  of  tke  little 

'  It  was  called  Zoophorus  {life  or  figure  bearer). 
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temple  of  Nik6  Apteros  is  brilliantly  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  the  Doric  order.  It  also  happened  that  those  details  and  orna- 
ments which  were  only  painted  in  the  Doric,  are  carved  in  the  lonio 
order,  and  remain  therefore  visible  to  the  present  day,  which  gives  to 
this  order  a  completeness  in  our  eyes  which  the  other  cannot  boast  of. 
Add  to  this  a  certain  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace.  All  this 
when  put  together  makes  up  a  singularly  pleasing  architectural  object. 
But  notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  Doric  order  will  probably 
always  be  admitted  to 
be  superior,  as  belonging 
to  a  higher  class  of  art, 
and  because  all  its  forms 
and  details  are  better  and 
more  adapted  to  their" 
purpose  than  these  are. 

The  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ionic 
order  is  the  Pelasgic  or 
Asiatic  spiral,  here  call- 
ed a  volute,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  ele- 
gance, forms  at  best  but 
an  awkward  capital.  The 
Assyrian  honeysuckle  be- 
low this,  carved  as  it  is 
with  the  exquisite  feel- 
ing and  taste  which  a 
Greek  only  knew  how  to 
impart  to  such  an  object, 
fonns  as  elegant  an  archi- 
tectural detail  as  is  any- 
where to  be  found  ;  and 
whether  used  as  the 
nocking  of  a  colimin,  or 
on  the  crowning  member 
of  a  comi(ie,  or  on  other 
parts  connected  with  the 
order,  is  everywhere  the 
most  beautiful  ornament 
connected  with  it.  Com- 
paring this  order  with 
that  at  Persepolis  (wood- 
cut No.  140),  the  only 
truly  Asiatic  prototype  we  have  of  it,  we  see  how  much  the  Doric 
feeling  of  the  Greeks  had  done  to  sober  it  down,  by  abbreviating  the 
capital  and  omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  base,  lliis  process  was 
carried  much  farther  when  the  order  was  used  in  conjimction  with  the 
Poric,  as  in  the  Propylaja,  than  "when  used  by  itself,  as  in  the  Erech- 
theium ;  still  in  every  case  all  the  jyarts  foimd  in  the  Asiatic  style  are 


louic  order  of  Erechlhciiim  at  Atbeiis. 
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altogether  wants  richneBs,  and,  though  appropriate  on  so  small  a  scale, 
would  hardly  be  pleasing  on  a  larger. 

The  great  example  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  differs  in  no 
essential  part  from  the  Roman  order,  except  that  the  comers  of  the 
abacus  are  not  cut  off;  and  that,  being  executed  in  Athens,  there  is  a 
degree  of  taste  and  art  displayed  in  its  execution  which  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Roman  examples.  It  strictly  speaking,  however,  belongs  to 
that  school,  and  should  be  enumerated  with  them,  and  not  as  a  Grecian 
example. 

Caryatides. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Egy])tians  never  used  cary- 
atide  figures,  properly  so  called,  to  support  the  entablatures  of  their 
architecttiro s  thoir  fipiros  beirtp^ 
always  atUichcd  to  the  front  of 
the  coluniDB  or  pierw,  which  were 
tho  real  l.iuarinj^  iiiiws.  At  PonseiKj- 
lis,  and  olsowliero  in  the  East,  we 
find  fi^iioa  eve rj" where  employed 
supporting  tlio  throTie  or  the  plut- 
funn  of  tho  palaces  of  thi.^  kiii]^ ; 

not,  inilecd,  cm 

their   headijf   as 

the  Greeks  used 

them,  but  rather 

in  tbcir  uplifted 

liJincis, 

The    name, 

howover,aBwell 

tts    their   being 

only  used  in  i:i.in- 

junction      with 

the  Ionic  order 

and     with     Io- 
nic  details,    all 

jHjint  toan  Asia- 
tic    origin    for 

ihifi  very  qucs- 

li enable  fonn  of 

art.    As  iiiied  in 

the    little    j*or- 

tico  attached  to 

the    Erechthiri* 

um,theHofigiirf.*' 

are    usc^d    i^if ' 

1*0    much 
and  all  tho  ornaments  ar 
or  find  fault;   but  it 
wliitiU  uvon  tho 
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Luniiui  fijjpires  to  sup]u)it  a  cornice  is  uiipanlonjiblu,  iiiiloKs  it  is  dune 
as  a  mere  secondary  adjunet  to  a  building.  In  the  Ereelitheium  it  is  a 
little  too  prominent  for  this,  though  used 
with  as  mueli  discretion  ajs  was  perhaps 
]>ossil)]e  under  the  circumstanci's.  An- 
other example  of  tlie  soil  is  shown  in 
woodcut  ]So.  212,  which,  by  employing 
a  tiiller  cap,  avoids  some  of  the  objections 
t<.>  tlie  other ;  hitt  the  Hgure  itwelf,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  architectui-al,  and  so 
t'lTs  on  the  other  side. 

Another  fonu  of  this  class  of  support 
is  tliat  (»f  the  giants  or  Tfhimones^  instances 
<.)f  wliicli  'AYii  found  supporting  the  roof  of 
the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum,  and  in 
tlio  baths  of  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Toni- 
peii.  As  they  do  not  actually  bear  the  I 
entaldaturu,  but  tmly  seem  to  relieve  the 
masoniy  behind  them,  their  em]»loyment 
is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the 
ff^iiiale  figure  alK)ve  described ;  but  even 
they  hardly  fulfil  the  conditions  of  truu  art,  and  their  place  might  b».- 
better  filled  by  some  more  strictly  architectural  featur*'. 

FoKMs  OF  Ti:mpli^>;. 

The  anangemcnts  of  Grecian  Di.ric  temples  show  aJm-'st  ]«• 
variety  than  the  ftirms  of  the  pillars,  and  no  materiids  exi.>t  for  \T^:hi£ 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  jwintof  view.    The  i^il;*'^ 
at  ('orinth,  and  the  oldest  at  Selinus,  are  both  ixirfect  examj.]^  /'•" 
hexastylo  aiTangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  m  hH  kp*  '' 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peripteral  ansar^i^^  ' 
well  as  the  order  itself,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  mjjn'- 
modified  before  it  api>eared  in  Greece,  that  it  wovM  I*  autn'^ 
it  could  bo  done,  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  change. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  hjnom^ii»'^ '  " 
mmplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells,  or  amU  ^'^ 
suited  to  contain  an  image— the  front  heing^^^ 
nk^fte  in  «'*f ^i  ^^  ^^  2  pill&m  >N>nre«ft]  ^^-      - 
pioiv  bunuiuating  tho  Bido  m^]1s.     Hi-^kv  ^ 
On*CTJm  U'mplei* — the  lumplo  jt>*t?If«^ 
liF  cxtvnml  oolmiip^^  '  calloj  dW  [^ 
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in  front  of  this.     None  of  these  plans  admitted  of  a  peristyle,  or  pUlars 
on  the  flanks.     To  obtain  this  it  was  necessary 

Q\o  increase  the  number  of  pillars  of  the  portico 
to  6,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  make  it  hexastyle, 
the  2  outer  pillars  being  the  first  of  a  range  of 
13  or  15  columns,  extended  along  eacb  side  of 
the  temple.  The  cell  in  this  arrangement  was 
a  complete  temple  in  itself — distyle  in  antis, 
most  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  its  envelope  of  columns,  as 
in  woodcut  No.  215.  Sometimes  the  cell  was 
tetrastyle  or  with  4  pillars  in  front. 

In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be  said 
to  be  complete,  very  few  exceptions  occurring  to 
the  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  is  one  of 
these  few.     It  has  a  hexastyle  portico  at  each 
214.  Smau  Temple  at  Khamnus.  end  of  the  ccll ;  bcyoud  this  is  an  octastyle  por- 
tico at  each  end,  and  17  columns  on  each  flank. 
The  great  temple  at  Selinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither 
so  simple  nor  so  beautiful  in  it«  arrangement ;  and,  from  the  decline 


216.    Plan  of  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  Ba88fl'.  Scale  1 00  ft  to  1  in. 
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of  style  in  the  art  when  it  was  built,  is  altogether  a  very  inferior 
example. 

Another  great  exception  is  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  (wood- 
cut No.  219),  where  the  architect  attempted  an  order  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale  as  to  be  unable  to  construct  the  pillars  with  their  architraves 
standing  free.  The  interstices  of  the  columns  are  therefore  built  up 
with  walls  pierced  with  windows,  and  altogether  the  architecture  is  so 
bad,  that  even  its  colossal  dimensions  must  have  failed  to  render  it  at 
any  time  a  pleasing  or  satisfactory  work  of  art. 

A  fourth  exception  is  the  temple  at  Pa^stum  before  referred  to,  vdih 
9  pillars  in  front,  a  clumsy  expedient,  but  which  arose  from  its  having 
a  range  of  columns  down  the  centre  to  support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by 
a  simpler  mode  than  the  triangular  truss  usually  employed  for  carrying 
the  ridge  between  two  ranges  of  columns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  all  these  were 
peristylar,  or  had  ranges  of  columns  all  round  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
as  it  were  in  a  case,  an  arrangement  so  apparently  devoid  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  to  account  for  its  universality. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  because  it  was  beau- 
tiful. The  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  which  had  no  pillars  externally, 
were  as  perfect,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  become  as 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adopted.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  the  smaller  temples,  if 
no  motive  existed  for  their  preference  of  the  latter.  The  peristyle, 
too,  was  ill  suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  place  for  processions  to  circu- 
late round  the  temple;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  procession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  was  adapted  to  protect  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
cells  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I  think  it  hardly  admits  of 
a  doubt  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that  without  protection  of 
some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It  seems  also 
very  evident  that  the  peristyle  was  not  only  practically,  but  artistically, 
most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  paintings  of  the  Greeks 
were,  like  those  of  tlie  Egyptians,  composed  of  numerous  detached 
groups,  connected  only  by  the  story,  and  it  almost  required  the  inter- 
vention of  pUlars,  or  some  means  of  dividing  into  compartments  the 
surface  to  be  so  painted,  to  separate  these  groups  from  one  another,  and 
to  prevent  the  whole  sequence  from  being  seen  at  once ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been  more  beautiful  than  the  white  marble 
columns  relieved  against  a  richly  coloured  plane  surface.  The  oilc 
seems  so  necessary  to  the  other,  that  it  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  doubted 
but  that  this  was  the  cause,  and  that  the  effect  must  have  been  most 
surpassingly  beautiful. 

Mode  of  Lighting  Temples. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  temples  necessarily  de- 
|>euded  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will,  I 
believe,  now  contend,  as  was  once  done,  that  it  was  by  lamplight  alone 
that  the  beauty  of  their  interiors  could  be  seen ;  and  as  light  certainly 
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was  not  introduced  through  the  side  walls,  nor  could  be  in  sufficient 
quantities  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  roof  that  it  could 
be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  been  by  a  large  hori- 
zontal opening  in  the  roof,  as  has  been  suggested,  as  that  would  have 
admitted  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  light ;  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive seems  to  be  one  I  suggested  some  years  ago — of  a  clerestory/ 
similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great  Egyptian  temples,*  but 
externally  requiring  such  a  change  of  arrangement  as  was  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  a  sloping  instead  of  a  flat  roof.  This  seems  to  have  been 
effected  by  countersinking  it  into  the  roof,  so  as  to  make  it  in  fiact  3 
ridges  in  those  parts  where  the  light  was  admitted,  though  the  regular 
slope  of  the  roof  was  retained  between  these  openings,  so  that  neither 
the  ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the  lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered 

with.  This  would  effi&ct 
all  that  was  required, 
and  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful manner,  besides  that 
it  agrees  with  all  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  temples 
that  now  exist,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  descrip- 
tions that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from 
antiquity. 

This      arrangement 
will  be  understood  fix)m 
the  section  of  the  Parthenon  (woodcut  No.  218),  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  abovo    explanation,  which   agrees   perfectly  with  all 


Stition  of  the  I'artheuoii.    Scale  50  ft,  to  1  in. 


Part  SecUon,  part  Klevation.  of  Great  Temple  at  Agrigentum.    Scale  50  R.  to  1  in. 


'  For  full  details  of  this  see  *  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,*  p.  385  ei  mo. 
«  See  WoodcutJi  Nos.  168,  170,  172. 
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that  remains  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  with  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
that  celebrated  temple.  The  same  system  applies  even  more  easily  to 
the  great  hexastyle  at  PaBstiim,  and  to  the  beautiful  little  temple  of 
Apollo  at  BasssB,  in  Phigalia  (woodcut  No.  215),  and  indeed  to  all 
regular  Greek  temples ;  and  what  is  a  more  important  point  in  the 
examination  of  this  theory,  it  applies  equally  to  the  exceptional  ones. 
The  side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were, 
as  before  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows ;  the  central  one  could 
only  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effected  by  introducing  it  between  the  telamones,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  No.  219. 

Another  exceptional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  we  know  to 
have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  ex- 
cluding the  light  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  The  ar- 
rangements of  this  temple  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  8ho\vn  in 
the  plan  and  section  annexed  (Nos. 
220  and  221). 

The  great  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  (woodcut  No.  222)  was 
apparently  lighted  according  to  an- 
other system,  owing  probably  to  its 
immense  height,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  construction.  The  light 
seems  to  have  l)een  introduced  into 
what  may  be  considered  a  court,  or 
hypcethrum,  in  front  of  the  cell,  which 
was  lighted  through  its  inner  wall. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  mentioned  by  Viti-uvius,*  whoso 
description  has  given  rise  to  such  confusion  on  this  subject.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  which  his  words  apply,  or  to  wliich  it  is  possible  to  adapt 
such  a  mode  of  lighting  as  he  describes. 


Plan  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
Scale  100ft  to  1  in. 


Section  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.    Scale  GO  ft.  to  l  in. 
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The  Ionic  tomploB  of  Asia  are  all  too  much  mined  to  enable  ua  to 
say  exactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  mode  of  lighting 

was  applied  to  them,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  mode  was  very  simi- 
lar in  all  its  main  features. 

The  little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros, 
and  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  were 
both  too  small  to  require  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sort,  and  the 
Erechtheium  was  lighted  by  windows 
which  still  remain  at  the  west  end,  so 
that  we  can  hardly  feel  sure  that  the 
same  expedient  was  not  adopted  to  at 
least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic  exam- 
})les.  The  latter,  however,  is  almost 
the  only  instance  of  windows  in  any 
European  Greek  temple,  the  only 
other  example  being  in  the  very  ex- 
ceptional temple  at  Agrigentimi.  It 
is  valuable,  besides,  as  showing  how 
little  the  Greeks  were  bound  by  rules, 
or  by  any  fancied  laws  of  symmetry. 
As  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elevation, 
and  view  (woodcuts  Nos.  223,  224, 
225),  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  j>ro- 
perly  speaking,  of  3  temples  grouped 
together ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
pains  the  architect  took  to  prevent 
their  being  mistaken  for  one.  The 
porticos  of  2  of  them  are  on  different 
levels,  and  the  third  or  car^'atide  porch  is  of  a  different  height  and 
different  stylo.  Every  one  of  these  features  is  |>erfectly  symmetrical 
in  itself,  and  the  group  is  beautifully  balanced  and  arranged;  and 
yet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  moments  could  have  conceived 
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22'i.    Plan  of  Temple  of  Jnpiter  Olymplus  at 
Atheofl.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


223.    Plan  of  Erechtheium. 
Scale  100 ft.  to  lin. 


224.    SecUon  of  Erechtlieiam. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  lin. 


anything  more  picturesquely  irregular  than  the  whole  becomes.  In- 
deed there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Greek 
architecture  was  fettered  by  any  fixed  laws  of  formal  symmetry :  each 
detail,  ever}'  feature,  ever}-  object,  such  as  a  hall  or  temple,  which 
could  be  considered  as  one  complete  and  sejiarate  whole,  was  perfectly 
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225.  View  of  Erechtheiuiu. 

symmetrical  and  regular ;  but  no  two  buildings — no  two  apartments — 
if  for  different  purposes,  were  made  to  look  like  one.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  what  pains  they  took  to  arrange  their 
buildings  so  as  to  produce  variety  and  contrast,  instead  of  formality  or 
singleness  of  effect.  Temples,  when  near  one  another,  were  never 
placed  parallel,  nor  were  even  their  propylsea  and  adjuncts  ever  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  seen  at  once  or  in  one  line.  The  Egyptians,  as  before 
remarked,  had  the  same  feeling,  but  carried  it  into  even  the  details  of 
the  same  building,  which  the  Greeks  did  not.  In  this,  indeed,  as 
in  almost  every  other  artistic  mode  of  expression,  they  seem  to  have 
hit  exactly  the  happy  medium,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  harmony 
with  the  greatest  variety,  and  to  satisfy  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the 
most  refined  taste,  while  their  buildings  produced  an  immediate  and 
striking  effect  on  even  the  most  careless  and  casual  beholders. 


Municipal  Architecture. 

Very  little  now  remains  of  all  the  various  classes  of  municipal  and 
domestic  buildings  which  once  must  have  covered  the  land  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  wo  know  of  the  exquisite  feeling  for  art  that  pervaded 
that  people,  were  certainly  not  less  beautiful,  though  more  ephemeral, 
than  the  sacred  buildings  whose  ruins  still  remain  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  buildings  in  Athens  which,  though  small, 
give  us  most  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  first, 
already  alluded  to,  usually  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is  a  plain 
octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  in  width,  ornamented 
by  2  small  porches  of  2  pillars  each,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  whose 
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capitals  are  represonted  in  woodcut  No.  210.     Its  roof,  like  the  rest  of 
the  building,  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very  elegant  design, 

and  below  this  is  a  frieze  of  8  large  figures, 
symbolical  of  the  8  winds,  from  which  the 
tower  takes  its  name,  they  in  fact  being  the 
principal  objects  and  ornaments  of  the 
building,  the  most  important  use  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  to  contain  a  clepsydra 
or  water-clock. 

The  other  building,  though  smaller,  is 
still  more  beautiful.  It  is  faiown  as  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  con- 
sists of  a  square  base  12  ft.  high  by  9  ft. 
wide,  on  which  stands  a  circular  temple 
adorned  by  6  Corinthian  columns,  which, 
with  their  entablature,  and  the  roof  and 
pedestal  they  support,  make  up  22  ft.  more, 
so  that  the  whole  height  of  the  monument 
is  only  34  ft.  Notwithstanding  these  insig- 
nificant dimensions,  the  beauty  of  its  co- 
lumns (woodcut  No.  209)  and  of  their  enta- 
blature, above  all,  the  beauty  of  the  roof, 
and  of  the  finial  ornament  designed  to  com- 
plete the  building,  which  is  unrivalled  for 
elegance  even  in  Greek  art,  together  make 
up  a  composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in 

. any  other  style  or  age  can  be  said  to  sur- 

J^  — ^3.     pass  it.     If  it  is  a  fair  index  of  the  art  that 

r-  K    WHS  lavished   on   the  smaller  objects,  the 

temples  hardly  give  a  just  idea  of  all  that 
have  perished. 


J£ 


226.    Chonijpc  Monuineut  of  Lysf- 
crated.     No  wali\ 


Theatres. 


In  extreme  contiust  witli  the  buildings  last  described,  which  were 
among  the  smallest,  came  the  theatres,  which  were  the  largest  of  the 
monuments  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attempted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  Dramyssus,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  arrangements.  Its  dimensions  may  be 
said  to  be  gigantic,  being  443  ft.  across ;  but  even  this,  though  perhaps 
the  largest  in  Greece,  is  far  surpassed  by  many  in  Asia  Minor.  What 
remains  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  auditorium,  and  consists  only  of 
ranges  of  seats  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  but  without  architectural  orna- 
ment. In  all  the  examples  in  Europe,  the  prosceniima,  which  was  the 
only  part  architecturally  ornamented,  has  perished,  so  that,  till  we  can 
restore  this  with  something  like  certainty,  the  theatres  hardly  come 
within  the  class  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 

In  Asia  Minor  some  of  the  theatres  have  their  proscenia  adorned 
with  niches  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness,  but  all  these 
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Plan  of  Theatre  at  Dramyssns.    Scale  I  ou  ft,  to  1  in. 


belong  to  the  Eoman  period ;  and  though  probably  copies  of  the  mode 
in  which  tJie  Greeks  ornamented  theirs,  are  so  corrupt  in  style  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  with  safety  in  attem})ting  to  restore  the  earlier 
examples. 

Many  circumstances  would  indeed  induce  us  to  believe  tliat  the 
proscenia  of  the  earlier  theatres  may  have  been  of  wood  or  bronze,  or 
both  combined,  and  heightened  by  })ainting  and  carving  to  a  great 
degree  of  richness.  This,  though  appropriate  and  consonant  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  drama,  would  be  fatal  to  the  ex])ectation  of 
anything  being  found  to  illustrate  its  earliest  forms. 


TOMRS. 

Like  the  other  Indo-Germanic  races,  the  Greeks  never  were  tomlv 
builders,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  of  this  class  is  found  in  Greece, 
except  the  tombs  of  the  early  l*elasgic  races,  which  were  either  tumuli 
or  treasuries,  as  they  are  popularly  called.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
headstones  and  small  pillars  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  monolithic, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  sculpture  than  of  architecture. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  important  tombs,  some  built  and  others 
cut  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  described  before  in 
speaking  of  the  tombs  of  the  Lycians.  The  built  examples  which 
remain  almost  all  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  though  the  most  mag- 
nificent mausoleum  of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks, 
waB  that  which  the  Queen  Artemisia  erected  at  Halicamassus  to  the 
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memory  of  lier  liiisband,  Matusolus,  which  gave  its  name  to  all  subse- 
quent examples  of  its  class.  It  belonged  to  the  great  period  of  Greek 
art,  and  must  have  been  a  splendid  building,  though  our  possessing  only 
verbal  descriptions  of  it  prevents  our  being  able  to  judge  for  ourselves 
how  far  it  conformed  with  the  rules  of  good  taste. 

We  have  nothing  left  but  imperfect  verbal  descriptions  of  the  do- 
mestic, and  even  of  the  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms ;  and  Pompeii,  though 
half  a  Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  too  corrupt  an  age  to  enable 
us  to  use  .  it  even  as  an  illustration  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  displayed  the  same  exquisite 
taste  which  pervades  ^lot  only  their  monumental  architecture,  but  all 
their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  the  meanest  object,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  were  much  more  irre- 
gular and  picturesque  than  wo  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  they  were. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  their  temples — in  the  Erech- 
theium,  for  instance,  and  at  Eleusis — to  make  every  part  tell  its  own 
tale,  that  an^^hing  like  forced  regularity  must  have  been  offensive  to 
them,  and  they  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly  of  the 
dimensions  required,  and  group  them  so  that  no  one  should  under  any 
circimistances  be  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  architectural  history  of  Greece 
must  be  confined  to  her  temples  and  monumental  erections.  These 
suffice  to  explain  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  to  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  styles  which  have 
yet  been  invented  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA. 

Migration  from  Asia  Minor about  12th  cent.  bx;. 

Tomb  of  Poreenna abont  bx;.  600 

Etniria  becomes  snt^ect  to  Rome ,,         300 


Our  subject  again  carries  iis  back  to  a  very  early  period — that  of  the 
first  introduction  of  art  into  Italy,  for  the  traces  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  direct  our  attention  to  Etniria.  In  describing  the  remains 
found  in  this  country  we  shall  come  to  nothing  very  remarkable  for 
its  bearing  upon  merely  architectural  questions.  The  study  of  the 
monuments  of  Etruria  derives  the  greater  ^lart  of  its  interest  from  its 
historical  importance.  In  this  point  of  view  there  are  perhaps  few 
parts  of  the  world  whose  remains  of  art  are  more  instructive  than 
those  of  Etruria.  Without  the  lessons  which  we  learn  from  them,  the 
architectural  history  of  Rome  is  an  unintelligible  maze ;  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  from  the  earliest  time, 
equally  inexplicable. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  many  controversies  that  have 
of  late  years  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  Etruscans,*  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  thus  much  : — They  were 
an  Asiatic  people  who  12  or  13  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  emi- 
grated from  Lydia,  driven  from  their  home  either  by  the  pressure  of  a 
long  famine  or  by  the  rising  power  of  some  neighbouring  natioti, 
most  probably  that  of  the  Assyrians.  Landed  in  Italy,  they  dis- 
possessed of  some  of  their  cities  the  Umbrians,  a  people  of  similar 
origin  to  themselves,  and  settled  themselves  between  tiie  valleys  of 


^  These  questions  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  *  True  Principles  of  Beauty 
in  Art,'  p.  426  et  seqq. 
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the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.  In  this  fertile  district  they  founded  12  cities, 
and  established  a  federal  union  of  12  states,  which  is  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  race. 

Here  they  appear  to  have  flourished  for  7  or  8  centuries,  receiving 
the  expatriated  Trojans  and  other  similar  accessions  from  their  native 
shores,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  communication  of  commerce  and 
art  with  the  cognate  Pelasgic  races  of  Greece  and  other  parts. 

When  Rome  was  first  founded,  her  kings,  laws,  and  institutions 
were  Etruscan,  and  consequently  of  Asiatic  origin,  though  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  were  probably  of  the  old  Italian  stock.  About  5  cen- 
turies before  Christ  the  Komans  threw  oflf  the  Etruscan  yoke,  and  esta- 
blished the  peculiar  municipal  institutions  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races. 
Eventually,  after  a  contest  of  2  centunes*  duration,  they  conquered  in 
succession  the  several  states  of  the  then  old  and  decrepit  Union,  and 
based  their  colossal  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  parent  nation  of  Etniria. 

Until  the  very  latest  time,  however,  Rome  retained,  both  in  her 
institutions  and  her  arts,  many  peculiarities  derived  from  her  original 
rulers ;  and  it  is  only  by  studying  what  remains  of  the  older  race  that 
we  can  understand  either  the  origin  or  meaning  of  those  peculiar 
features. 

The  origin  of  Etruscan  art  is  beyond  all  doubt  Asiatic,  and  its  ori- 
ginal seat  was  some  part  of  the  countries  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  same  art,  and  from  the  same  source, 
prevailed  in  Greece  under  the  Pelasgi.  In  that  country,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  style  of  art  in  ver}' 
early  times.  It  was  there  amalgamated  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
forms  under  the  Dorians  during  the  4  or  5  centuries  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  extinction  of  the  pure  Pelasgic  style  and  the  rise  of  true 
Hellenic  art.  The  united  style  thus  slowly  ripened  into  that  noble 
and  chastened  art  which  we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  Etruria  the  old  Asiatic  style  enjoyed  no  such  advantages.  It 
there  was  left  without  a  rival  or  associate,  to  luxuriate  in  its  own 
natural  wildness ;  but  it  remained  an  exotic  unsuitcd  to  the  climate. 
It  never  blended  itself  with  the  art  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
planted.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  with  which  it  could  blend  itself. 
It  thus  bore  no  such  fruit  as  in  Greece,  and  could  not  maintain  itself 
after  the  people  which  had  introduced  it  had  succumbed  beneath  the 
superior  energy  of  their  Italian  conquerors. 

Templrs. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  the  Etruscans 
liad  no  temples  worthy  of  the  name.  At  least  no  remains  of  any  are 
now  to  be  found,  and  those  we  read  of  were  small,  though  probably 
highly  ornamented,  wooden  fabrics,  which  of  course  perished  early. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Etruscans  were  an  essentially  tomb-building 
race.  Their  religion  took  very  much  the  character  of  ancestral  wor- 
sliip,  and  it  was  this  jwirticular  feature  of  it  which  left  so  strong  an 
impress  on  the  mythology"  of  Greece  and  Rome.    It  was  not  an  idolatiy, 
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nor  had  it  a  distinct  and  privileged  priesthood ;  consequently  it  was 
devoid  of  all  tendency  to  the  feelings  which  find  their  utterance  in 
architectural  splendour. 

We  know  from  Vitruvius  that  there  were  two  classes  of  temples  in 
Etruria  :  the  firat  circular,  like  their  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  god 
or  demigod;  the  other  rectangular,  with  3  cells  sacred  to  3  deities. 
The  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the  rectangular  temples  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  mere  antiquarian  question.  The  restoration  of  the  eleva- 
tion from  the  description  in  Vitruvius  is  by  no  means  easy  or  certain. 
My  own  belief  is  that  it  resembled  that  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  228),  but  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  enter  into  all  the  reasons 


Plau  and  Section  of  an  Etruscan  Temple. 


for  this  impression,  which  I  have  given  elsewhere.*  In  fact,  these 
temples,  as  architectural  objects,  are  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  de- 
servo  much  consideration.  The  restored  ground-plan  explains  their 
general  arrangements,  as  commonly  admitted  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
mere  circular  cell  with  a  porch.  ITie  Romans  surrounded  it  with 
a  peristyle,  which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They 
magnified  it  afterwards  into  the  most  characteristic  and  splendid  of  all 
their  temples,  the  Pantheon,  whose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement 
and  design,  and  whose  cell  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  that  style. 
The  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  in  all  respects  an  Etruscan 
building ;  and  most  of  the  other  temples  of  the  Romans,  though  affect- 
ing a  peristylar  form,  returned  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  first  instance  from  their  neighbours  and  original  rulers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  simpler  Roman  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  we  were  able  to  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from 
existing  remains  of  the  older ;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as 
we  may  draw  from  the  copies  are  our  only  source  of  information  re- 
specting the  originals. 

We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildings  with  which  the  cities 


True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,  p.  446  et  aeqq. 
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of  Etruria  were  adorned,  except  the  remains  of  iheir  theatres  and 
amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter  was  essentially  Etruscan,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  with  whom  it  became  their  most  charac- 
teristic and  grandest  architectural  object.  Of  the  amphitheatres  of 
ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri,  which,  however,  being 
entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  affords  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
mode  of  construction,  nor  enables  us  to  determine  the  age.  The  general 
dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length,  by  265  in  breadth,  and 
consequently  much  nearer  a  circle  than  those  of  the  Romans  usually 
were ;  but  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are  such  as  were  usually 
found  in  after  times. 

Besides  these  we  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  these  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  architectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  surpass  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  ITieir  works  of  drainage  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  Etruscans 
were  not  an  architectural  people,  and  ha<l  no  temples  or  ])alace8  worthy 
of  attention.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  now 
to  be  found  even  in  ruins,  and,  were  it  not  that  the  study  of  Etruscan 
art  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  tliat  of  Rome,  it  would  hardly  bo  worth 
while  to  try  to  gather  together  and  to  illustrate  the  few  fragments  Mid 
notices  of  it  that  remain. 

Tombs. 

The  tombs  now  found  of  the  Etruscans  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — First,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelling-houses; 
secondly,  the  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  ])e  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds.  The  roc^k- 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  with  only  a  facade  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  a  sepulchral  chaml)er  within  ;  secondly,  those  cut  quite  out 
of  the  rock,  and  standing  free  all  round.  To  this  class  probably  once 
belonged  an  immense  number  of  tombs  built  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
all  these  have  totally  disaj)peared,  and  consequently  the  class,  as  now 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

llie  second  class  may  be  divided  into  those  tiunuli  erected  over 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  Etruria,  and 
those  which  have  chambers  built  above  ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  these  classes  is  the  older.     We  know  that  the  Eg^^tians  buried  in 
iiTes  long  before  the  Etruscans  landed  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chambers.     We  know  too  that 
I  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  in  Syria.    On  the  other 
,  the  tombs  at  Smyrna  (woodcut  Is  o.  148),  the  tresusuries  of  Mycen«, 
I  of  Alyattes,  and  many  others,  are  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
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ctf  the  tumuli,  which  moreover  are  found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
appear  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  being  thus 
doubtful,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  them  architecturally.  It  may  be  assumed,  I  believe,  with  safety, 
that  all  the  modes  which  have  been  enumerated  were  practised  by  the 
Etruscans  at  a  period  very  slightly  subsequent  to  their  migration  into 

itely. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  rock-cut  tombs — those  with  merely  a  fa(^ade 
externally — the  most  remarkable  group  is  that  at  Castel  d'Asso.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  with  hundreds  of  these  tombs 
ranged  along  its  face,  like  houses  in  a  street.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  E^gypt  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  at  Petra,  and  around  all  the  more 
ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  they  generally  consist  of  one  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a  dwelling  chamber,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  have  little  or  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that,  executed  at  a  much  later  period, 
and  under  Roman  domination,  some  tombs  are  found  adorned  with 
frontispieces  of  a  debased  Doric  or  Ionic  order ;  but  such  cannot  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  but  rather  of  that  corruption  of 
style  sure  to  arise  from  a  conquered  people  trying  to  imitate  the  arts 
of  their  rulers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  second  class  of  rock-cut  tombs  will 
be    understood    from 

the  woodcut  No.  229,  i  ,   * 

representing  two  mo- 
numents at  Castel 
d'Asso.  Unfortunately 
neither  is  complete, 
nor  is  there  any  com- 
plete example  known 
t^  exist  of  this  class. 
Perhaps  the  apex  was 
added  structurally  ; 
and  these,  like  all 
such  things  in  Etru- 
ria, have  perished. 
Perhaps,  if  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  terminals 
were  slender  carved 
ornaments,  and  con- 
sequently liable  to  in- 
jury. They  are  usually  restored  by  antiquaries  in  the  shape  of  recti- 
linear pyramids,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  as  far  as  I  know. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination  of  these  monu- 
ments, even  if  added  in  masonry,  was  curvilinear. 

u 


229.     Tombs  at  Castel  d'Asso.    From  the  Annale  del  Instituto. 
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One  remarkable  thing  about  the  rock-cut  tombs  is  the  form  of  their 
mouldings,  which  diflfer  from  any  foimd 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Two  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  230). 
They  are  very  numerous  and  in  great  vari- 
ety, but  do  not  in  any  instance  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  cornice,  nor  of  any  ten- 
dency thereto.  In  place  of  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  only  a  reverse  moulding  alto- 
gether. It  is  probable  that  similar  forms 
will  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  something 
230.  Mouldings  from  Tombs  at  resembling  them  occurs  at  Persepolis  and 
^'  elsewhere.   It  is  remarkable  that  ttds  feature 

did  not  penetrate  to  Eome,  and  that  no  trace  of  its  influence  is  found 

there,  as  might  be  expected.* 

Tumuli. 

The  simplest  and  therefore  perhaps  the  earliest  monument  which 
can  be  erected,  by  a  people  who  reverence  their  departed  relatives, 
over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  is  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  cairn  of  stones, 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  form  among  the  Tartar  races  of  man- 
kind from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  hour.*  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  how  universal  such  monuments  were  among  the  ruder 
tribes  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  improved 
upon  this  by  surrounding  the  base  with  a  podium^  or  supporting  wall  of 
masonry.  This  not  only  defined  its  limits  and  gave  it  dignity,  hut 
enabled  entrances  to  be  made  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  from  a 
mere  hillock  into  a  monumental  structure.  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
this  basement  was  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etruscan  tumuli,  and  when 
it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or  that  it  is 
buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  mound.  No  doubt  such  a  stone  basement 
may  easily  have  been  removed  by  the  peasantry,  or  buried,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariably  the  case.  It  seems  that  the 
enclosure  was  frequently  a  circle  of  stones  or  monumental  steles,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  tumulus  stood.  The  monuments  have  hitherto 
been  so  carelessly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  details  of  their  structure. 
Nor  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a  comparison  with  other 
tiunuli  of  cognate  races.  The  description  by  Herodotus  of  the  tomb 
of  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  that  by  Pausanias  of  those  of  Epytus  in  Arcadia, 
and  the  appearances  of  those  at  Mycenro  and  Orchomenus^  might  be 
interpreted  either  way ;  but  those  at  Smyrna,  and  a  great  number  at 
least  of  those  in  Pltruria,  have  the  circle  of  stones  as  a  supporting  base 
to  the  mound. 


A 


'  Even  in  more  modern  times  I  know  of  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 
no  building  showing  a  trace  of  these  forms  ex-         '  See  woodcut  No.  90,  which  migfai almost 

cept  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  liavenna.   This,  be  taken  for  a  representatioD  of  an  Etruscso 

however,  is  Etruscan  both  in  form  and  detail,  tomb. 
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These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  niunbers  in  every 
necropolis  of  Etruria.  A  large  space  is  generally  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose outside  the  walls  of  all  the  great  cities.  In  these  cemeteries  the 
tumuli  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets.  Even  now  we  can 
count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  largest 
cities — at  Vulci,  for  instance — almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  them  are  now  worn  down  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ground,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  an 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  been  rifled  at  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discovered 
almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  and  how 
much  even  now  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  vast  mine  of  antiquity 
can  be  said  to  be  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  those  that  have  been  opened 
in  modem  times  is  at  Cervetere,  the 
ancient  Csere,  known  as  the  Regu- 
lini  Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names 
of  its  discoverers. 

Like  a  Nubian  pyramid  or  Bud- 
dhist tope,  it  consists  of  an  inner 
and  older  tumulus,  around  and  over 
which  another  has  been  added.  In 
the  outer  mound  are  5  tombs  either  of  dependent  or  inferior  personages. 
These  were  rifled  long  ago  ;  but  the  outer  pyramid  having  effectually 


^^ 


Plan  of  Regulini  Galeassi  Tomb. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


Sections  of  Regulini  Galeassi  Tomb.    From  Canlna's  Etruria  AnUca. 
Scale  for  large  section.  50  ft  to  l  in. 
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con f sealed  tlie  entrance  to  the  principal  tomb,  it  remained  untonched 
till  ven^  lately,  when  it  yielded  to  its  discoverers  a  richer  collection  of 
ornaments  and  utensils  in  gold  and  bronze  than  have  ever  been  found 
in  one  place  before. 

The  dimensions  and  arrangements  of  this  tumulus  will  be  under- 
st4)od  from  woodcuts  Nos.  231  and  282,  and  from  the  two  sections  of 
the  principal  tomb  which  are  annexed  to  them. 
These  last  display  an  irregularity  of  construction 
very  unusual  in  such  cases,  for  which  no  cause 
can  be  assigned.  The  usual  section  is  perfectly 
regular,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  233), 
taken  from  another  tomb  at  the  same  place. 

These  chambers,  like  all  those  of  the  early 

Etruscans,  are  vaulted  on  the  horizontal  principle, 

like  the  tombs  at  Mycenae  and  Orchomenus.    None 

found  in  Italy  are  at  all  equal  to  those  of  Greece  in 

dimensions  or  beauty  of  construction. 

Woodcut  No.  234  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  principal  chamber  in 

the  Regulini  Galeassi  tomb,  showing  the  position  of  the  furniture  found 

in  it  when  first  opened,  ccmsisting  of  biers  or  bedsteads,  shields,  arrows, 

and  vessels  of  vcuious  sorts. 
A  number  of  vases  are  hung 
in  a  curious  recess  in  the 
roof,  the  form  of  which 
would  be  inexplicable  but 
for  the  utensils  found  in  it. 
With  this  clue  to  its  mean- 
ing we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  represents  a  place 
for  hanging  such  vessels  in 
the  houses  of  the  living. 

All  the  ti-easuies  foimd 
in  this  tomb  are  in  the  old- 
est stj'le  of  Etruscan  art, 
and  are  so  similar  to  the 
bronzes  and  ornaments 
brought  by  Layard  from 
Assyria  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  they  had  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  tomb, 
with  its  contents,  probably 
dates  from  the  9th  or  lOth 
century  before  the  Chriih 
tian  era. 

The  largest  tomb  hi> 
therto  discovered  in  Etmria  is  now  known  as  the  Cocumella,  in  the 
necropolis  at  Vulci.  It  is  rather  more  than  240  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
originally  could  not  have  been  less  than  115  or  120  ft.  in  height,  thougb 
now  it  only  rises  to  50  ft. 


■i.Aecf»/fy>%. 
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Near  its  oentro  are  the  remains  of  two  solid  towei-s,  one  circular, 
the  other  square,  neither  of  them  actually  central,  nor  are  they  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  understand  how  they  can  have  formed  a 
l>art   of   any    symmetrical  ---—_  - - 

design.    A  plan  and  a  view  , ':    /  ^  > . :  !..>>.. 

of  the  present  appearance  \ 

of  this  monument  are  given 
in  the  woodcuts,  Nos.  235 
and  236. 

This  timiulus,  with  its 
principal  remaining  fea- 
tures thus  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  centre,  may 
possibly  assist  us  to  under- 
stand the  curious  descrip- 
tion found  in  Pliny  *  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsenna.  This 
description  is  quoted  from 
Varro,  being  evidently  re- 
garded by  Pliny  himself  as 
not  a  little  apocryphal. 
According  to  this  account 

it  consisted  of  a  square  basement  300  ft.  each  way,  from  which  arose  5 
pyramids,  united  at  the  summit  by  a  bronze  circle  or  cupola.  This  was 
again  surmounted  by  4  other  pyramids,  the  summits  of  which  were 
again  united  at  a  height  of  300  ft.  from  the  ground.  From  this  point 
rose  still  5  more  pyramids,  whose  height  Varro  (from  modesty,  as  Pliny 
surmises)  omits  to  state,  but  which  was  estimated  in  Etruscan  tradi- 
tions at  the  same  height  as  the  rest  of  the  monument.  This  last  state- 
ment, which  does  not  rest  on  any  real  authority,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  exaggerated ;  but  if  we  t^ke  the  total  height  as  about  400  ft.,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  when  all  the  buildings  were 
low,  such  a  structure,  as  high  as  the  steeple  at  Salisbur}^  would  appear 
fabulous ;  but  the  vast  piles  that  have  l>een  erected  by  tomb-building 
races  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  render  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Varro  was  justified  in  what  he  asserted. 


View  of  Oocumella,  Vuld. 


Plin.  Hist,  xxjLTU  13. 
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231.       Tomb  of  Aruns,  Albano 


Near  the  gate  of  Albano  is  found  a  small  tomb  of  5  pyramidal  pillars 
rising  from  a  square  base,  exactly  corresponding  with  Varro's  descrip- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna.  It  is  called  by  tradi- 
tion the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  though  the  character  of 

the  mouldings  with  which  it  is  adorned 
would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  a  more  mo- 
dem date.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  podium, 
on  which  are  placed  5  pyramids,  a  large 
one  in  the  centre  and  4  smaller  ones  at 
the  angles.  Its  present  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  237). 
There  are  not  in  Etruria  any  features 
sufficiently  marked  to  characterise  a  style 
of  architecture,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
accessories  which  can  be  considered  to 
constitute  an  order.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  square  piers 
support  the  roof;  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances rounded  pillars  are  found,  but 
these  are  either  without  mouldings  or 
ornamented  only  with  Roman  details,  be- 
traying the  lateness  of  their  execution. 
The  absence  of  built  examples  of  the  class 
of  tombs  found  in  the  rock  prevents  us  from  recognising  any  of  those 
peculiarities  of  construction  which  sometimes  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  more  purely  ornamental  parts. 
From  their  city  gates,  their  aqueducts  and  bridges,  we  know  that 
the  Etruscans  used  the  radiating  arch,  with  deep  voussoirs  and  elegant 
mouldings,  at  an  early  ago,  giving  it  that  character  of  strength  which 
the  Romans  afterwards  imparted  to  their  works  of  the  same  class.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome  (woodcut  No.  192)  must  be  considered  as  a 

work  executed  under  Etrus- 
can superintendence,  and  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  the 
class. 

At  the  same  time  the 
Etruscans  used  the  pointed 
arch,  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  predilection  for  it 
which  characterised  the  cog- 
nate Pelasgian  race  in  Greece. 
A  gateway  at  Arpino  (wood- 
cut No.  238)  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  at  Thoricus, 
but  larger  and  more  elegant; 
and  there  are  many  speci- 
of  the  same  class  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an  aqueduct  at 
ium,  shown  in  woodcut  No.  239,  is  a  curious  transition  specimen. 


Gateway  at  Arpino. 
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where  the  two  stones  meeting  at  the  apex  (usually  called  the  Egyj)tian 
form,  heing  the  first  step 
towards  the  tnio  arch)  are 
combined  with  a  substruc- 
ture of  horizontal  converging 
masonry. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  horizontal  arch 
is  a  legitimate  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  may  have 
been  used  long  after  the 
principle  of  the  radiating 
arch  was  known.  Tlie  great 
convenience  of  the  latter,  as 
enabHng  large  spaces  to  be 
spanned  even  with  brick  or 
the  smallest  stones,  and  thus 

dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  stones  of  very  large  dimensions,  led 
ultimately  to  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequently,  when  the  pointed 
form  of  the  radiating  arch  was  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  the 
retention  of  the  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  entirely  abandoned. 


Aqncduct  at  Tuscuhim. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
ROME. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We  now  approach  the  last  revolution  that  completed  and  closed  the 
great  cycle  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have 
seen  Art  spring  Minerva-liko  perfect  from  the  head  of  her  great  parent, 
in  i^ypt.  We  have  admired  it  in  Assyria,  rich,  varied,  hut  unstable ; 
aiming  at  everything,  but  never  attaining  maturity  or  perfection.  We 
have  tried  to  trace  the  threads  of  early  I*elasgic  art  in  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Etruria,  spreading  its  influence  over  the  world,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  other  arts  which  the  Pelasgi  were  incapable  of  developing.  We 
have  seen  all  those  elements  gathered  together  in  Greece,  the  essence 
extracted  from  each,  and  tlie  whole  combined  into  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  combinations  of  intellectual  power  that  the  world  has  yet 
witnessed.  We  have  now  only  to  contemplate  the  last  act  in  the  great 
drama,  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  catastrophe  by  which  all  these 
styles  of  architectm*e  were  collected  in  wild  confusion  in  Eome,  and 
perished  beneath  the  luxury  and  crimes  of  that  mighty  people. 

View  them  as  we  will,  the  arts  of  Rome  were  never  an  indigenous  or 
natural  production  of  the  soil  or  people,  but  an  aggregation  of  foreign 
styles  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  and  time-honoured  forms  of 
Pagan  antiquity  to  the  new  development  of  Christian  arts.  We  can- 
not of  course  suppose  that  tlie  Romans  foresaw  the  result  to  which 
their  amalgamation  of  previous  styles  was  tending,  still  they  advanced 
as  steadily  towards  that  result  as  if  a  prophetic  spirit  had  guided  them 
to  a  well-defined  conception  of  what  was  to  be.  It  was  not  however 
permitted  to  the  Romans  to  complete  this  tiisk.  Long  before  the  ancient 
methods  and  ideas  had  been  completely  moulded  into  the  now,  the 
power  of  Rome  sank  beneath  her  corruption,  and  a  long  pause  took 
place,  during  which  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
point  they  had  reached  in  the  age  of  Constantine.  Indeed  in  many 
respects  they  receded  from  it  during  the  dark  ages.  When  they  re- 
appeared in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  it  was  in  an  entirely  new  garb, 
and  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  origin — so  distinct  indeed  that  it 
appears  more  like  a  reinvention  than  a  reproduction  of  forms  long  since 
familiar  to  the  Roman  world.  Thus  had  Rome  retained  her  power 
and  pre-eminence  a  ccntuiy  or  two  longer,  a  style  might  have  been 
elaborated  as  distinct  fiom  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  complete 
in  itself,  as  our  pointed  Gothic,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful.    Such  was 
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not  the  destiny  of  the  world  ;  and  what  wo  have  now  to  do  is  to  ex- 
amine this  stylo  of  transition  as  we  find  it  in  ancient  Rome,  and  fami- 
liarise ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  during  the  three  centuries  of  its 
existence,  as  without  this  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic  era  would 
for  ever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value  of  the  Eoman 
style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  which  its  mysteries  may  be 
unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had  the  transition  been 
carried  through  in  the  hands  of  an  art-loving  and  artistic  people,  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Rome  must  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  for  their  buildings  surpass  *in  scale  those  of  Egypt, 
and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  pretend  to  combine  iho 
beauties  of  both.  In  constructive  ingenuity  they  far  surpass  anything 
the  world  had  seen  up  to  their  time,  but  this  cannot  redeem  their 
offences  against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  of  their  productions  to  com- 
mand our  admiration  as  works  of  art,  nor  entitle  them  to  rank  as  models 
to  be  followed  either  literally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  her  existence,  Rome 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence ;  and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  palaces  being  built,  and  of 
works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertaken  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  city ;  and  we  have  even  now  more  remains  of  kingly  than  we 
have  of  consular  Rome. 

After  expelling  her  kings,  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  she 
existed  as  a  republic  for  500  years,  and  during  this  long  age  of  bar- 
barism she  did  nothing  to  advance  science.  Literature  was  almost 
wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has  come 
down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a  city  of  a  tenth  part  of 
her  power  and  magnitude.  Inhere  is  probably  no  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  of  a  capital  city  existing  so  long,  populous  and  peace- 
ful at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  monuments  or  any  magnificence  to  dignify 
her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthage  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  plundered,  and  Egj^t,  with  her  long-treasured 
art,  had  become  a  dependent  province,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Romans,  but  the  sole  capital  of  the  civilised  world.  Into  her  lap 
were  poured  all  the  artistic  riches  of  the  world ;  to  Rome  flocked  all 
who  sought  a  higher  distinction  or  a  more  extended  field  than  their 
own  provincial  capitals  could  then  afford.  She  thus  became  the  centre 
of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  science  then  known  ;  and  so  far  at  least  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her  previous  neglect.  It 
seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact,  that  during  the  three  centuries  of  the 
Empire  more  and  larger  buildings  were  erected  in  Rome  and  her  de- 
pendent cities  than  ever  were  erected  in  a  like  period  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pro- 
gressive development  and  increasing  population,  joined  to  comparative 
peace  and  security,  had  acciunulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Meditor- 
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ranean  a  mass  of  people  enjoying  material  prosperity  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  All  this  cnlminated  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  the  ancient  world  was  then  fhll, 
and  a  more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  than  the  Koman 
empire  then  displayed  never  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with  its 
neighbour  in  the  erection  of  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  edifices  for 
public  use  or  private  luxur3\  In  all  cases  these  display  fiir  more 
evidence  of  wealth  and  power  than  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  that  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  correct  elaboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Kotwith- 
standing  all  tliis,  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  mass,  a  grandeur  in  the 
conception,  and  a  certain  expression  of  power  in  all  these  Koman  re- 
mains which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe,  and  force  him 
to  admire  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment.  These  qualities,  coupled 
with  the  associations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  brick  and  every 
stone,  render  the  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive.  It  was  with 
imperial  Home  that  the  ancient  world  perished  ;  it  was  in  her  domi- 
nions that  the  new  and  Christian  world  was  bom.  All  that  was  great 
in  Heathendom  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tied,  it  is  true,  into  an 
inextricable  knot,  wliich  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians,  who 
moulded  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  that  polity  and  those  arts 
which  will  next  occujiy  our  attention.  To  Home  all  previous  history 
tends ;  from  Home  all  modem  history  springs :  to  her  therefore,  and 
to  her  arts,  wo  inevitably  turn,  if  not  to  admire,  at  least  to  learn,  and, 
if  not  to  imitate,  at  least  to  wonder,  to  contemplate  a  phase  of  art  as 
unknown  to  previous  as  to  subsequent  history,  and,  if  properly  imder- 
stood,  more  replete  with  instruction  than  any  other  form  hitherto 
known.  Though  the  lesson  we  learn  from  it  is  far  oftener  what  to 
avoid  than  what  to  follow,  still  there  is  such  wisdom  to  be  gathered 
from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  the  onward  path,  and  might  lead  us  to  a 
far  higher  grade  than  it  was  given  to  Home  herself  ever  to  attain. 
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The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  an  Indo-Germanic  race  who 
establiahed  themselves  in  a  country  previously  occupied  by  Pclasgians. 
Their  principal  neighbour  on  one  side  was  Etruria,  a  Pelasgian  nation. 
On  the  other  hand  was  Magna  Greecia,  which  had  been  colonised  in 
very  early  ages  by  Hellenic  or  Indo-Germanic  settlors.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  the  architecture  of  the  Eomans  should  not  be  in 
fswt  a  mixture  of  that  of  these  two  people.  As  a  style  of  transition,  it 
was  only  a  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  the  two  styles.  The  real  fusion 
took  place  many  long  centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  the  Roman 
pei:iod  they  remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring 
almost  every  feature  to  its  origin. 

From  the  Greeks  they  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  temple, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  over 
used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella  of  the  Greek  temples  not  being 
sufficient  for  their  purposes.  The  principal  Etruscan  temples,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half  occupied 
by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the  portico  never 
extended.  The  Roman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  : 
it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its  breadth,  but 
the  colonnade  never,  I  believe,  entirely  surrounds  the  building.  Some- 
times it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front,  but  more  gene- 
rally the  ceUa  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  part,  though  frequently 
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omamcnted  by  a  false  peristyle  of  three-quarter  columnfi  attached  io 
its  walls. 

Besides  this  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular 
form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favourite 
form.  As  used  by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a  peristyle 
of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on  an  Etruscan  form. 
In  early  times  these  circular  temples  were  dedicated  to  Vesta,  Cybele, 
or  some  god  or  goddess  either  imknown  or  not  generally  worshipped 
by  the  Indo-Germanic  races ;  but  in  latter  times  this  distinction  wa« 
lost  sight  of. 

A  more  important  characteristic  which  the  Romans  borrowed  fix)m 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arch.  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks ;  yet  none  of  those  people,  perhapn 
excepting  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  have  used  it  as  a  feature  in  their 
ornamental  architecture  ;  but  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Romans  adopted  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  temples  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  their  peristylar  circular 
ones.  In  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  imiversal  feature, 
but  generally  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
the  Colosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched ;  but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-arranged  Grecian  columns, 
with  their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Roman  art ;  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  place  of  these 
columns  would  have  been  far  better  supplied  by  buttresses  or  panels, 
or  some  more  correctly  constructive  expedient. 

After  having  thoroughly  familiarised  themselves  with  the  forms  of 
the  arch  as  an  architectural  feature,  the  Romans  made  a  bold  stride  in 
advance  by  applying  it  as  a  vault  lx)th  to  the  circidar  and  rectang^ar 
forms  of  buildings.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  the  Basilica 
of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Hotimda 
of  the  Pantheon,  both,  probably,  of  nearly  the  same  age.  In  these 
buildings  the  Roman  architects  so  completely  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  former  styles  as  to  entitle  them  almost  to  claim 
the  invention  of  a  new  style  of  architecture.  It  would  have  required 
some  more  practice  to  invent  details  appropriate  to  the  purpose ;  still 
these  two  buildings  are  to  this  hour  unsurjiassed  for  boldness  of  con- 
ception and  just  appreciation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  new  invention 
ought  to  be  applied.  This  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  as  fer 
as  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  is  concerned.  In  simple  grandeur  it 
is  as  yet  unequalled  ;  its  faults  are  those  of  detail  only.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  judge  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  from  its  ruined  state  ;  but  in  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  remains,  in  boldness  and  majesty  it  must 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other  example,  though  it  must  have  re- 
quired more  familiarity  with  the  style  to  manage  so  complicated  a  fomi 
aa  a])propriatoly  as  the  HimpVer  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 
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These  two  buildings  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  progress  the 
Konians  wore  able  to  make  in  the  invention  of  a  new  style  of  archi- 
tectxiro,  and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors.  It  is 
worth  remarking  how,  in  transplanting  Roman  architecture  to  the  new 
capital,  the  semi-Oriental  nation  seized  on  their  own  circular  form, 
and,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  their  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
Byzantine  style.  There  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  wholly 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rectangular  form  with  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  appropriated  by  the 
Teutonic  nations  of  the  West  with  as  distinct  a  rejection  of  the  circular 
and  domical  forms,  except  in  so  far  as  an  Eastern  people  still  were 
mixed  up  with  them.  Thus  in  Italy  both  continued  long  to  be  used, 
the  one  as  a  baptistery,  the  other  as  a  church,  but  always  distinct  as  in 
Korae.  In  France  they  were  so  completely  fused  into  one  that  it  re- 
quires considerable  knowledge  of  architectural  analysis  to  separate  them 
again  into  their  component  parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular 
form  altogether,  and  so  they  did  in  Germany,  excej)t  when  under 
French  influence.  Each  race  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of 
Rome,  and  used  it  with  the  improvements  it  had  acquired  during  its 
employment  in  the  imperial  city. 

Ordeks. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attempting  to  classify  the 
objects  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  immense  variety  of  their  appli- 
cation, as  compared  with  other  styles.  In  Egj^pt  there  are  only  palaces 
and  tombs.  In  Greece  architecture  was  almost  wholly  confined  to 
temples  and  theatres ;  in  Etniria  to  tombs.  In  Rome  we  have  temples, 
basilicas,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces,  tombs,  arches  of 
triumph  and  pillars  of  victory,  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  all  equally 
objects  of  architectural  skill.  The  best  of  these,  in  fact,  are  those 
which  other  countries  neglected.  Thoy  would  have  been  noble  works 
indeed  had  it  not  been  that  the  Romans  sought  to  apply  to  them  the 
orders  and  details  which  were  meant  only  for  the  temples  in  other 
nations.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  these  orders  were  nearly  dying 
out,  or  were  at  least  reduced  to  mere  subordinate  ornaments.  The  next 
step  woidd  have  been  their  entire  abolition,  when  the  Roman  would 
have  been  a  new  and  complete  style ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  this  last 
step  was  denied  them,  and  the  orders  therefore  are  still  an  essential 
part  of  Roman  art.  These  are  most  important  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  gradually  die  out  as  we  ai)i»roach  that  of  (^mstantine. 

The  Doric. 

Adopting  the  usual  classification,  the  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is 
the  Doric,  which,  like  everything  else  in  this  style,  takes  a  place 
about  half-way  between  the  INiscan  wooden  posts  and  the  nobly  simple 
order  of  the  Greeks.  It  no  doubt  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former,  but  for  monumental  purposes  infinitely  inferior  to  the  latter. 
It  was,  however,  more  manageable ;  and  for  forums  or  court-yards^  or 
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as  a  three-quarter  colunm  between  arcades,  it  was  better  adapted  to 
their  pjirposes  than  the  severer  Greek,  which,  when  so  employed,  not 

only  loses  almost  all  its  beauty,  but  be- 
comes more  unmeaning  than  the  Roman. 
This  was  apparently  felt;  for  there  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  Doric 
temple  throughout  the  Roman  world; 
and  it  would  in  consequence  be  most 
imfair  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
a  mere  utilitarian  prop  and  an  order 
which  the  most  refined  artists  in  the 
world  spent  all  their  ingenuity  in  ren- 
dering the  most  perfect  of  architectural 
objects. 

The  addition  of  an  independent  base 
made  the  order  much  more  generally 
useful,  and  its  adoption  brought  it  much 
more  into  harmony  with  the  other  two 
orders,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  its  introduction.  The 
key-note  of  Roman  architecture  was  the 
Corinthian  order ;  and  as,  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  tall  many-storied  buildings,  they  were  forced  to  use 
the  three  orders  together,  often  one  over  the  other,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  three  should  be  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  which, 

except  when  thus  used  in  combination, 
must  be  confessed  to  have  very  little  claim 
to  our  admiration. 


Ionic. 

The  Romans  wore  much  more  unfortu- 
nate in  their  modifications  of  the  Ionic 
order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced 
into  the  Doric.  They  never  seem  to  have 
either  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
employed  it  except  as  a  mezzo  termtne  be- 
tween the  other  two.  In  its  own  native  East 
this  order  had  originally  only  been  used 
in  porticos  between  piers  or  antas^  where  of 
course  only  one  face  was- shown,  and  there 
were  no  angles  to  be  turned.  When  the 
Greeks  adopted  it  they  used  it  in  temples 
of  Doric  form,  and  in  consequence  were 
obliged  to  introduce  a  capital  at  each  angle, 
with  two  voluted  faces  in  juxtaposition  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
When  the  Romans  took  it  up,  impatient  of  control,  they  turned  all  the 
volutes  angularly,  making  them  mere  horns,  and  destroying  all  the 
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meaning  and  all  the  grace  of  the  order.  This  was  not  effected  at  once, 
but  was  the  result  of  a  great  many  attempts  to  get  over  the  diflBculties 
inherent  in  the  employment  of  this  order. 

AVhen  used  as  a  three-quarter  column  these  alterations  were  not 
required,  and  then 
the   order  looked  ^~ 
more  like  what  it 
originally      was  ; 
but   even   in  this 
state  it  was  never 
equal  to  the  Greek 
examples,  and  gradually  dete- 
riorated to  the  coiTtipt  fomi 
as  seen  in  the  Temjkle  of  Con- 
cord in  the  Forum,  which  iB 
the  most  degenerate  example 
of  the  order  now  to  be  found 
in  Eoman  remains. 

Corinthian. 

The  fate  of  this  order  in 
the  hands  of  the  Koinans  wus 
different  from  that  of  the  other 
two.  The  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders  had  reached  tlieir  acmo 
of  perfection  in  th*.^  hands  of 
the  Grecian  artists >  tmd  seem 
to  have  been  iuL-upablo  of 
further  improvement.  The 
Corinthian,  on  the  contrary » 
was  a  recent  invention  :  and 
although  nothing  can  Biiri>oBfl 
the  elegance  and  gi-aco  with 
which  the  Greeks  adorned  it, 
this  new  capital  never  ac- 
quired with  them  that  fulness 
and  strength  requisite  to  ren- 
der it  an  appropriate  archi- 
tectural ornament.  These 
were  added  to  it  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  rather  perhaps  by 
Grecian  artists  acting  under 
their  direction,  who  thus,  as 
shown  in  the  woodcut  No. 
242,  produced  a  colimm  which 
for  richness  combined  with  proportion  and  architectural  fitness  has 
hardly  been  surpassed.  The  base  is  elegant  and  appropriate ;  the  shaft  is 
of  the  most  pleasing  proportion,  and  the  fluting  gives  it  just  the  requisite 
degree  of  richness  and  no  more ;  and  the  capital,  though  borderixv^  ^srcs. 
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over-omainontation,  is  so  well  arranged  as  tp  appear  jnst  suited  to  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  The  acanthus-leaves,  it  is  true,  go  to  the  very  verge 
of  that  degree  of  direct  imitation  of  nature  which  is  allowable  in  archi- 
tectural ornaments  ;  but  they  are  disposed  so  formally,  and  there  still 
remains  so  much  that  is  conventional  in  them,  that,  though  an  extreme 
example,  they  are  not  perhaps  justly  open  to  criticism  on  this  account. 

The  entablature  is  not  so  admirable  as  the  column.  The  architrave 
is  too  richly  carved.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  arose  from  the 
artist  having  copied  in  carving  what  the  Greeks  had  only  painted,  and 
thus  produced  a  complexity  far  from  pleasing. 

The  frieze,  as  wo  now  find  it,  is  perfectly  plain ;  but  this  undoubt- 
edly was  not  the  case  when  originally  erected.  It  either  must  have 
been  painted  (in  which  ease  the  whole  order  of  course  was  also 
painted),  or  ornamented  with  scrolls  or  figures  in  bronze,  which  may 
probably  have  been  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  perhaps  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  architrave, 
of  being  over  rich,  though  this  evidently  arose  from  the  same  cause,  of 
repeating  in  carving  what  ought  only  to  be  painted;  and  to  our 
northern  eyes  at  least  it  looks  more  appropriate  for  internal  than  for 
external  architecture,  but,  under  the  purer  skies  where  it  was  invented 
and  used,  this  remark  is  i)erhap8  hardly  applicable. 

ITie  order  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our  notions, 
a  nobler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than  that  of 
the  Temple  of  J  upiter  Stator.  Tlie  shafts  are  of  one  block,  unfluted ; 
the  capital  plainer ;  and  the  whole  entablature,  tliough  as  coirectly 
proportional,  is  far  less  ornamented,  so  as  to  suit  the  greater  simplicity 
of  the  whole. 

The  order  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 
example  intennediate  between  these  tT\'o.  The  columns  are  in  this 
instance  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  architrave  is 
plain.  The  frieze,  however,  is  ornamented  with  more  taste  than  any 
other  in  Rome,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  extmiple  of  those  conventional 
representations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited  to  archi- 
tectural purposes — more  like  nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  still 
avoiding  direct  imitation  sufficiently  to  i>revent  the  affectation  of  the 
ornament  pretending  to  appear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

The  Maison  (^uarree  at  Nismes  presents  an  example  of  a  frieze  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste,  while  at  Baalbec,  and  in  some  other  ex- 
amples, we  have  friezes  so  over-ornamented  that  the  effect  is  fia*  more 
offeniiive,  from  utter  want  of  repose,  than  even  the  baldnefis  of  the 
frieze  of  the  T'emple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  its  pi-esent  state  is,  from  the 
opposite  extrenio. 

Besides  these  tliero  are  at  least  50  varieties  of  Corinthian  capitab 
to  be  found  either  in  Rome  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Umpire, 
all  executed  within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Rome  continued 
to  bo  the  Imperial  city.  Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  an  elegant 
simplicity,  evidently  betraying  the  liand  of  a  Grecian  artist,  but  some 
of  them  show  a  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament,  too  characterifltic  of 
Uoiwin  art  in  general.    Many  of  them  contain,  however,  the  genus  of 
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somethiiig  better  than  wcub  accomplished  in  that  age ;  and  a  collection 
of  them  would  afford  more  usefttl  suggestions  for  designing  capitals  than 
have  yet  been  available  to  modem  artist^). 

Composite  Order. 

Among  their  various  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  order  which  has  just  been 
described,  the  Eomans  hit  upon  one  which 
is  extremely  characteristic  of  their  whole 
style  of  art.  This  is  known  by  the  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  the  Composite  order, 
though  virtually  it  is  more  like  the  typical 
examples  of  the  Corinthian  order  than 
many  of  those  classed  imder  the  latter 
denomination. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  the  weakness  of  the  small  volutes 
supporting  the  angles  of  the  abacus.     A 
true  artist  would  have  remedied  this  by 
adding  to  their  strength,  and  carrj'ing  up 
the  fulness  of  the  capital  to  the  top.     The 
Romans  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper  part,  and  substituted  an  Ionic 
capital  instead.    Their  only  original  idea,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  art, 
was  that  of  the  putting  two  dissimilar  things  together  to  make  one 
which    should    combine 
the    beauties    of    both, 
though  in  fact  the  one 
only  serves   to   destroy 
the  other.     In  the  Com- 
posite capital  they  never 
could  hide  the  junction ; 
and  consequently,  though 
rich  and  in  some  respects 
an  improvement  on  the 
order  out  of   which    it 
grew,  this  capital  never 
came   into  general   use, 
and  has  seldom  found  fa- 
vour except  amongst  the 
blindest  admirers  of  all 
that  the  Romans  did. 

In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Empire  the  Romans 
attempted  another  inno- 
vation which    promised 

fax  better  success,  and  with  very  little  more  elaboration  would  have 
been  a  great  gain  to  the  principles  of  architectural  design.     This  was 


Corinthian  Base,  now  found  in  Church  of  St.  Praxede 
In  Rome. 
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the  introduction  of  the  Persian  or  Assyrian  base,  modified  to  suit  the 
details  of  the  Corinthian  or  Composite  orders.  If  they  had  always  used 
this  instead  of  the  square  pedestals  on  which  they  mounted  their 
columns,  and  had  attenuated  the  pillars  slightly  when  used  with 
arcades,  they  would  have  avoided  many  of  the  errors  they  fell  into. 
The  invention,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  generally  used  ;  and  the 
forms  already  introduced  continued  to  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  a  Persepolitan  base  for  an  Ionic  and  even  for  a  Corinthian 
column  would  be  among  the  greatest  improvements  that  could  be  intro- 
duced, especially  for  internal  architecture. 


lUiniibuihiiiikmi 


Composite  Arcades. 

The  true  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  columnar 
ordinances  we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  arrangement  of  2  pillars 
placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own  height, 
and  having  a  very  long  entablature,  which  in  consequence  required  to 
be  supported  in  the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from  piers.     This,  as 

will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, was  in  fact  merely  a  screen  of 
Grecian  architecture  placed  in  firont 
of  a  construction  of  Etruscan  design. 
Though  not  without  a  certain  richness 
of  effect,  still,  as  used  by  the  Eomans, 
these  two  systems  remain  too  distinctly 
dissimilar  for  the  result  to  be  pleasing, 
and  thoir  use  necessitated  certain  sup- 
plemental arrangements  by  no  means 
agreeable.  In  the  first  place,  the  co- 
lumns had  to  be  mounted  on  pedestals, 
or  otherwise  an  entablature  propor- 
tional to  their  size  would  have  been 
too  heavy  and  too  important  for  a  thing 
so  useless  and  so  avowedly  a  mere  orna- 
ment. A  projecting  key-stone  was  also 
introduced  into  the  arch.  This  was  imobjectionable  in  itself,  but,  when 
projecting  so  far  as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  over- 
powered the  arch  without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Romans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  3  orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonise  the  con- 
struction with  the  ornamentation,  but  without  much  effect.  They  seem 
always  to  have  felt  the  discordance  as  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got  rid  of 
it,  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  quite  dear.  The 
most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  by 
omitting  the  pillars  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  aa  is  usually 
done,  round  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  fiieze  and  cornices  into 
the  wall,  using  them  as  a  string-course.  A  slight  degree  of  practice 
would  soon  have  enabled  them — ^by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off  il» 
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angles,  or  some  such  expedient — to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  light- 
ness or  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  to  have  invented  a 
new  order. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  course  that  the  Eomans  pursued.  What 
they  did  was  to  remove  the  pier  altogether,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  pillar  taken  down  from  its  pedestal.  This  of  course  was  not 
effected  at  once,  but  was  the  result  of  many  trials  and  expedients.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  theser  is  observed  in  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord 
before  alluded  to,  in  which  a  concealed  arch  is  thrown  from  the  head 
of  each  pillar,  but  above  the  entablature,  so  as  to  take  the  whole  weight 
of  the  superstructure  from  off  the  cornice  between  the  pillars.  AVhen 
once  this  was  done  it  was  perceived  that  so  deep  an  entablature  was  no 
longer  required,  and  that  it  might  be  either  wholly  omitted,  as  was 
sometimes  done,  in  the  centre  intercolumniation,  or  at  all  events  very 
much  attenuated.  There  is  an  old  temple  at  Talavera  in  Spain,  which 
is  a  good  example  of  the  former  expedient ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  latter.  There  the  architrave  is  cut  off  so  as  merely  to  form  a 
block  over  each  of  the  pillars,  and  the  frieze  and  cornice  only  are  car- 
ried across  from  one  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  while  a  bold  arch  is 
thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  weight  from 
off  a  member  which  has  at  last  become  a  mere  ornamental  part  of  the 
style. 

In  the  preceding  reign  we  find  all  these  changes  already  introduced 
into  domestic  architecture,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  next  page, 
representing  the  great  court  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  where 
at  one  end  the  entablature  is  wholly  omitted  for  the  central  inter- 
columniation, and  at  the  sides  the  arches  spring  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns. 

Had  the  Romans  at  this  period  been  attempting  to  improve  their 
external  architecture,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  the  entire  omission  of  the  entablature ;  but  at 
this  time  almost  all  their  efforts  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of 
Eoman  art,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,  is  a  trans- 
ition from,  the  external  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to  the  internal  archi- 
tecture of  the  Christians.  At  first  we  see  the  cells  of  the  temple  gra- 
dually enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  peristyle,  and  at  last,  as  in  the 
Pantheon,  entirely  overpowering  them.  Their  basilicas  and  halls  be- 
come more  important  than  their  porticos,  and  the  exterior  is  in  almost 
every  instance  sacrificed  to  the  internal  arrangements.  For  an  interior, 
an  arch  resting  on  a  circular  colimm  is  obviously  far  more  appropriate 
than  one  resting  on  a  pier.  Externally,  on  the  contrary,  the  square 
pier  is  most  suitable,  because  a  pillar  cannot  support  a  wall  of  suflScient 
thickness.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  until  the  Gothic  architects 
devised  the  plan  of  coupling  two  or  more  pillars  together ;  but  this 
point  had  not  been  reached  at  the  time  when  Borne  fell,  and  all  pro- 
gress in  art  was  effectually  checked  for  a  time. 
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Tkmples. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  the  inquirer  into  the  archi- 
tectnral  history  of  the  Imperial  city  more  than  the  extreme  insignifi- 
cance of  her  temples,  as  compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  Rome 
itself*  and  with  some  temples  found  in  the  provinces.  The  only  temple 
which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the  Pantheon.  All 
others  are  now  mere  fragments,  from  which  we  can  hardly  restore  even 
the  plans  of  the  buildings,  much  less  judge  of  their  eflfect.  We  have 
now  no  means  of  judging  what  the  great  national  temple  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jove  may  have  been,  no  trace  of  it,  nor  any  intelligible  descrip- 
tion, having  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Its  being  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  retaining  its  original  form  to  the  latest  day,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  temple  itself  was  small,  and  its  magnificence,  if 
any,  confined  to  the  enclosure  and  to  the  substructure,  which  may  have 
been  immense. 

Of  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  3  temples, 
consisting  of  only  3  columns  of  each ;  and  the  excavations  that  liave 
been  madev  around  them  have  not  sufficed  to  make 'even  their  plans 
tolerably  clear. 

The  most  beautiful  was  that  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the  Forum,  the 
beauty  of  whose  details  has  been  already  alluded  to  and  described. 
This  temple  was  octastyle  in  front.  It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  ft. 
in  height,  whose  extreme  width  was  98  ft.,  which  corresponds  as  closely 
as  possible  with  100  Roman  ft.  The  angular  columns  are  85  ft.  from 
centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
entablature  12  ft.  6  in.*  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  extreme  width,  and 
meknt  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extended  on  both  flanks,  and  generally  it  is 
restored  as  peristjlar,  but  I  believe  without  any  authority.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  probable  that  there  were  not 
more  than  8  or  10  pillars  on  each  side,  and  that  the  apse  of  the  cella 
formed  the  termination  opposite  the  portico. 

The  temple  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.*  The  order  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  dimensions 
to  that  of  the  temple  just  described,  and  of  very  inferior  execution. 
The  temple  too  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  0  columns  in 
front,  and  from  its  situation  it  could  not  well  have  had  more  than  that 
number  on  the  flanks,  so  that  its  extreme  dimensions  wore  probably 
about  70  ft.  by  85  ft. 


1  These  dimensions,  with    all   those  that  by  the  Roman  or  rather  German  antiquarians, 

follow,  unless  otherwise  specified,  arc  taken  The  Jupiter  Tonans  is  now  the  Temple  of 

from  Taylor  and  CrRasy*s  *  Architectural  An-  Saturn,  and  the  Jupiter  Stator  is  decreed  to 

tiquities  of  Rome,'  London,  1821.   They  seem  have  been  a  Temple  of  Minerya.    I  have  pre- 

more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any  others  ferred  the  names  by  which  they  are  currently 

I  am  acquainted  with.  known,  as  the  architecture  is  of  more  import- 

•  These  two  temples,  like  almost  all  the  ance  here  than  the  archieology. 
others  of  Rome,  have  recently  been  re*named 
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'2\1.    Teninle  of  Man»  Ultor.    From 
Creasy'B  Rome. 


The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  which  a  plan  is  annexed ; 
for  though  now  as  completely  ruinous  as  the  other  two,  in  the  time  of 

Ant.  Sabacco  and  I'alladio  there  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  remains  to  justify  a 
restoration.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  nearly 
square  in  plan  (112  ft.  by  120).  The 
cella  is  here  a  much  more  important  part 
than  is  usual  in  Greek  temples,  and  ter- 
minates in  an  apse,  which  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  all  places  of 
worship.  Behind  the  cella,  and  on  each 
side,  was  a  lofty  screen  of  walls  and 
arches,  part  of  which  still  remain, 
which  certainly  formed  quite  a  new  ad- 
junct to  anything  we  know  of  in  a  temple 
form. 

The  next  class  of  temples,  called  pseudo-pei  ipteral  (or  those  in 
which  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after  part),  are  generally 
more  modem,  certainly  more  completely  Roman,  than  these  last. 
One  of  the  best  specimens  at  Kome  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  a  small  building  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a 
very  elegant  small  Ionic  temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortuna 
Virilis;  and  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  above 
alluded  to,  seems  also  to  have  been  of  this  class.  So  was  the  temple 
in  the  forum  at  Pompeii ;  but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to 
us  is  the  so-called  Maison  Qiiarr^e  at  Kimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  elegant  temples  of  the  Roman  world,  owing  probably  a  great 
deal  of  its  beauty  to  the  taste  of  tlie  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  iii 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  hexastyle,  ^vith  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3 
of  which  si  and  free,  and  belong  to  the  portico ;  the  remaining  8  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  temple  is  small,  only  45  ft.  by 
85 ;  but  such  is  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its 
details  that  it  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

The  date  of  this  tomj)le  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  From 
the  nail-holes  of  the  inscription  on  the  frieze  it  has  been  attempted  to 
make  out  the  names  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  but  it  much  more 
probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  IVajan  or  of  Hadrian,  when  Nimes  was 
in  the  height  of  its  pros})erity. 

Not  far  from  the  ColoKseum,  in  the  direction  of  the  forum,  are  stiU 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  great  double  temple  built  b}-  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  dedic4ited  to  Venus  and  Rome.  Nothing  of  this  is  now 
to  bo  foimd  but  the  remains  of  the  2  cells,  each  about  70  fL  square, 
covered  with  tunnel  vaults,  and  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  their 
apses  touch  one  another,  lliese  stand  on  a  platform  480  ft.  long  by 
330  wide ;  and  it  is  generally  sui)posed  that  on  the  edge  of  this  stood 
5(3  great  columns,  (55  ft.  in  height,  thus  moulding  the  whole  into  one 
great  periptoral  temple.  Some  fragments  of  such  pillara  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  one  erect, — not  even  a  base  in  its 
place, — nor  can  any  of  its  columns  be  traced  as  transported  t«i  any 
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other  btdldings ;  so  that  I  am  afraid  this  part  of  the  arrangement  is 
very  problematical,  and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  restore  it,  as 
Palladio  and  the  older  architects  have  done,  with  a  corridor  of  10  smaU 
colimins  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  K  we  coidd  assui^e  the  plan  of 
this  temple  to  have  been  really  peripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must  have 
been  a  building  worthy  of  the  Imperial  city,  and  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 

More  perfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 
Externally  its  effect  is  very  much 
destroyed  by  its  two  parts,  the  round 
and  the  rectangular,  being  so  dissi- 
milar in  style  and  so  incongruously 
joined  together.  The  portico  espe- 
cially, in  itself  the  finest  which 
Rome  exhibits,  is  very  much  in- 
jured by  being  prefixed  to  a  mass 
which  overpowers  it  and  does  not 
harmonise  with  any  of  its  lines.  The 
pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is  perhaps 
somewhat  too  high,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  its  16  columns,  the 
shaft  of  each  composed  of  a  single 
block,  and  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  details,  render  it  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  example  of  its 
class. 

The  pillars  are  disposed  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  and  it  is  probable 
that  originally  they  formed  the  portico  to  a  3-celled  temple.  The 
])ortico,  as  we  know,  not  only  from  the  inscription,  but  from  the  style, 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  at  that  time  added  by  Agrippa  to  the  pre-existing  rotunda.  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  that  the  rotunda  is  very 
much  more  modem  than  the  portico.  We  know  from  history  that  the 
building  was  frequently  damaged  by  fire,  and  restored  first  by  Hadrian 
and  afterwards  by  Septimius  Severus  in  the  year  a.d.  202.  If  the 
interior  of  the  building,  as  originally  erected,  consisted  of  rectangular 
cells  of  the  Etruscan  form,  constructed  of  wood — at  any  rate  with  a 
wooden  roof — which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case,  such  disasters 
were  not  only  possible,  but  probable ;  but  no  fire  could  damage  such  a 
building  as  we  now  find.  Besides  this,  we  know  of  no  attempt  at 
vaulting  on  anything  like  such  a  scale  as  this  in  the  Augustan  age,  and 
the  temples  at  that  time  all  affected  the  Greek  peristylar  form.  Thence- 
forward the  cells  were  gradually  enlarged,  and  gradually,  too,  the 
exterior  was  sacrificed  to  the  interior,  which  characteristics  are  here 
carried  to  excess.  Besides  this,  the  masonry  of  the  rotunda  is  full  of 
useless  discharging  arches,  and  shows  other  peculiarities  of  the  latest 
age.     All  these  considerations  put  together  would  incline  ma  tft  "^\sMyji 


Plan  of  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
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it  very  near  tho  age  of  Constantine,  could  I  find  any  trace  of  a  later 
restoration  than  that  above  allnded  to ;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  have  been  erected  before  the  age  of  Hadrian. 


349.  Half  Elevation,  half  section,  of  the  P)inUieon  at  Rome.    Scale  50  fU  to  1  in. 

Internally  perhaps  tho  greatest  defect  of  the  building  is  a  want  of 
height  in  tho  perpendicular  part,  which  the  dome  appeco^  to  overpower 
and  crush.  This  mistake  is  aggravated  by  this  lower  part  being  cut 
up  into  two  stories,  an  attic  being  placed  over  tho  lower  order.  The 
fonnor  defect  may  have  arisen  from  the  architect  wishing  to  keep  the 
walls  in  some  pro|wrtion  to  the  portico.  The  latter  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  age  in  which  I  suj)po8e  this  temple  to  have  been  erected,  when 
two  or  more  stories  seem  to  have  become  indispensable  requisites  of 
arehitectuml  design.  We  must  ascribe  also  to  the  practice  of  the  age 
the  method  of  cutting  through  the  entablature  by  the  arches  of  the 
great  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcut.  It 
h:u:  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  becoming  a  cbaFactenstic 
of  the  style  at  the  time  when  the  circular  part  of  this  temple  appeaiF 
to  have  been  erected. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  many  others  of  detail  that  might 
l)e  mentioned,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  simplicity  in  the  proporticms 
of  this  great  temple  that  render  it  still  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
sublime  interiors  in  the  world :  and  though  it  is  depriTed  of  its  Immie 
ci^vering  and  of  the  greater  |>art  of  those  ornaments  on  wbick  H  mainly 
depended  for  effect,  and  thaug;h  these  have  been  replaced  by  tawdiy 
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Plan  of  Temple  at  Tlvoll. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


and  incongruous  modernisms,  still  nothing  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a 
design  so  vast  and  of  a  form  so  simply  grand.  It  possesses  another 
element  of  architectural  sublimity  in  having  only  one  window,  and 
that  placed  high  up  in  the  building.  I  know  of  no  other  temples 
which  possess  this  feature  except  the  great  rock-cut  Buddhist  basilicas 
of  India.  In  them  the  light  is  introduced  even  more  artistically  than 
here ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  one  great  eye  opening  upon  heaven  is 
by  fax  the  noblest  conception  for  lighting  a  building  to  be  found  iii 
Europe. 

Besides  this  great  rotunda  there  are  two  other  circular  temples 
in  or  near  Rome.  The  one,  at  Tivoli,  shown 
in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts (Nos.  250  and  251),  has  long  been  known 
and  admired;  the  other,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  has  a  cell  surrounded  by 
20  Corinthian  colimms  of  singularly  slender 
proportions.  Both  these  probably  stand  on 
Etiiiscan  sites,  and  certainly  were  Etruscan  in 
form,  and  probably  sacred  to  Pelasgie  deities, 
either  Vesta  or  Cybele. 

Both  in  dimensions  and  design  they  form  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  Pantheon,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  both  belonging  to  the 
Augustan  age  of  art :  consequently  the  cclla  is 
small,  its  interior  unomamented,  and  all  the 
ait  and  expense  lavished  on  the  external  fea- 
tures, especially  the  peristyle,  show  more 
strongly  than  even  the  rectangular  temple  the 
still  remaining  predominance  of  Grecian  taste,  which  had  disappeared 
before  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exact  date  of  both  these  temples  is 
unknown,  for,  as  that  at  Tivoli  shows  the 
stoutest  example  of  a  Corinthian  column 
known,  and  that  in  Rome  the  slenderest, 
it  might  lead  to  some  important  deduc- 
tions if  we  could  be  certain  which  was 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  difference  of  style  has  no 
connexion  with  the  relative  age  of  the 
two  buildings,  but  that  it  is  merely  an 
instance  of  the  good  taste  of  the  age  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Roman  example, 
being  placed  in  a  low  and  flat  situation, 
required  all  the  height  that  could  be 
given  it;  that  at  Tivoli,  being  plac^cd  on 
the  edge  of  a  rock,  required  as  much 
solidity  as  the  order  would  admit  of  to 
prevent  its  looking  poor  and  insecui  e.  A 
Gothic  or  a  Greek  architect  would  certainly  have  made  this  distinction. 


251.    IleBtorcn!  Klevation  < 
Temple  nt  Tlvoll. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


'i52.    IMan  and  Klevuiion  of  Temple  in 
Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalairo. 

&mle  Ibr  Plan  100  ft.  to  1  ta. ;  for  Elrmtion 
M  It.  to  1  in. 
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One  more  step  towards  the  modem  style  of  round  temples  was 
taken  before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  the  temple  which 
Diocletian  built  in  his  palace  at  Spalatro.  Internally  the  temple  is 
circular,  28  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  height  to  the  dome,  or  perpendi- 
cular part,  is  about  equal  to  its  width.  This  is  a  much  more  pleasing 
proportion  than  we  find  in  the  Pantheon,  perhaps  the  very  best  that 
has  yet  been  employed.  Externally  the  building  is  an  octagon,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  low  dwarf  peristyle,  very  tmlike  that  employed  in  the 
older  examples.  This  angularity  is  certainly  a  great  improvement, 
giving  expression  and  chai*acter  to  the  building,  and  affording  flat 
faces  for  the  entrances  or  porches ;  but  the  peristyle  is  too  low,  and 
mars  the  dignity  of  the  whole.* 

To  us  its' principal  interest  resides  in  its  being  so  extremely  similar 
to  the  Christian  baptisteries  which  were  erected  in  the  following  centu- 
ries, and  which  were  copies,  but  very  slightly  altered,  from  buildings 
of  this  class. 

Athens. 

Even  assuming  that  Hadrian  completed  the  great  temple  of  Venus 
and  llome  in  the  manner  generaUy  supposed,  it  must  have  been  ver}' 
far  surpassed  by  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
which,  though  probably  not  entirely  erected,  was  certainly  finished,  by 
that  emperor.  It  was  decastyle  in  front,  with  a  double  range  of  20 
columns  on  each  flank,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  less  than 
120  columns,  all  about  58  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
Corinthian  order,  presenting  a  group  of  more  extended  magnificence 
than  any  other  temple  we  are  acquainted  with  of  its  class  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Its  lineal  dimensions  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
plan  (woodcut  No.  222),  were  unrivalled,  as  it  was  171  ft.  wide  by 
354  in  length,  or,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  as  those  of  the  great 
Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  most  mate- 
rially, that  being  an  interior,  this  depending  for  all  its  magnificence  on 
the  external  arrangement  of  its  columns.  Nothing  now  remains  to 
enable  us  to  restore  its  internal  arrangement  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  outer  part  of  the 
cella  was  arranged  as  a  peristylar  court  open  in  the  centre,  probably 
in  two  stories,  so  as  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  This  arrangement 
became  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  world  that  there  must-  have 
been  some  precedent  for  it  which,  besides  other  reasons,*  strongly 
incline  me  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  plan  is 
correct. 

Baalbec.  * 

The  temples  of  Palm^Ta  and  Kangovar  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  class  they  seem  to 


•  This    building    is    commonly    called   a  of  some  sort. 

tem]ilo,  though  it  is  not  known  to  what  deity  '  See  *  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,* 

it  was  dwlicated.    My  own  impression  is  that  p.  392,  where  the  reasons  for  this  aiT8ng»> 

it  was  a  tomb,  or  at  least  afuneial  monument  ment  will  be  found  stated  at  let^th. 
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belong  in  their  general  arrangements,  thongh  their  details  are  borrowed 
from  Koman  architecture.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
temples  at  Baalbec,  which,  taken  t^>gether  and  with  their  accompani- 
ments, form  the  most  magnificent  temple  group  now  left  to  us  of  their 
class  and  age.  The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  however,  it 
probably  never  was),  would  have  been  about 
160  ft.  by  290,  and  therefore  only  inferior  to 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  Only  9  of 
its  colossal  columns  are  now  standing,  but  the 
bases  of  most  of  the  others  are  in  situ.  Scarcely 
less  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  was  the 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  380  ft.  square, 
and  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  recessed  porticos 
of  most  exuberant  richness,  though  perhaps 
rather  questionable  taste.  In  front  of  this  was 
a  hexagonal  court  of  very  great  beauty,  with  a 
noble  portico  of  12  Corinthian  columns,  with 
2  square  blocks  of  masonry  at  each  end.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  portico  is  260  ft.,  and  of  its 
kind  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  certainly  among 
the  buildings  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  other,  a  smaller  temple,  stands  close  to 
the  larger.  Its  dimensions,  to  the  usual  scale, 
are  shown  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  253).  It 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  Koman  peripteral 
temples,  being  117  ft.  by  227  ft.,  or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  it  is  both  wider  and  higher  than  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  Had  this  por- 
tico been  applied  to 
that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would 
have  coincided  exactly 
with  that  of  the  upper 
sloping  cornice,  and 
would  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  im- 
provement to  that  edi- 
fice. As  it  is,  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  best  pro- 
j)ortioned  and  the  most 
graceful  Roman  portico 
of  the  first  class  that 
remains  to  us  in  a  state 
of  sufficient  complete- 
ness to  allow  us  to 
judge  of  its  effect. 

The  interior  of  the  cella  was  lichly  ornamented  with  niches  and 


253.     Plan  of  Small  Temple  at 
Baalbec.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


Elevation  of  Small  Temple  at  Baalbec. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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pilasterM,  and  covered  witli  a  ribbed  and  coffered  vault,  remarkable,  like 
every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the  good 
taste  of  its  ornaments. 

One  of  the  princiiml  ])eciiliaritie8  of  this  group  of  buildings  is,  the 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  substructure  of  the 
great  temple :  three  of  these  average  about  63  ft.  in  length,  10  ft.  5  in. 
in  breadth,  and  13  ft.  in  height.  A  fourth  is  lying  in  the  quarry  of  similar 
dimensions,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more  than  1100 
tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  of  what  use  such  masses  were : 
but  in  many  places  in  the  Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much 
insisted  upon  as  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building 
of  the  tem])le  and  the  w^alls  of  Jerusalem,  which  seems  to  have  been 
thought  far  more  im}K)rtant  than  the  architecture.  It  prol>ably  was 
some  such  feeling  that  led  to  their  cmi)loyment  here,  though,  hml  they 
been  set  upright  as  the  Egyptians  would  have  done,  it  w^ould  he 
easier  to  iniderstand  why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  in- 
curred on  their  account. 


Chap.  IV.  BASILICAS.  an 
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Basilicas. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  size  and  magnificence  the  temples  of 
Rome  were  among  the  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  the  temples  were  as  important  and  venerable  as  the  basi- 
licas. That  j)eoplo  cared  for  government  and  justice  more  than  for 
religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilicas  than  to  those  of  the  temples.  Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  slight  con- 
struction in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  materials  having  been  so 
suitable  for  the  building  of  (Christian  basilicas  as  to  have  been  exten- 
sively used  for  that  purj^oso.  It  happens  however  that  the  remains 
which  wc  do  possess  comprise  what  wo  know  to  have  been  the  two 
most  splendid  basilicas  of  Rome,  and  are  sufficiently  complete  to  en- 
able us  to  restore  their  plans  with  considerable  confidence.  It  is  also 
foi-timate  that  one  of  these,  the  Ulpiaii  or  Trajan's  basilica,  is  the  tj'pical 
specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs ;  the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  com- 
monly called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  is  the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  180  ft.  in  width  and 
a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  5  aisles  by  4  rows  of  columns,  each  about 
35  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side  aisles  23  ft. 
4  in.  each.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semicircular 
form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented  and 
gilt.  Above  the  side  aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  Fiom  the  same  columns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.  The  total  internal  height 
was  thus  probably  about  120  ft.,  or  higher  than  any  English  cathedral, 
though  not  so  high  as  some  German  and  French  ones. 

At  one  end  was  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  which 
was  raised,  being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  stej^s.  In 
the  centre  of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  (lua^stor  or  other 
miigistrate  who  presided.     On  each  side,  uptm  the  stejis,  were  places 
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for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being  transacted. 
in  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was  performed 
before  commencing  any  important  public  business.* 

Externally  this  basilica  could  not  have  been  of  much  magnificence. 
It  was  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  (on  the  left  hand  of  the  plan 
and  section)  by  one  triple  doorway  in  the  centre  and  two  single  ones 
on  each  side,  covered  by  shallow  porticos  of  <;olumns  of  the  same 
height  as  those  used  internally.  These  supported  statues,  or  rather,  to 
judge  from  the  coins  representing  the  building,  rilievos,  which  may 
have  set  off*,  but  could  hardly  have  given  much  dignity  to,  a  building 
designed  as  this  was.  At  the  end  opposite  the  apse  a  similar  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  prevailed. 

This  mode  of  using  columns  only  half  the  height  of  the  building  must 
have  been  very  destructive  of  their  effect,  and  of  general  grandeur, 
but  it  became  about  this  time  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and 
afterwards  was  adopted  for  temples  and  eveiy  other  class  of  buildings, 
so  that  it  certainly  was  an  improvement  when  the  arch  took  the  place 
of  the  horizontal  architrave  and  cornice,  which  always  suggested  a 
roof,  and  became  singularly  incongruous  when  applied  as  a  mere 
ornamental  adjunct.  The  interior  of  the  basilica  was,  however,  the 
important  element  to  which  the  exterior  was  entirely  sacrificed,  this 
transition,  which  wo  have  before  alluded  to,  taking  place  much  faster 
in  basilicas,  which  were  an  entirely  new  mode  of  building,  than  in 
temples,  whose  form  liad  become  sacred  from  long  tradition. 

The  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  probably  not  entirely  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
being  195  ft.  between  the  walls,  but  it  was  100  ft.  less  in  length.  The 
central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  between 
the  columns,  and  120  ft.  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  constniction  of  the  two  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  startled 
to  see  how  rapid  the  progress  had  been  during  the  interval  of  less 
than  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed  between  the  construction  of  the 
two  basilicas. 

In  this  building  no  pillars  are  used  except  8  great  columns  in  front 
of  the  piers,  employed  merely  as  ornaments,  or  as  vaulting  shafts  were 
in  Gothic  cathedrals,  to  support  in  appearance,  though  not  in  construc- 
tion, the  springing  of  the  vaults.  The  side  aisles  are  roofed  by  3 
great  arches,  each  72  ft.  in  span,  and  the  centre  by  an  immense  inter- 
secting vault  in  3  compartments.  The  form  of  these  will  be  imder- 
stood  from  the  annexed  sections,  one  taken  longitudinallv,  the  other 
across  the  building.  As  will  be  seen  from  them,  all  the  thrusts  are 
collected  to  a  point  and  a  buttress  placed  there  to  receive  them: 
indeed  almost  all  the  peculiarities  afterwards  found  in  Gothic  vaults 
are  here  employed  on  a  far  grander  and  more  gigantic  scale  than  the 
Gothic  architects  ever  attempted;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 


^  Thifs  basilica  is  generaJly  represented  as      Ic^  would  lead  us  rather  to  infer  that  it  was 
having  an  apse  at  either  end ;  but  there  is  no     not  the  case, 
authority  whaterer  for  this,  and  general  ana- 
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allowed  that  the  latter,  with  smaller  dimensions,  often  contrived  by  a 
more  artistic  treatment  of  their  materials  to  obtain  as  grand  an  effect, 
and  far  more  actual  beauty,,  than  over  were  attained  in  the  great  transi- 
tional halls  of  the  Romans.  The  largeness  of  the  part«  of  the  Roman 
buildings  was  indeed  their  principal  defect,  as  in  consequence  of  this 
they  must  all  have  looked  smaller  than  they  really  were,  whereas  in 
all  Gothic  cathedrals  the  repetition  and  smallness  of  the  component 
parts  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  larger  than  their  real 
dimensions. 

The  roofs  of  these  halls  had  one  peculiarity  which  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  mediaeval  architects  had  copied,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all  honestly  used  as  roofs  without  the  necessity  of  being  covered 
with  others  of  wood,  as  all  Gothic  vaults  unfortunately  were.  It 
is  true  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  causes'  of  their  destruction,  for, 
being  only  covered  with  cement,  the  rain  wore  away  the  surface,  as 
must  be  inevitably  the  case  with  any  composition  of  the  sort  exposed 
horizontally  to  the  weather,  and,  that  being  gone,  the  moisture  soon 
penetrated  through  the  crevices  of  the  masonry,  and  the  stability  of 
the  vault  inevitably  became  impaired.  Still  some  of  these  have  in 
Home  resisted  for  1 5  centuries  all  the  accidents  of  climate  and  decay, 
while  there  is  not  a  Gothic  vault  of  half  their  dimensions  that  would 
exist  for  a  century  after  the  rem<^val  of  its  wouden  protection.  It 
therefore  still  remains  a  problem  for  modem  times  to  construct  a  vault 
capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Until  this  is  accomplished  we  must  regard  honest  wooden 
roofs  as  preferable  to  the  false  stone  ones  which  were  such  favourites 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  provincial  basilicas  of  the  Roman   empire   have    nearly   all 
perished,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
verted, first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were 
so  admirably  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit 
the   exigencies   and  taste   of  subsequent  ages. 

'*  (Jno  example,  however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of 

.  sufficient  completeness  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
what  such  structures  were.  As  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  plan  it  consists  of  a  great  hall  90  ft. 
in  width  internally,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
twice  that  length.  The  walls  are  about  100  ft. 
in  height  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  win- 
dows, but  whether  they  were  originally  sepa- 
rated by  a  gallery  or  not  is  now  by  no  means 
clear.  At  one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more 
than  a  semicircle  of  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
floor  of  the  apse  was  raised  considerably  above 
that  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and  was  no 
doubt  adorned  by  a  hemicycle  of  seats  raised 
on  steps,  with  a  throne  in  the  centre  for  the 
judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many  purposes  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  so  much  altered,  that  it  is  ixot  ^a»3 


0.     I'lan  <>r  thf  liusilica  ut 
Treves. 
Scale  luo  ft.  to  1  in. 
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now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor  arrangements.  Itti 
internal  and  external  appearance,  as  it  now  stands,  are  well  expressed 
in  the  annexed  woodcuts ;   and,  ruined  though  it  appears,  it  is  still 


External  View  of  Uie  Basilica  al  Ti^ves. 


the  most  complete  example  of  a  Eoman  basilica  to  be  found  anywhere 
out  of  the  ca])ital.     A  building  of  this  description  has  been  found  at 

Pompeii,  which  may  be  consi- 


\\   V 


^■1.^ 


_L^ 


dered  a  fair  example  of  a  provin- 
cial basilica  of  the  second  class. 
Its  plan  is  perfectly  preserved, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut. 
No.  263.  The  most  striking 
difference  existing  between  it 
and  those  previously  described 
is  the  square  termination  in- 
stead of  the  circular  apse.  It 
must  however  be  observed  that 
Pompeii  was  situated  nearer  to 
Magna  Graecia  than  to  Kome, 
and  was  indeed  &r  more  a 
Greek  than  a  Koman  city.  Veiy 
slight  traces  of  any  Etruscan 
forms  have  been  discovered 
there,  and  scarcely  any  build- 
ings of  the  circular  plan,  which 
was  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
capital.  Though  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  basilica  remains 
peifect,  the  upper  parts  of  this  building  are  entirely  destroyed,  and 
we  do  not  even  know  for  certain  whether  the  central  part  was  roofed 
or  not;    my  own  impxesaioii  ia,  however,  that  it  certainly  was  so, 
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263.    I'lau  uf  Basilica 
at  Pompeii. 
Scale  100ft.  to  I  in. 


and  lighted  by  a   clerestory  like  the  cellee  of  Greek  temples ; 
however,  it  had  no  peristyle,  it  may  also  have  had 
windows  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  clerestory 
windows  were  probably  not  countersunk  bke  those 
in  the  Greek  temples. 

There  is  a  small  square  building  at  Otricoli, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  basilica,  but  its 
object  as  well  as  its  age  is  so  uncertain  that  nothing 
need  be  said  of  it  here.  In  the  works  of  Vitruvius, 
too,  there  is  a  description  of  one  built  by  him  at  Fano, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  occupied  the  ingenuity 
of  the  admirers  of  that  worst  of  architects.  Even 
taking  it  as  restored  by  those  most  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
anything  so  bad  could  have  been  erected  in  such 
an  age. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  traqe  the  origin  of 
these  basilicas,  owing  principally  to  the  loss  of  all 
the  earlier  examples.  Their  name  is  Greek,  and  they 
may  probably  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  Lesche,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of  the 
cellae  of  Greek  temples,  appn)priated  to  the  purposes  of  justice  rather 
than  of  religion ;  but  till  we  know  more  of  their  earlier  form  and  their 
antecedents,  it  is  useless  speculating  on  this  point.  The  greatest  in- 
terest to  us  arises  rather  from  the  use  to  which  their  plan  was  after- 
wards applied  than  from  the  source  from  which  they  themselves  sprang. 
All  the  earlier  Christian  churches  were  copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of 
the  basilicas  of  which  that  of  Trajan  is  an  example.  ITie  abundance 
of  pillars,  suitable  to  such  an  erection,  that  were  found  everywhere  in 
Rome,  rendered  their  construction  easy  and  cheap ;  and  the  wooden 
roof  with  which  they  were  covered  was  also  as  simple  and  as  inex- 
pensive a  covering  as  coidd  well  be  designed,  llie  very  uses  of  the 
Christian  basilicas  at  first  were  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  those  of 
their  heathen  originals,  as  they  were  in  reality  the  assembly  halls  of 
the  early  Christian  republic,  before  they  became  liturgical  churches  of 
the  catholic  hierarchy. 

The  more  extensive  construction  of  the  bold  vaults  of  the  Maxentian 
basilica  went  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Church,  established  in 
a  declining  and  abandoned  capital,  and  this  form  therefore  remained 
dormant  for  7  or  8  centuries  before  it  was  revived  by  the  mediaeval 
architects  on  an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  but  adorned  with  a  degree  of 
taste  to  which  the  Romans  were  strangers.  It  was  then  used  with  a 
t^ompleteness  and  unity  which  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely 
new  style  of  architecture. 

Theatres. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  jmrt  of  the  economy  of 
a  Roman  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one.  With  the  latter  it  was  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  temple ;  and  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Her- 
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culaneum  there  was  one,  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a  Bcale  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  town  itself. 
In  the  capital  there  appears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellus, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.     It  is  very  questionable  whether 


VUm  of  Uie  Theatre  at  Orange.     Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 
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what  we  now  see — especially  the  outer  arcades — ^belong  to  that  age,  or 
whether  the  theatre  may  not  have  been  rebuilt  and  these  arcades  added 
at  some  later  period.  It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  modem  houses, 
and  so  ruined,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  anything  positively 
about  it.  Its  dimensions  were  worthy  of  the  capital,  the  audience 
part  being  a  semicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  scena  being  of 
great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  i)art,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  all  Roman  theatres,  as  compared  with  Grecian  edifices  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Roman  provincial  theatres  is  that  of 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  events  its  splendour,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
preceded  the  Romans  in  that  country.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  princes  of  Orange 
having  used  this  part  as  a  bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
constructing. 

The  stage  is  very  tolerably  preserved.  It  shows  well  the  increased 
extent  and  complication  of  arrangements  required  for  the  theatrical 
representations  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed,  being  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  more  modem  idea  of  a  play,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the  Greeks 
delighted.  The  noblest  part  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall  at 
the  back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry,  340  ft.  in  extent,  and  116  ft. 
in  height,  without  a  single  opening  above  the  basement,  and  no  orna- 
ment except  a  range  of  blank  arches,  about  midway  between  the 
basement  and  the  top,  and  a  few  projecting  corbels  to  receive  the 
footings  of  the  masts  that  supported  the  velarium.  Nowhere  does 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  gigantic 
buildings  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  masses.  Whenever  ornament  is  attempted,  their  bad  taste  comes 
out.  The  size  of  their  edifices,  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction, 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  always  by  them  ;  and 
when,  as  here,  their  mass  stands  imadomed  in  all  its  native  grandeur, 
criticism  is  disarmed,  and  the  K|)ectator  stands  awe-struck  at  its 
majesty,  and  turns  away  convinced  that  tndy  **  there  were  giants  in 
those  days."  This  is  not,  it  is  tnie,  the  most  intellectual  way  of 
obtaining  architectural  effect,  but  ii  is  the  easiest  and  Ihu  most  certain 
to  secure  the  desired  result. 

Ampuitheatres. 

The  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  fer  more 
than  comi)ensated  by  the  number  and  splendour  of  their  amphithe- 
atres, which,  with  their  baths,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  types 
of  Roman  art.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  they  derived  this  class  of 
public  buildings  from  the  Etruscans.  At  Sutri  the]*e  is  a  very  noble 
one  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  people 
for  festal  representations  long  before  Rome  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of  wild 
beasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  arena  in  those  days^ 
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though  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did  ;  but  whether  the  Etruscans  actually  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  slaughter  is  more  than  doubtftd. 

Even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  €raul, 
wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement,  we  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres.  ITieir  soldiery,  it  seems,  could  not  exist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  men  engage  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats — either 
killing  one  another,  or  torn  to  i)ieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  people  who  delighted  so  much  in  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  arena  should  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic  sorrows 
and  tame  humour  of  the  stage.  It  fitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  nation 
of  conquerors,  and  gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  it  brought 
with  it  feelings  singularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was 
perhaps  the  great  cause  of  their  debasement. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  these 
buildings  is  that  which  adorns  the  capital ;  and  of  all  the  ruins  which 
Home  contains,  none  have  excited  such  universal  admiration  as  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre.  Poets,  painters,  rhapsodists,  have  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  their  arts  in  the  attempt  to  convey  to  otheis  the 
overi)owering  impression  this  building  produces  on  their  o'wn  minds. 
With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  no  ruin  bu 
met  with  such  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  destniction,  and  the  half-prophetic 
destiny  ascribed  to  it,  all  contrilmte  to  this.     Still  it  must  be  confessed 

that 

'*  The  gladiators*  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection," 

and  worthy  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  admiration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object.  Its  interior  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anything 
that  can  be  called  architecture — a  vast  inverted  pyramid.  The 
exterior  does  not  possess  one  detail  which  is  not  open  to  criticism,  and 
indeed  to  positive  blame.  N(>t\\nthstanding  all  this,  its  mass,  its  form, 
and  its  associations,  all  combine  to  produce  an  eifect  against  which 
the  critic  struggles  in  vain.  Still  all  must  admit  that  the  pillars  and 
their  entablature  are  useless  and  added  incongruously,  and  that  the 
upper  story,  not  being  arched  like  the  lower,  but  solid,  and  with  ugly 
pilasters,  is  a  painful  blemish.  This  last  defect  is  so  striking  that,  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medals,  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  subsequent  addition,  and  meant  wholly 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  working  the  great  velarium  or 
awning  that  covered  the  arena  during  the  representation,  which  may 
not  have  been  attempted  when  the  amphitheatre  wiis  first  erected. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  now  mars  very  much  the  effect  of 
the  building.  The  lower  stories  are  of  bad  design,  but  this  is  worse. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is  no  building  of  Kome  where  the 
principle  of  reduplication  of  parts,  of  which  the  Gothic  architects 
afterwards  made  so  much  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
this.  The  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  which  it  producea.    \l«A  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  with  only 
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one  stoiy  of  the  height  of  the  4  now  existing,  and  every  arch  con- 
sequently as  wide  as  4  of  the  present  ones,  the  building  would  have 
scarcely  appeared  half  the  size  it  now  is  seen  to  be.  It  is  true  that 
when  close  under  it,  in  comparing  it  with  figures  moving  about  or 
other  objects,  we  might  eventually  have  been  able  to  realize  its 
dimensions.  In  that  case,  a  true  sense  of  the  vast  size  of  the  building 
would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  arch  beyond  arch  and  story  on  story  that  leads  the  mind 


266.         Elevation  and  Section  of  part  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  at  Rome.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


267. 


Qoarter-plan  of  the  Seate  and  quarter-plan  of  the  Basement  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 
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on,  and  gives  to  this  amphitheatre  its  imposing  grandeur,  which  all 
acknowledge,  though  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  ask  how  it  is 
produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  the  building  is  much  cut  up 
by  the  order,  the  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvatures. 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favourable  for  effect  than  a  circular 
form  would  be.  A  building  of  this  shajie  may  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a  person  standing  exactly  opposite  either  end; 
but  in  all  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a  variety  and  an 
appearance  of  size  which  the  monotonous  equality  of  a  circle  would 
never  produce. 

The  length  of  the  building,  measured  along  its  greatest  diameter,  is 
620  ft.,  its  breadth  513,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  proportion  of  these  buildings,  the  variations  from 
it  being  slight,  and  apparently  either  mistakes  in  setting  out  the  work 
in  ancient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modem  days,  rather  than  an 
intentional  deviation.  The  height  of  the  3  lower  stories,  or  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  original  building,  is  120  ft. ;  the  total  height 
as  it  now  stands  1 57  ft.  Tlie  areaia  itself  measures  287  ft.  in  length 
by  180  in  breadth,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  building  would  contain 
80,000  spectators,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  number  exagge- 
rated. 50,000  or  60,000  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  at  least 
according  to  the  data  by  which  space  is  calculated  in  our  theatres  and 
public  places. 

Next  in  extent  to  this  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
of  Capua ;  its  dimensions  were  558  ft.  by  460 ;  its  height  externally 
95  feet.  It  had  3  stories,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum, but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  Roman  example. 

Next  in  age,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Nismes,  430  ft.  by  378, 
and  72  in  height,  in  2  stories.  Both  these  stories  are  more  profusely 
and  more  elegantly  ornamented  with  pillars  than  those  of  either  of  the 
amphitheatres  mentioned  alx)ve.  The  entablature  is  however  broken 
over  ea<*h  column,  and  pediments  are  introduced  on  each  front.  All 
these  arrangements,  though  showing  more  care  in  design,  and  8UJ£cient 
elegance  in  detail,  make  this  building  \CTy  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
two  earlier  edifices,  whose  sim})licity  of  outline  makes  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  their  faults  of  detail. 

A  more  beautiful  example  than  this  is  that  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  502  ft.  by  401,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  3  stories  beautifully  pro- 
portioned. Hero  the  order  almost  entirely  disappears,  to  make  way 
for  rustication,  showing  that  it  must  be  considerably  more  modem  than 
either  of  the  three  examples  above  quoted,  though  hardly  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Maximianus,  to  whom  it  is  frequently  ascribed.*  The  arena  of 
this  amphitheatre  is  very  nearly  perfect,  ow  ing  to  the  care  taken  of  it 
during  the  middle  figes,  when  it  was  often  used  for  tournaments  and 


'  Maffei,  *  Verona  Illustrata,'  vol.  vii.  p.  84  ei  seq. 
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268.    Elevatbn  of  Amphitheatre  at  Ven»na.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  In. 


other  spectacles  ;  but  of  its  outer  architectural  enclosure  only  4  bays 
remain,  sufficient  to  enable  an  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  not 
to  allow  of  its  effect  being  compared  with  that  of  more  entire 
examples. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Tola,  which  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  that 
of  Verona,  certainly  bo- 
longing  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Western  Empire, 
presents  in  its  ruin  a 
curious  contrast  to  the 
other.  That  at  Verona 
has  a  perfect  arena, 
and  only  a  fragment  of 
its  exterior  decoration, 
while  the  exterior  of 
Pola  is  perfect,  but  not 
a  trace  remains  of  its 
arena,  or  of  the  seats 
that  surrounded  it. 
This  is  probably  owing 
to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  having  cither  decayed 
or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  all  the  features  of  the  last 
stage  of  transition ;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or  rather  is  eveiywhere 
suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  subordinate  that  it  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  general  efifect.  But  for  these  faint  traces  we  should 
possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen  entirely  emancipated  from 
incongnious  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before  remarked,  Rome  perished  just 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  st^'le. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  i^re  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nismes,  being  486  ft.  by  346.  It  has,  however, 
3  stories,  and  thus  its  height  is  considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the  lower 
story  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  sub-basement,  which  is  very  pleasingly 
managed,  and  seems  to  emancipate  it  more  from  conventional  forms 
than  its  contemporary  at  Verona.  The  third  story,  or  attic,  is  also  more 
pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is  avowedly  designed  for  the  support  of  the 
masts  of  the  velarium.  The  pilasters  and  all  Greek  forms  are  omitted, 
and  there  is  only  a  groove  over  every  column  of  the  middle  story  to 
receive  the  masts.  There  is  also  a  curious  sort  of  open  battlement  on 
the  top,  evidently  designed  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  awning, 
though  in  what  manner  is  not  quite  clear.  There  is  still  one  other 
peculiarity  about  the  building,  inasmuch  as  the  curvature  of  its  lines 
is  broken  by  4  projections,  intended  apparently  to  contain  staircases. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  subsequent  additions,  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  built  being  of  a  different  colour  from  those  of  the 
body  of  the  building.  In  a  building  so  light  and  open  as  this  one  is 
in  its  present  state  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  projections  give 
expression  and  character  to  the  outline,  though  such  additions  would 
go  fiEir  to  spoil  any  of  the  greater  examples  above  quoted. 
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At  Otricoli  there  in  a  small  amphitheatre,  312  ft.  by  230,  in 
2  stories,  from  which  the  order  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  there- 
fore possibly  the  most  modem  of  its  class,  but  the  great  flat  pilasters 
that  replace  the  pillars  are  luigracefnl  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perh^)s 
its  peculiarities  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  provincialisms  tlian  as 
genuine  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  StiU  there  is  a  pleasing 
simplicity  about  it  that  on  a  larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand  com- 
parison with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  tj'pical  examples  of  the  style,  there 
are  the  Castrcnse  at  Rome,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the  faults 
and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  Colosseum ;  one  at  Aries,  very  much 
ruined ;  and  a  great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  only  in  Italy  and 
Gaul,  but  in  Germany  and  Britain.  Almost  all  these  were  principally 
if  not  wholly  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above  ground  being 
the  mound  formed  by  the  excavation.  If  they  ever  possessed  any  ex- 
ternal decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as  architectural  objects, 
it  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least  in  which  we  now  find 
them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental  class  of  works  of  which  we 
are  now  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendour  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Eomans  were  their 
great  thermal  establisliments.  In  size  they  were  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  and  their  erection  must  ceilainly  have  been  more  costly. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view  of  being  one  object,  one  hall  in  short,  whereas  the  baths 
were  composed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  parts,  not  perhaps  very 
successfully  grouped  together.  ITiey  were  wholly  built  of  brick  covered 
with  stucco  (except  perhaps  the  pillars),  and  have,  therefore,  now  w 
completely  lost  their  arcliitectural  features  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  even  the  most  practised  architect  can  restore  them  to  anything 
like  their  original  forms. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Themiaj  of  Imperial  Rome,  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  that  of  Pompeii  for  instance. 
The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in  Cairo  or  Con- 
stantinople, and  indeed  in  most  eastern  cities.  These  are  mere  estab- 
lishments for  the  convenience  of  batliers,  consisting  goneraUy  of  one 
or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  halls,  covered  by  domes,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  with  vaults  or  wooden  roofe, 
used  as  reception  rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after  the  bath.  These 
have  never  any  external  magnificence  beyond  an  entrance-porch ;  wid 
although  those  at  Pompeii  are  decorated  internally  with  taste,  and  are 
well  worth}'  of  study,  their  smallness  of  size  and  inferiority  of  design 
do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those  of  the 
capital,  which  are  as  characteristic  of  Rome  as  her  amphitheatres,  and 
are  such  as  could  only  exist  in  a  capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  able  to  live  on  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  by 
the  honest  gains  of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  inmiediately  behind  the  Pan- 
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theon,  and  Palladio  and  others  have  amused  themselves  by  restoring 
them,  assuming  that  building  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  Nothing, 
however,  could,  I  believe,  be  more  unfounded  than  such  an  assumption, 
and  no  ruins  exist  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
exact  site  of  these  baths,  if  indeed  they  over  existed  at  all  in  this 
situation. 

Nero's  baths,  too,  are  a  mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  those  of 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  much  ruined 
for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertained  with  any- 
thing like  correctness.  Those  of  Titus  are  more  perfect,  but  the  voiy 
discrepancies  that  exist  between  the  different  systems  upon  which 
their  restoration  has  been  attempted  show  that  enough  does  not  re- 
main to  enable  the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
They  owe  their  interest  more  to  the  beautiful  fresco  paintings  that 
adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectural  character.  These  paint- 
ings are  invaluable,  as  being  almost  the  only  relics  of  the  ][)ainted 
decoration  of  ihe  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a 
higher  idea  of  Roman  art  than  other  indications  would  lead  us  to 
expect. 

The  baths  of  Constantine  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  so  that 
out  of  the  great  Therma*  two  only,  those  of  Diocletian  and  of  Caracalla, 
now  remain  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  a  restoration  to  be  made  of 
them  with  anything  like  certainty. 

The  great  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  has  been  considerably  altered 
to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  its  use ;  and  the  modem  buildings 
attached  to  the  church  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  follow  out  the  complete  plan.  This  is  of  less  consequence,  as 
hotJi  in  dimensions  and  plan  they  are  extremely  similar  to  those  of 
'Caracalla,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  magnificent,  as 
they  certainly  are  the  best  preserv^ed,  of  these  establishments. * 

The  general  plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
vfBH  a  square  of  about  1150  ft.  each  way,  with  a  bold  but  graceful  cur- 
vilinear projection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticos,  gymnasia,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  body.  In  the  rear  were 
the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water,  and  below  them 
the  hypocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  warmed  with  a  degree  of 
scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  credit  for  to  the  Romans  of  that  age. 
Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great  portico  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  into  which  openi^d  a  range  of  apart- 
ments meant  apparently  to  be  used  as  private  baths,  which  extend  also 
some  way  up  each  side.  In  front  of  the  hypocaust,  facing  the  north- 
east, was  a  semicircus  or  theatridinniy  530  ft.  long,  where  youths  performed 
their  exercises  or  contended  for  prizes. 

These  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  accessories  of  the  establish- 


»  These  buths  have  been  carefully  mea-     certainly  the  best  account  we  have  of  any  of 
stired  by  M.  Bloaet,  who  has  also  published      these  establishments, 
a  restoration  of  them.    This  is,  on  the  whole, 
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mcnt  gurrounding  the  garden,  in  which  the  principal  building 
placed.  This  wa«  a  rectangle  730  ft.  by  380,  with  a  projection  covered 
by  a  dome  on  the  south-western  side,  which  was  167  ft.  in  diameter 
externally,  and  115  ft.  internally.  There  were  two  small  courts  (a  a) 
included  in  the  block,  but  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears  to  have  been 
roofed  over,  and  though,  therefore,  with  about  the  same  dimensions, 
it  virtually  covered  far  more  ground,  and,  looking  at  the  size  and 
grandeur  of  the  parts,  it  was  a  building  on  a  fu:  more  magnificent 
scale  than  our  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 


RaUu  of  DiocIcUiUi,  an  restored  by  A.  Blouct. 


In  the  centro  was  a  great  hall  (b),  almost  identical  in  dimensions  with 
the  central  aisle  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxcntins  already  described,  being 
82  ft.  wide  by  1 70  in  length,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by  an  in- 
t^jrsecting  vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  8  great  pillars. 
Tliis  opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  at  each  end,  of  rectangular  form, 
and  then  again  into  2  other  semicircular  halls,  forming  a  splendid  suite 
4(>0  ft.  in  length.  This  central  room  is  generally  considered  as  the 
t^'pu/ariumj  or  wanned  apartments,  having  4  warm  baths  opening  out  of  it. 
On  the  norfh-east  side  was  the  natatio,  or  plunge  bath  (c),  probably  tepid, 
a  room  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  and  design  as  the  central  one. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  this  was  the  circular  apartment  (d),  covered  by 
the  dome  above  mentioned,  which,  from  its  situation  and  the  openness  of 
its  arrangements,  m\\B\  \ia\ft  coTv\A\ivfid  a  cold  bath  or  baths.     There  are 
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4  other  rooms  on  this  side,  which  seem  also  to  have  been  cold  baths. 
None  of  these  points  have,  however,  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
nor  the  uses  of  the  smaller  subordinate  rooms ;  evoiy  restorer  giving 
them  names  according  to  his  own  ideas.  For  our  purpose  it  suffices 
to  know  that  no  groups  of  state  apartments  in  such  dimensions, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of  display  and  recreation,  were  ever 
before  or  since  grouped  together  under  one  roof.  The  taste  of 
many  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  bo  faulty,  and  the  archi- 
tecture shows  those  incongruities  inseparable  from  its  state  of  transi- 
tion; but  such  a  collection  of  stately  halls  must  have  made  up  a 
whole  of  greater  splendour  than  we  can  easily  realize  from  their  bare 
and  weather-beaten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which  we  can  com- 
pare them.  Even  allowing  for  their  being  almost  wholly  of  brick, 
and  being  disfigured  by  the  bad  taste  inseparable  from  everything 
Roman,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size  and  grandeur  can 
compare  with  these  imperial  places  of  recreation.* 


*  St.  George's  Uall   at  Liverpool  is   the  end,  it  makes  up  a  suite  of  apartmeuts  very 

most  exact  copy  in  modem  times  of  a  pai-t  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Roman  examples, 

of  these  Baths.     The  Hall  itself  is  a  repro-  The  whole  building,  however,  is  less  than 

duction  both  in  scale  and  design  of  the  central  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  central  mass  of  a 

hall  of  Caracalla's  Baths,  but  improved  in  Roman  bath,  and  therefore  gives  but  little 

detail  and  design,  having  five  bays  instead  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  whole, 
of  only  three.     With  the  two  courts  nt  each 
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CHAPTER   V. 
TRIUMPHAL  AHCHES,  TOMBS,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 


COXTENTS. 

Arches  at  Rome  ;   in  France  —  Ai-ch  at  Treves  —  Pillars  of  Victory  —  Tomlw  - 
Minerva  Medica  —  Provincial  tomna  —  Eastern  tombs  —  Domestic  azxshitectnre 
—  Spalatro  —  Pompeii  —  Bridges  —  Aqueducts. 


Triumphal  arches  were  among  the  most  peculiar  of  the  varioiiH  forms 
of  art  whicli  tlie  Homaiis  borrowed  from  those  around  them,  and  used 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  splendour  and  bad  taste  which  charac- 
terises all  their  works. 

ITiese  were  in  tlie  first  instance  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, as  was  also  the  ceremony  of  the  triumph  with  which  thej  were 
ultimately  fissociated.  At  first  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  used  as 
festal  entrances  to  the  great  i)ublic  roads,  whose  construction  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of 
the  most  import- 
ant benefits  a 
niler  could  con- 
fer on  his  coun- 
try'. There  was 
one  erecte<l  at 
Kimini  in  honour 
of  an  important 
restoration  of  the 
Flaminian  Way 
by  Augustus;  an- 
otlier  at  Susa  in 
riedmont,  to  com- 
menu»rate  a  simi- 
lar act  of  the  same 
Emperor.  Trajan 
built  one  on  the 
pier  at  Ancona, 
when  he  restored 
that  harbour,  and 
another  at  Bene- 
ventxun,  when  be 
repaired  the  Via 
Appia,  represented  in  the  woodcut  here  given  (No.  270).  It  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  as  well  as  most  graceful  of  its  class  in  Italy.    The  arch 


Arch  of  Tri\)an  at  Benevontiirn.    From  a  plate  in  Gailabaad*8 
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Arch  of  Titus  at  Kome. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


of  the  Sergii  at  Pola  in  Istria  seems  also  to  have  been  erected  for  a  like 
purpose.  That  of  Hadrian  at  Athens,  and  another  built  by  him  at  Antinoe 
in  ]^ypt,  were  monuments  merely  commemorative  of  the  benefits  which 
he  had  conferred  on  those  cities  by  the  architectural  works  he  had 
erected  within  their  walls.  By  far  the  most  important  application  of 
these  gateways,  in  Kome  at  least,  was  to  commemorate  a  triumph  which 
may  have  passed  along  the  road  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been  erected  beforehand,  for 
the  triumphal  procession  to  i)ass  through,  of  which  it  would  remain  a 
memorial. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Kome  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
tail, as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  interest 
which  it  derives  from  having  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and 
consequently  representing  in  its  bassi-riliovi 
the  spoils  of  the  Temj)le.  From  the  annexed 
elevation,  drawn  to  the  usual  scale,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not 
so  well  proportioned  hs  that  at  Beneventum, 
represented  in  the  last  woodcut,  the  attic  being 
overpoweringly  high.  The  absence  of  sculpture 
on  each  side  of  the  arch  is  also  a  defect,  for  the  real  merit  of  these 
buildings  is  their  being  used  as  frameworks  for  the  exhibition  of  sculp- 
tural representations  of  the  deeds  they  were  erected  to  commemorate. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Einpire 
2  side-arches  were  added  for  foot- 
passengers,  in  addition  to  the  car- 
riage-way in  the  centre.  This  added 
much  to  the  splendour  of  the  edifice, 
and  gave  a  greater  opportunity  for 
sculptural  decoration  than  the  single 
arch  afforded.  The  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  represented  to  the 
same  scale  in  woodcut  Ko.  272,  is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the 
class.  That  of  Constantino  is  very 
similar  and  in  most  respects  equal  to  this— a  merit  which  it  owes  to 
most  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed  from  earlier  monuments. 

More  splendid  than  either  of  these  is  the  arch  at  Orange.  We  do 
not  know  by  whom  it  was  erected,  or  even  in  what  age :  it  is,  however, 
certainly  very  late  in  the  Koman  period,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency 
to  treat  the  order  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  to  exalt  the  plain  masses 
into  that  importance  which  characterises  the  late  transitional  period. 
Unfortunately  its  sculptures  are  so  much  destroyed  by  time  and  violence 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  age ;  but  more 
might  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  to  illustmte  this  im- 
portant monument. 

At  Rheims  there  is  an  arch  which  was  probably  much  more  mag- 
nificent than  this.    When  in  a  perfect  state  it  was  110  ft.  in  width,  and 


Arch  of  SeptiiDius  Sevcnw.    Scale  50  ft, 
to  1  ill. 
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had  3  openings,  the  central  one  17  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  higb,  and  those 
on  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  2  Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  style  of  the  sculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but,  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  has 
been  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been. 

Besides  these  there  is  in  France  a  very  elegant  single-arched  gate- 
way at  St.  Remi,  similar  to  and  probably  of  the  same  age  88  that  at 
Beneventum ;  another  at  Cavallon,  and  one  at  Carpentras,  each  with 
one  arch.  There  is  also  one  with  two  similar  arches  at  Langres ;  and 
one,  the  Porta  Nigra,  at  Besan<^on,  which  shows  so  complete  a  transition 
from  the  Roman  style  'that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  renaissance. 

There  still  remains  in  France  another  class  of  arches,  certainly  not 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
two  at  Autuii,  called  respectively  the  Porte  Arroux  and  the  Porte  St 
Andre,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  woodcut  No.  271.     Each  of  these 


Puite  St.  Aiidi(5  at  Aulun.    From  Labonie's  Monnroens  de la  1-Yance. 


has  two  central  largo  archways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers.  Their  most  remarkable  i>eculiarity  is  the  light  aicade 
or  gallery  that  runs  across  the  top  of  them,  replacing  the  attic  of  the 
Roman  arch,  and  giving  a  degree  of  lightness  combined  with  height 
that  these  never  possessed.  These  gates  were  certainly  not  meant  for 
defence,  and  the  apartment  over  them  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  utili- 
tarian i)uri)oses;  so  that  we  may,  J  believe,  consider  it  as  a  mere 
onmmentiil  ai)i)endage,  or  as  a  balcony  for  display  on  festal  occasions. 
It  appears,  however,  to  offer  a  better  Lint  for  modem  arch-buildere 
than  any  other  example  I  know  of. 
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Plan  of  Porta  Nigra  at  Treves. 
Scale,  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Even  more  intereHting  than  these  gates  at  Antnn  is  that  called  the 
Porta  Nigra  at  Treves ;  for  though  far  ruder  in  stylo  and  coarser  in 
detail,  as  might  be  expected  fioin  the  re- 
moteness of  the  province  where  it  is  found, 
it  is  for  more  complete.  Indeed  it  is  the 
only  example  of  its  class  which  we  possess 
in  anything  like  its  original  state.  Its  front 
consists  of  a  double  archway  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  galler}%  like  the  French 
examples.  Within  this  is  a  rectangular 
court  which  seems  never  to  have  been  roofed,  and  beyond  this  a  second 
double  archway  similar  to  the  first.  At  the  ends  of  the  court,  project- 
ing each  way  beyond  the  face  of  the  gateway  and  the  gallery  surmount- 
ing it,  are  2  wings  4  stories  in  height,  containing  a  series  of  apartments 
in  the  form  of  small 

basilicas,  all  similar  -^     ■  ^- 

to  one  another,  and 
measuring  about  55 
ft.  by  22.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand 
how  these  were  ap- 
proached, as  there 
is  no  stair  and  no 
place  for  one.  Of 
course  there  must 
have  been  some 
mode  of  access,  and 
perhaps  it  may  have 
been  on  the  site  of 
the  apse,  shown  in 
the  plan  (woodcut 
No.  274),  which  was 
added  when  the  building  was  converted  into  a  church  in  the  middle 
ages.  Those  apartments  were  probably  originally  used  as  courts  or 
chambers  of  justice,  thus  realising,  more  nearly  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean example  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  idea  of  a  gate  of  justice. 

Notwithstanding  its  defect-s  of  detail,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  out- 
line of  this  building  and  a  boldness  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleasing  example  of  the  style ;  and  though  exhibiting  many  of 
the  faults  of  the  design  of  the  Colosseum,  it  possesses  all  that  repetition 
of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  which  give  such  value  to  its  dimen- 
sions, though  these  are  far  from  contemptible,  the  building  being  115  ft. 
wide  by  95  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  wings. 

There  probably  were  many  similar  gates  of  justice  in  the  province, 
but  all  have  perished,  unless  we  except  those  at  Autun  just  described. 
I  am  convinced  that  at  that  place  there  were  originally  such  wings  as 
those  at  Treves,  and  that  the  small  church,  the  apse  of  which  is  seen 
on  the  right  hand  (woodcut  273),  stands  upon  the  foundations  of  one 
of  these.     A  slight  excavation  on  the  opposite  side  would  settle  tbi>K 
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point  at  onco.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  these  gateways  at  Autun 
had  such  lateral  adjuncts,  it  would  at  once  explain  the  use  of  the 
gallery  over  the  arch,  as  a  passage  connecting  the  2  wings  together, 
which  otherwise  looks  so  unmeaning. 

Another  form  also  is  that  of  an  arch  at  the  entniuce  of  a  bridge, 
generally  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  its  building.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  arches  before  men- 
tioned, which  commemorate  the  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  the  great 
bridges  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  so  adorned ;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  either  been  used  as  fortifications  in  the  middle  ages,  or  removed 
in  modem  times  to  make  way  for  the  increased  circulation  of  traffic. 
That  built  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  Alcantara  in  Spain  is  well 
known ;  and  there  exists  a  double-arched  bridge  at  Saintes,  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  most  elegant  and  most  perfect  specimen,  however,  of 
this  class  is  that  of  St.  Chamas  in  Provence,  represented  in  the  woodcut 
No.  276.     It  consists  of  2  arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  of 


276.  Rridge  at  Chamas.    Frum  Laburde*8  Monunieiis  de  la  France. 

singular  elegance  of  form  and  detail.  Although  it  bears  a  still  legible 
inscription,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Antonines ;  and  1  should  account  for  the  purity  of  its  details  by  the 
Greek  element  that  pervades  the  south  of  France.  Whetlier  this  is  so 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  not  only  the  design  of  the  whole 
bridge  with  its  2  arches,  but  the  elegance  with  which  the  details  have 
been  executed. 

Used  in  this  mode  as  commencements  of  roads,  or  entrances  to 
bridges,  or  as  festal  entrances  to  unfortified  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  monuments  of  the  second  class  more  appropriate  or  more  capable 
of  architectural  expression  than  these  arches,  thou^  all  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  spoiled  by  an  incongruous  order  being  applied  to  them. 
Used,  however,  «is  they  were  in  Kome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
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ont  even  an  excuse  for  a  passage  throngh  them,  not  only  is  the  taste  of 
such  erections  more  than  questionable,  but  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  useless  columns,  on  tall  pedestals 
and  other  trivial  details,  deprived  them  of  that  largeness  of  design 
which  is  the  true  merit  and  great  characteristic  of  Roman  art,  while 
they  totally  missed  that  exquisite  elegance  with  which  the  Gi"eeks 
knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  the  most  trivial  objects. 

Pillars  of  Victory. 

The  pillars  of  Victory  are  a  class  of  monuments  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Buddhist  architecture,  and  to 
which  we  must  again  revert  when  treating  of  the  Saracenic  art,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  Romans  and  Moslems  whenever 
they  settled  in  countries  where  they  had  been  used  by  the  earlier 
inhabitants.  No  people  ever  used  them  so  clumsily  as  the  Romans, 
or  with  so  little  true  appreciation  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

The  "  Columna  Rostrata,"  or  that  erected  to  celebrate  naval  vic- 
tories, was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  representations  (for  no  perfect 
specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  forms  of  pillar  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  Victory,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria.  A  somewhat  similar  one  exists  at  Arsinoe, 
erected  by  Alexander  Sevonis ;  and  a  third  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.  All 
these  are  mere  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  details 
of  those  used  to  support  entablatures  in  porticos.  However  beautiftil 
these  may  be  in  their  proper  place,  they  are  singularly  unappropriate 
and  ungraceful  when  used  as  minarets  or  single  columns. 

There  are  two  in  Rome  not  quite  so  bad  as  these,  both  being  of  the 
Doric  order.  Had  the  square  abacus  in  these  been  cut  to  a  round  form, 
and  ornamented  with  an  appropriate  railing,  wo  might  almost  forget 
their  original,  and  fancy  that  they  really  were  roimd  towers  with  bal- 
conies at  the  top.  The  great  object  of  their  erection  was  to  serve  as 
vehicles  for  sculpture,  though,  as  we  now  see  them,  or  as  they  are  cari- 
catured at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  they  are  little  more  than  instances  of 
immense  labour  bestowed  to  very  little  purpose.  In  the  original  use 
of  these  pillars  they  were  placed  in  small  courts  surrounded  by  open 
porticos,  whence  the  spectator  could  at  two  or  perhaps  at  three  dif- 
ferent levels  examine  the  sculpture  at  his  leisure  and  at  a  convenient 
distance,  while  the  absurdity  of  the  pillar  supporting  nothing  was  not 
apparent,  from  its  not  being  seen  from  the  outside.  This  arrangement 
is  explained  in  woodcut  No.  256,  which  is  a  section  through  the  basilica 
of  Trajan,  showing  the  position  of  his  column,  not  only  with  reference 
to  that  building,  but  to  the  surrounding  colonnade.  The  same  was  almost 
certainly  the  case  with  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Trajan  ;  but  even 
in  the  most  favourable  situations  no  monuments  can  be  less  worthy  of 
admiration  or  of  being  copied  than  these. 
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A  far  better  s[)ecimen  <»f  tins  class  is  that  at  C'lissi,  near  Beanne,  in 
France.     It  probably  belongs   to  the  time  of  Anrelian,  but  it  is  not 

known  either  by  whom  it  was  erected 
or  what  victory  it  was  designed  to 
celebrate;  still  that  it  is  a  piUar  of 
victory'  is  undoubted ;  and  its  resem- 
blance to  pillars  raised  with  the  same 
i»bject  in  India  is  quite  striking.* 

llie  arrangement  of  the  base  serv- 
ing as  a  pedestal  for  8  statues  is  not 
only  elegant  but  appropriate.  The 
ornament  which  covers  the  shaft  takes 
(»ff  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere 
pillar,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  sub- 
dued ius  not  to  break  the  outline  or 
interfere  with  constructive  propriety. 
The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  used  as 
the  mouth  of  a  well.  In  its  original 
position  it  no  doubt  had  a  hole  through 
it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested  its 
application  to  its  present  ignoble  pnr-^ 
1X380,  the  hole  being  no  doubt  intended 
either  to  receive  or  support  the  statue 
or  emblem  that  originally  crowned  the 
monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 
remains. 

There  cannot  be  a  more   natural 
mo<le  of  monumental  expression  than 
that  of  a  simple  upright  stone  set  up 
by  the  victors  to  commemorate  their 
])rowess    and    success.      Acconiingly 
steles  or  pillars  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose are  found  everywhere,  and  take 
shapes    as    various    as   the    countries 
where  they  stand,  or  as  the  i>eopIe  who 
erected  them  ;  but  now^here  was  their 
tnie  architectural  expression  so  mis- 
taken as  in  Rome,  wheie,  by  pervert- 
ing a  feature  desigiUMl  for  one  puqx)se  to  a  totally  different  use,  an 
example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then  unknown,  though  in  our  days 
it  has  l>ecome  not  uncommon. 

Tombs. 

In  that  strange  collection  of  the  styles  of  all  nations  which,  mingled 
together,  makes  up  the  siun  of  Roman  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural student  with  more  astonishment  than  the  nmnber  and  importance 
of  their  tombs,     if  the  Romans  are  of  Indo-Germanic  origin,  as  is 
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2i».    Sup|H«od  Capital  of  Coluinn  at  Cuwi. 


*  C-oir.pare  wootlcut  No.  77. 
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generally  assumed,  they  are  the  only  i>eople  of  tliat  race  among  wlioiii 
tomb-building  was  not  utterly  neglected.  The  impoi-tance  of  the 
tombs  among  the  Koman  remains  proves  one  of  two  things.  Either  ii 
considerable  proportion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  dominant  race  in  Rome,  or  the  fierce  and  uncivilized  l^onians, 
having  no  art  of  their  own,  were  led  blindly  to  coi>y  that  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  located. 

Of  the  t(mibs  of  Consular  Kome  nothing  ri^niains  exee])t  ])eihaps 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio;  and  it  is  _     ^ 

only  on  the  eve  of  tlie  Emj)ire  that 
we  meet  with  the  well-known  one  of 
i  'aicilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus, 
which  is  not  only  the  best  specinien 
of  a  Roman  tomb  now  remaining  to 
us,  but  the  oldest  building  of  the  [] 
imperial  city  of  which  we  have  an 
authentic  date.  It  consists  of  a  lx)ld 
»quare  basement  about  100  ft.  square,' 
which  was  originally  ornamented  in 
some  manner  not  now  intelligible. 
From  this  rose  a  circular  tower  about 
94  ft.  in  diameter,  of  very  bold  ma- 
Bonry,  surmoimted  by  a  frieze  of  ox- 
skulls  with  wreaths  joining  them,  and 
a  well-profiled  cornice :  2  or  3  courses 
of  masonry  above  this  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  work  ; 
and  above  this,  almost  certainly,  in  the  original  design  rase  a  conical 
roof,  which  hfis  perished.  The  tower  having  been  used  as  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  l)attlements  have  been  added  to  NUpply  the  place 
of  the  roof,  and  it  has  been  otherwise  disfigiired,  so  as  to  detnict 
much  from  its  beauty  as  now  seen.  Still  we  have  no  tomb  of  the 
same  importance  so  perfect,  nor  one  which  enables  us  to  connect  the 
Roman  tombs  so  nearly  with  the  Etruscan.  The  only  additiiiii  in  this 
instance  is  that  of  the  square  basement  or  podium,  though  even  this 
was  not  unknown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  for  instance  in  the  tomb 
of  Aruns  (woodcut  No.  237).  The  exaggerated  height  of  the  circular 
base  is  also  remarkable.  Hero  it  rises  to  be  a  tower  instead  if  a  meie 
circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  oiiginal  sepidchre. 
The  stone  roof  which  probably  surmounted  the  tower  was  a  mere 
reproduction  of  the  original  earthen  cone. 

Next  in  age  and  importance  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  is  now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  restored  it  in 
former  days  were  so  careless  in  their  measurement  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  even  its  dimensions :  it  appears  however  to  have  consisted 
of  a  circular  basement  about  300  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  150  ft.  in 


'uinb  uf  Ca}ciUa  MetelU. 


*  I  am  extremely  uuccilain  ubout  the  dimensions  of  tliib  buililiiig  :  these  aic  tlie  boj>t  I 
cam  find. 
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height,  adorned  with  12  large  niches.  Above  this  rose  a  cone  of 
earth  as  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  not  smooth  like  those,  but  divided 
into  terraces,  which  were  planted  with  trees.  We  also  learn  horn 
Suetonius  that  Augustus  laid  out  the  grounds  around  his  tomb  and 
planted  them  with  gardens  for  public  use  during  his  lifetime.  More 
like  the  practice  of  a  true  Mogul  in  the  East  than  the  ruler  of  an 
Indo-Germanic  people  in  Europe. 

This  tomb,  however,  was  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 
splendour,  by  that  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  or  more  frequently  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  basement  of  this  great  tomb  was  a  square 
about  34()  ft.  each  way,  and  about  75  ft.  high.  Above  this  rose  a 
circular  tower  235  ft.  in  diameter  and  140  in  height,  llie  whole  was 
crowned  probably  by  a  dome,  or  at  least  by  a  curvilinear  roof,  which 
with  its  central  ornament  must  have  risen  to  a  height  of  not  less  than 
300  ft.  The  circular  or  tower-like  part  of  this  splendid  building  was 
ornamented  with  columns,  but  in  what  manner  restorers  have  not 
quite  been  able  to  agree ;  some  making  2  stories,  both  with  pillars, 
some,  one  of  pillars  and  the  upper  one  of  pilasters.  It  would  require 
more  correct  measurement  than  wo  have  to  enable  us  to  settle  this 
point,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  only  one  range  of  columns 
on  a  circular  basement  of  some  height  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  at 
least  equal  dimensions.  The  order  might  have  been  70  ft.,  the  base 
and  attic  38  ft.  each. 

Internally  the  mass  was  nearly  solid,  having  only  2  small  sepul- 
chral chambers,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  centre.  There  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  circular  apartment  under  the  dome,  though  this  is 
hardly  probable. 

Besides  these  there  was  another  class  of  tombs  in  Home,  called 
columbaria,  generally  oblong  or  square  rooms  below  the  level  of  the 


Culumbarium  near  the  Gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  Kome. 


ground,  tho  walls  of  which  were  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  litdo 
pigeonholes  or  cells  just  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  an  urn  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  l)ody,  which  had  been  burnt  according  to  the  usual 
fioman  mode  of  d\B\>oa\ng  of  the  dead.     Externally  of  course  they  had 
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no  architecture,  though  some  of  the  more  important  family  eepulchrcs 
of  this  class  wore  adorned  internally  with  pilasters  and  painted  orna- 
ments of  considerable  beauty. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Eoman  empire  these  two  forms  of  tombs 
characterised  with  sufficient  clearness  the  two  races,  each  with  their 
distinctive  customs,  which  made  up  the  population  of  Rome.  Long 
before  its  expiration  the  two  were  fused  together  so  thoroughly  that 
we  lose  all  trace  of  the  distinction,  and  a  new  form  of  tomb  arose  com  - 
pounded  of  the  two  older,  which  became  the  typical  form  with  the 
early  Christians,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Saracens  and  other 
eastern  nations. 

The  new  form  of  tomb  retained  externally  the  circular  form  of  the 
Pelasgic  sepulchre,  though  constructive  necessities  afterwards  caused 
it  to  become  polygonal.  Instead  however  of  being  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
the  walls  were  only  so  thick  as  were  necessary  to  support  the  dome, 
which  became  the  universal  form  of  roof  of  these  buildings. 

The  sepulchres  of  Kome  have  as  yet  been  far  too  carelessly  ex- 
amined to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  the  transformation 
took  place,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  central  circular  apartment  is  almost  a  certain  test 
of  the  age  of  a  tomb :  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantino,  they 
became  in  fact  representations  of  the  Pantheon  on  a  small  scale,  almost 
always  with  a  crypt  or  circular  vault  below  tlie  principal  apartment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  transitional  specimens  is  that  found  near 
San  Vito,  represented  in  the 
woodcut  No.  281.  Here,  as  in 
all  the  earlier  specimens,  the 
principal  apartment  is  the  lower 
in  the  square  basement.  The 
upper,  which  has  lost  its  deco- 
ration, has  the  appearance  of 
being  hollowed  out  of  the 
frustum  of  a  gigantic  Doric 
column,  or  rather  out  of  a  solid 
tower  like  the  central  one  of 
the  tomb  of  Anms  (woodcut 
No.  237).  Shortly  after  the 
ago  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
ai)artment  became  a  mere  crypt, 
and  in  such  examples  as  those 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Corne- 
lia and  Tossia  families  we  have 

merely    miniature    Pantheons     ^^^^ij^-^juk- — -^^        -^---j, 
somewhat  taller  in  proportion,  ~  "  ^*'**^**3*^'' 

and  with  a  crypt.    This  is  still     ^'-  ^''"°  "'  ^^^"^^'"^  *'  ^  ^''"-  ^"  ""'"• 
more  remarkable  in  a  building  called  the  Torre  dei  Schiavi,  which  has 
had  a  portico  attached  to  one  side,  and  in  other  respects  looks  very  like 
a  direct  imitation  of  that  celebrated  temple.     It  seems  certainly,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  built  for  a  tomb. 
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Another  tomb,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Tossia  family,  is  called 
that  of  Sta.  Helena,  the  mother  of  (.'onstantine.  If  not  hers,  at  least  it 
belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  tombs  of  the  age  and  of  the  class.  It  is  a  vast  transition 
from  that  of  Ca^cilia  Metella,  though  in  the  same  direction  as  all  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  Romans,  the  tendency  of  which  was  con- 
stantly transforming  an  external  into  an  internal  architecture. 


Section  und  KUvation  of  Tomb  of  SUi.  Helena,  R<)ine.     No  scale. 


It  consists  of  a  basement  about  100  ft.  square,  containing  the  crypts. 
On  this  stands  a  circular  tower  in  two  stories.  In  the  lower  storj'  is  a 
circular  apartment  about  Q6  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  8  niches ; 
in  the  upper  the  niches  are  external,  and  each  pierced  with  a  window. 
Its  dimensions  being  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  tomb  of  Ca2cilia 
Motella,  it  aftbrds  an  excellent  ojiport unity  of  comparing  the  tuvu 
extremes  of  the  series,  and  of  contrasting  the  early  Roman  with  the 
early  Christian  tomb. 

The  ty|»ical  example  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bap- 
tistery of  Stii.  Costimza,  the  daughter  of  Constantino.  In  this  building 
the  j)illars  that  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a  mausoleum,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  Hadrian,  are  introduced  internally.  Externally  the  building 
never  can  have  had  much  ornament.  But  the  breaks  between  the 
lower  aisle  and  the  central  compartment,  pierced  with  the  clerestory, 
nnist  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect — more  so  at  all  events  than  the 
clumsy  attempts  that  were  made  at  this  ago  to  adorn  buildings  by  ill- 
understood  applications  of  the  Grecian  orders.  In  this  example  there 
is  still  shown  a  certain  degree  of  timidity,  which  does  not  aften**ards 
reapi)ear.  The  columns  are  coupled  and  far  more  numerous  than  they 
need  have  been,  and  they  are  united  by  a  fragment  of  an  entablature, 
as  if  the  architect  were  afniid  to  place  his  vault  direct  on  the  capitals. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  singularly 
instructive  example  of  a  completed  transformation,  just  what  we  miss 
in  those  secular  buildings  for  which  the  Christians  had  no  use. 

Another  building,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Haptisten' 
of  Constantino,  was  also  undoubtedly  a  place  of  sepulture,  though 
whether  it  is  rightly  ascribed  to  (\»nstiuitine,  and  wiis  intended  by  him 
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for  his  own  tomb,  may  be  questioned.  Hero  the  central  apartment, 
never  having  been  intended  to  support  a  dome,  is  of  a  far  lighter 
construction,  an  upper  order  of  pillars  being  placed  on  the  lower,  with 
merely  a  light  architrave  and  frieze  running  between  the  two  orders. 
The  external  walls  were  slight  in  construction  and  octagonal  in  plan. 
We  must  not  in  this  place  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the  transition 
of  style,  as  we  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  (Christian  archi- 
tecture and  passed  bey<.)nd  the  limits  of  heathen  aii.  So  gradual  is  the 
change,  and  so  long  prepared,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
exactly  where  the  separation  takes  place  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

One  important  building  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  commonly  goes  by  tlie  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  though  this  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  liall  of  some  bath ; 
no  building  of  that  class,  howevei*,  was  known  to  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  should  be  found 
outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction ;  besides  that  it.  wants  all 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  such  an  establishment. 

I  have  placed  it  with  the  tombs  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  such  a  supposition,  and  its  ft)rm  is  just  such  as  would  be  appli- 
cable to  that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  insist 
positively  on  this  opinion,  but  I  know  of  no  more  probable  supposition. 
It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  Empire  at  Rome,  if  indeed  it 
bo  not  a  Cliristian  building,  which  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  it 
is,  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Baptistery  of  ConsUmtine  and  the  tomb 
of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  shows  a  considerable  advanc^e  in  construction  on 
both  these  buildings,  and  a  greater  similarity  to  San  Vitale  at  Kavenna, 
and  other  buildings  of  Justinian's  time,  than  to  anything  else  newfound 
in  Kome. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  Nos.  283 
and  284),  it  has  a 
dome,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, resting  on 
a  decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  ele- 
gant construction. 
Nine  of  the  com- 
partments contain 
niches  which  give 
great  room  on  the 
floor,  as  well  as 
great  variety  and 
lightness     to     the 

general  design.    ^W.    rian  of  Minerva  Modlcft  at  Uuino.    From  Isiilx-Uc's  txlificcs  Circulain*t<. 

" ,  .,  .        .  °  Scilf,  100  n.  to  1  in. 

AlK>ve    this    IS    a 

clerestory  of  10  well-pro]  jortioncd  windows,  whi<*h  give  light  ta  the 

building,  jK'rhaps  not  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  the  one  eye  of  llvi 
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Sectiuu  of  Minerva  Mcdicn.    Scale,  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


Pantheon,  but  by  a  far  more  convenient  arrangement  to  keep  out  the 
elements  for  a  people  who  did  not  possess  glass.     So  far  as  I  know, 

all  the  domed  buildings 
erected  by  the  Eomans 
up  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  indeed 
long  afterwards,  were 
circular  in  the  interior, 
though,  like  the  temple 
built  by  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  they  were 
sometimes  octagonal  ex- 
ternally. This,  however, 
is  a  polygon  both  inter- 
nally and  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  mode  in 
which  the  dome  is 
placed  on  the  polygon 
shows  the  first  rudiments  of  the  pendentive  system,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  such  perfection  by  the  Byzantine  architects,  but  is 
nowhere  else  to  bo  found  in  Kome.  It  probably  was  for  the  purpose 
of  somewhat  diminishing  the  difficulties  of  this  construction  that  the 
architect  adopted  a  figure  with  10  instead  of  8  sides. 

This,  too,  is,  1  believe,  the  first  building  in  which  buttresses  are 
applied  so  as  to  give  strength  to  the  walls 
exactly  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  wanted. 
By  this  invention  the  architect  was  enabled 
to  dispense  with  nearly  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  materials  that  was  thought  necessary  when 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  constructed, 
and  which  he  must  have  employed  had  he 
copied  that  building.  Besides  this  the  dome 
was  ribbed  with  tiles,  as  shown  in  woodcut 
No.  285,  and  tlie  space  between  the  ribs  filled 
in  with  inferior,  perhaps  lighter  masonry, 
banded  together  at  certain  heights  by  horizontal  courses  of  tiles  when 
necessary. 

Besides  the  lightness  and  variety  which  the  base  of  this  building 
derives  from  the  niches,  it  is  10  ft.  higher  than  its  diameter,  which 
gives  to  it  that  proportion  of  height  to  width,  the  want  of  which  is  the 
principal  defect  of  the  l^antheon.  It  is  not  known  what  the  side 
erections  are  which  are  usually  shown  in  the  ground-plans,  nor 
even  whether  they  are  coiival  with  the  main  central  edifice.  I  sxLspect 
they  have  never  been  very  correctly  laid  down. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  building  is  certainly,  both  as  concerns 
constiiiction  and  proportion,  by  far  the  most  scientific  of  all  those  in 
ancient  Kome,  and  in  these  respects  as  far  superior  to  the  Pantheon  as 
it  is  inferior  to  that  temple  in  size.  Indeed  there  are  few  inventions 
of  the  middle  ages  that  are  not  attempted  here  or  in  tho  Temple  of 


Kib  of  the  lloof  of  the  Minerva 
Modica  at  Uoniv. 
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Peace— but  more  in  this  than  in  the  latter ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  much  more  modem  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

As  might  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  races  that 
inhabited  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Koman  empire,  there  are 
very  few  specimens  of  tombs  of 
any  importance  to  be  found  in 
them.  One  very  beautiful  exam- 
ple exists  at  St.  Remi,  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No. 
286).  It  probably,  however,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  tomb,  but  rather 
a  cenotaph  or  a  monument,  erect- 
ed, as  the  inscription  on  it  tells 
lis,  by  Sextus  and  Marcus,  of  the 
family  of  the  Julii,  to  their  pa- 
rents, whoso  statues  appear  under 
the  dome  of  the  upper  story. 
There  is  nothing  funereal  either 
in  the  inscription  or  the  form,  nor 
anything  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  bodies  of  the  parents 
repose  beneath  its  foundation. 

The  lower  portion  of  this 
monument  is  the  square  base- 
ment which  the  Romans  always 
added  to  the  Etruscan  form  of 

tomb.  Upon  this  stands  a  story  pierced  with  an  archway  in  each  fece, 
with  a  3-quarter  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  every  angle.  The 
highest  part  is  a  circular  colonnade,  a  miniature  copy  of  that  which  we 
know  to  have  once  encircled  Hadrian's  Mole. 

The  open  arrangement  of  the  arches  and  colonnade,  while  it  takes 
off  considerably  from  the  tomb-like  simplicity  becoming  such  buildings, 
adds  very  much  to  the  lightness  and  elegance.  Altogether  the  building 
has  much  more  of  the  aspiring  character  of  Christian  art  than  of  the 
more  solid  and  horizontal  forms  which  were  characteristic  of  the  style 
then  dying  out. 

Another  monument  of  very  singular  and  exceptional  form  is  found 
at  Igel,  near  Treves,  in  Germany.  It  is  so  imlike  anytliing  found  in 
Italy,  or  indeed  anything  of  the  Roman  age,  that,  were  its  date  not 
perfectly  known  from  the  inscription  upon  it,  one  might  rather  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  Francis  I.  than  to  the  latter  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilasters  and  architectural  orna- 
ments seem  somewhat  misplaced.  It  is  covered  with  sculpture  from 
top  to  bottom.  These,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Roman 
funeral  monuments,  have  no  reference  to  death,  nor  to  the  life  or 
actions  of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  is  sacred,  but  are  more 


Tomb  at  St.  Kenii.,  From  Labordu's  Monumens 
de  la  France. 
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like  tlie  hcuik^h  tliat  might  Iw  ]»aiiited  on  a  wall  or  ornamental  Ktele 
any  when;.  'Hic  principal  (.bjoct  in  the  face  representeil  in  the 
woodcut  is  the  sun,  but  the  subjects  are  varied 
in  each  face,  and,  though  much  time-worn,  they 
still  give  a  very  perfect  idea  of  the  rich  orna- 
mentation of  the  monuments  of  the  last  age  of 
the  Empire. 

Kastkun  Tomrs. 

This  hcarcity  <jf  tombs  in  the  western  |>art 
of  tlie  lioman  emjiire  is  to  a  great  extent  made 
up  for,  in  the  east.  The  history  of  the  tombs 
(^rccted  under  the  Roman  rule  in  that  part  of 
the  world  is  as  yet  so  little  known  that  it  is 
not  ciisy  either  to  classify  or  to  describe  them; 
and  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  pre- 
served are  cut  in  the  rock,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult— as  with  other  rock-cut  objects  all  over 
the  woild — to  understand  the  foiin  of  building 
from  which  they  were  copied. 

The  3  principal  groups  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Komau  epoch  are  those  of  Petra,  Oyrene, 
and  .f  enisalem.  ITiough  many  other  important 
tombs  exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little 
known  that  they  must  be  passed  over  for  the 
j)resent. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in 
the  cave  of  ]\rach])elah  until  after  the  Christian 
em,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
the  exception  but  the  general  practice  among 
the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  East.  So  far  as 
can  be  known,  the  example  was  set  by  Eg;\*pt, 
which  was  the  parent  of  much  of  their  civili- 
zation. In  Egypt  the  fac^ades  of  their  rock-cut 
tombs  were — with  the  solitary  exception  of 
those  of  Beni  Hassan' — ornamented  so  simply 
and  unobtrusively  as  rather  to  l)elie  than  to 
announce  their  internal  magnificence.  All  the 
oldest  Asiatic  tombs  seem  to  have  been  mere 
holes  in  the  rock,  wholly  without  architectmal 
decorations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  how  the  Persian 
kings  copied  their  palace  fac^ades  to  adorn  their  last  resting-places,  and 
how  about  the  same  time  in  Lycia  the  tomb-cutters  copied,  first  their 
own  w«HKlen  structures,  and  afterwards  the  architectural  facades,  which 
thev  had  learned  from  the  Checks  how  to  construct.     But  it  in*as  nut 


iJk^iL^^i.l^'^^ 


•J^T    MomuiHiit  ai  Ijri'l.  mar  Treves. 

From  Scbuii^lfs  Antiijuilitf*  of 

'Irvvt'si. 


*  Sw  Y.  '--(>,  iind  woodcut  161. 
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till  the  lioman  period  that  this  species  of  magnificence  extended  to  the 
places  enumerated  above.  To  such  an  extent  did  it  prevail  at  Petra 
as  to  give  to  that  now  deserted  valley  the  appearance  of  a  petrified  cit^^^ 
of  the  dead. 


Klioanc.    From  I^borde'tJ  Pelra  and  Mount  Simii. 


The  typical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 
the  Khasne  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh— represented  in  elevation  and 
section  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists  of  a 
square  basement,  adorned  with  a  portico  of  4  very  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  of  low  Grecian  pitch.     Above  this 
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are  3  very  singular  turrets,  whose  use  and  application  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand.  The  central  one  is  circular,  and  is  a  well- 
understood  sepulchral  form,  the  use  of  which,  if  it  had  been  more 

important,  or  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  be  intelligible  enough ;  but 
what  are  the  side  turrets  ?  If  one 
might  hazard  so  bold  a  conjecture, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  ori^nal 
from  which  this  is  derived  was  a 
5-turreted  tomb,  like  that  of  Arons 
(woodcut  No.  237),  or  that  of  Aly- 
attes  at  Sardis,  which  in  couiBe  of 
time  has  become  translated  into 
so  foreign  a  shape  as  this;  but 
where  are  the  intermediate  forms  ? 
and  by  whom  and  when  was  this 
change  effected  ?  Before  we  form 
such  theories  as  this,  it  will  be 
well  to  ask  the  question  whether 
all  these  buildings  really  are 
tombs?  Most  of  them  undoubt- 
edly are  so;  but  may  not  the 
name  el  Deir^  or  the  convent,  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  one  of  the 
principal  rock-cut  monuments  of 
I^etra,  be  after  all  the  true  desig- 
nation ?  Are  none  of  them,  in 
short,  cells  for  priests,,  like  the 
viharas  found  in  India  ?  *  All  those 
who  have  hitherto  visited  these 
spots  have  assumed  at  once  that  everything  cut  in  the  rock  must  be  a 
ti^nib,  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  rule  is  so  general  as  is  supposed. 
To  return  however  to  the  KJiasne.  Though  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Roman,  the  details  are  so  elegant  and  generally  so 
well  designed  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  there  must  have 
been  some  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  masses  of 
rock  left  above  the  wings  show  how  early  a  specimen  of  its  class  it  is, 
and  how  little  practice  its  designers  could  have  had  in  copying  in  the 
rock  the  forms  of  their  regular  buildings. 

A  little  further  within  the  city  is  found  another  very  similar  in 
design  to  this,  but  far  inferior  in  detail  and  execution,  showing  at 
least  a  centurj^  of  degradation,  but  at  the  same  time  an  adaptation  to 
rock-cut  forms  not  found  in  the  earlier  examples. 

A  third  is  that  above  alluded  to,  called  el  Deir,  This  is  the  same 
in  general  outline  as  the  two  former — of  an  order  neither  Greek  nor 
Koman,  but  with  something  like  a  Doric  frieze  over  a  very  j)lain 
Corinthian  capital.     In   other  respects  it  presents  no   new  feature 


SccUun  of  Tomb  at  Klinsiie.    From  I^bonlc's 
Mount  Siiiui,  p.  175. 
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except  the  apparent  absence  of  a  door,  and  altogether  it  fieems.  if 
finished,  to  desen-e  its  name  less  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  object  among  these  tombs  is  the  flat  fat^de 
with  3  stories  of  pillars  one  over  the  other — slightly  indicated  in  the 
left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  the  last  woodcut  (No.  290).  It  is  like  the 
proscenium  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek  theatres.  If  it  was 
really  the  frontispiece  to  a  tomb,  it  was  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
puii)08e,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete  misapplications  of 
Greek  architecture  ever  made. 

Generally  si)eaking,  the  interiors  of  these  buildings  are  so  plain 
that  travellers  have  not  cared  either  to  draw  or  measure  them ;  one, 
however,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  richly  ornamented. 


291.  Hock-ciit  interior  at  Prtnu    From  I^MborJc's  Siiiaf,  p.  198, 

and,  ius  far  as  can  bo  judged  from  what  is  published,  is  as  unlike  a 
t4)mb  as  it  is  like  a  vihara.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  all  requin^ 
re-examination  before  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  cut  can  be 
pronounced  u]>on  with  any  certainty. 

The  next  grou])  of  tombs  is  that  at  »Jerusalem.  These  are  un- 
<loubtodly  all  sei>ulchres.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
wholly  devoid  of  architectural  ornament.  To  the  north  of  tho  city  is 
a  group  known  as  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  with  a  fa<;'ade  of  a  corrupt 
Doric  order,  similar  to  some  of  the  latest  Etruscan  tombs.*     It  is  now 


'  M.  de  Saulcy  has  recently  attoinpUHi  to 
prove  that  these  tombs  are  those  of  the  kino^ 
of  Judah  fiom  David  downwards.  Their 
architecture  is  undoubted  I  v  later  than   the 


Christian  era,  and  the  slab,  whidi  he  calls 
tlic  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  of  David,  is 
certainly  more  modem  than  the  time  of 
Const  antine. 
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very  much  mined.  A  somewhat  similar  facade,  but  of  a  form  more 
like  the  Greek  Doric,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Sepulchre  of  St.  James,  and  near  this  is  a  square  tomb  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  but  standing  free,  and  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  which  is  imlike 
anything  else  seen  either  here  or  in  these  parts.  The  most  remarkable, 
however,  is  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Absalom,  consisting  of  a  square 
basis,  adorned  with  4  Ionic  columns  on  each  face,  and  above  this  a  low 
circular  tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  bear  either  a 
small  domed  building  like  the  central  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ehasne,  or  a  simple  dome.  The  present  somewhat  anomalous  termina- 
tion is  in  masonry,  and  so  unlike  everything  else  of  its  class  that  we 
know  of,  that  we  must  consider  it  as  a  modem  improvement. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  Cyrene,  on  the  African  coast.  Notwith- 
standing the  researches  of  Admiral  Beechey  and  of  M.  Pacho,  they  are 
still  much  less  perfectly  known  to  us  than  they  should  be.  Their  number 
is  immense,  and  they  almost  all  have  architectural  fa(,'ades,  generally 
consisting  of  2  or  more  columns  between  pilasters,  like  the  grottos 
of  Beni  Hassan,  or  the  tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jemsalem.  Many  of 
them  show  a  powerful  reminiscence  of  Greek  taste,  though  they  are 


292. 
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for  the  mo8t  part  undoubtedly  of  Roman  date,  and  the  paintingB  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  adorned  are  certainly  in  Roman  taste. 
None  of  them  have  such  splendid  architectural  £Ei9ade8  as  the  Khasne 
at  Petra ;  but  the  number  of  tombs  which  are  adorned  with  archi- 
tectural features  is  greater  than  in  that  city,  and,  grouped  as  they  are 
together  in  terraces  on  the  hill  side,  they  constitute  a  necropolis  among 
the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  world.  Altogether  the  group  some- 
what resembles  that  at  Castel  d'Asso,  but  is  more  extensive  and  fer 
richer  in  external  architecture. 

Time  has  not  left  us  a  single  built  tomb  in  all  these  places,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  once  were  numerous.  Almost 
the  only  tomb  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  to  exist, 
which  in  many  respects  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.  In  form  it  is  something 
like  the  free  standing  rock-cut  examples  at  Jerusalem.  As  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (No.  292),  it  consists  of  a  square  base,  which 
supports  12  columns,  8  of  which  support  a  dome,  the  other  4  merely 
completing  the  square.  The  dome  itself  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  India,  being  of  the  class  illustrated 
by  the  diagrams  in  woodcuts  No.  47  to  50,  and,  though  omamented 

with  Roman  details, 
is  so  unlike  anything 
else  ever  built  by  that 
people,  and  so  com- 
pletely and  perfectly 
what  we  find  re-n^ 
pearing  10  centuries 
afterwards  in  the  fer 
east,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude 
that  it  belongs  to  a 
stylo  once  prevalent 
and  long  fixed  is 
these  lands,  though 
it  now  stands  as  the 
sole  representative  of 
its  class. 

Another  example 
somewhat  similar 
stands  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Roman 
Eastern  world,  from 
the  locality  of  which 
we  last  spoke,  at 
Dugga,  near  Tmiia, 
in  Africa.  This,  too, 
consists  of  a  square  base,  taller  than  in  the  last  example,  and  sur- 
mounted by  12  lomc  colxxxxms^  but  here  merely  used  as  ornaments 


omb  at  Dagga.    From  a  drawing  by  F.  Catberwood. 
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to  support  a  cornice,  the  profile  of  wliicli  beara  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Egyptian  forms.  It  was  terminated  apparently  by  a  pyramid 
in  steps,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  4  head-stones  of  the 
comers,  which  serve  to  give  character  to  the  angles,  which  the  simple 
pyramid  so  used  always  wants. 

This  and  the  St.  Remi  tomb  are  perhaps  the  two  most  elegant 
examples  of  tombs  which  antiquity  has  left  us,  and  those  which  might 
be  most  profitably  studied  for  modem  purposes. 

Domestic  Architecture. 

We  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Eomaiis  were 
characterised  by  that  magnificence  and  splendour  which  we  find  in  all 
their  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  bad  taste.  No  palace  except  that  at  Spalatro  has  been  preserved  to 
our  day,  nor  any  building  of  such  a  class  as  to  come  imder  the  head  of 
domestic  art ;  still,  so  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  what  does  remain, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  subject  altogether. 

In  Home  itself  no  ancient  house — indeed  no  trace  of  a  domestic 
edifice — exists  except  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Mount. 
Even  this  is  now  merely  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  muQh  so  as  to 
have  defied  even  the  most  imaginative  of  restorers  to  make  anything 
of  them  except  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  their  ovm  ingenuity.  The 
extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the  descriptions  that  have  been 
preserved,  suffice  to  convince  us  that,  of  all  the  palaces  ever  built, 
either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  this  was  probably  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned.  Never  in  the  world's  history 
does  it  appear  that  so  much  wealth  and  so  much  power  were  at  the 
command  of  one  man  as  were  held  by  the  Caesars ;  and  never  could  the 
world's  wealth  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  more  inclined  to 
lavish  it  for  their  own  personal  gratification  than  these  emperors  were. 
Besides,  they  could  ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their 
buildings,  and  they  could  conmiand  the  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all 
the  subject  kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  palaces  the 
most  gorgeous  that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely  ever  to  see 
again. 

Notwithstanding  aU  this  splendour,  this  palace  was  probably  as  an 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Thermae.  The  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  private  life  rendered  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a  residence 
— even  to  that  of  the  world's  master — the  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  be  given  to  a  building  wholly  devoted  to  show  and  public 
purposes.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  must  have  been  the 
world's  wonder ;  but  as  a  ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephemeral 
splendour,  it  probably  would  present  nothing  either  pleasing  or 
instructive.  W^e  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material,  in 
the  hastily  constructed  halls  of  men  whose  imbounded  power  was  only 
equalled  by  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 
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Spalatro. 

The  only  palace  of  the  Koman  world  of  which  sufficient  remains 
are  still  left  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  of  their  extent  or  their 
arrangements  is  that  which  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in 
Dalmatia,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remaining  rears  of  his  life,  after 
shaking  off  the  cares  of  empire.     It  certainly  gives  us  a  most  exalted 
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294.  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.    From  Adama. 

idea  of  what  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Home  must  have 
been  when  we  find  one  emperor — certainly  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful-^building,  for  his  retirement,  a  villa  in  the  countiy  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  did  in  magnificence,  mcNst  of  the 
modem  palaces  of  Kurope. 

It  is  imcertain  \i0v7  iar  \\>  lo^^embles  or  was  copied  from  that  in 
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Kome,  more  especially  as  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortified  palace, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  Rome  was,  and  its  model 
seems  to  have  been  the  pnetorian  camp  rather  than  any  habitation 
built  within  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  a  city.  In  consequence  of 
this  its  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  less  liable  to  attack.  The  other  3  sides  are  only  broken 
by  the  towers  that  flank  them,  and  those  that  defend  the  great  gates 
which  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 

The  building  is  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  though  not  quite. 
The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sea,  being  592  ft.  from  angle  to  angle ; 
the  one  opposite  only  570  ;*  while  the  east  and  west  sides  measure 
each  698  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering  about  9i  English  acres. 

The  i)rincipal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  called  the 
Golden  Gate,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  296),  showing 
all  the  peculiarities  of  lioman  architecture  in  its  last  stage.  The 
horizontal  architrave  still  remains  over  the  doorway,  a  useless  ornament, 
under  a  l)old  discharging  arch,  which  usuri>8  its  place  and  does  its 
duty.  Above  this,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
brackets,  supported  the  archivolts  of  a  range  of  niches — a  piece  of 
pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  the 
original  purj)ose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Entering  this  i)ortal,  we  pass  along  a  street  ornamented  with 
arcades  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  tmother  similar  street,  proceeding  from  the 
so-c4illed  Iron  and  lirazon  Gates,  similar  to  the  Golden  Gate  in  design, 
but  far  less  richly  ornamented. 

These  streets  divided  the  building  nearly  into  4  portions :  the 
two  northern  ones  are  so  much  mined  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say 
either  what  their  plan  wiw,  or  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated ; 
probably  the  one  might  be  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  the  other  the 
residence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  household. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
palace  properly  so  called.  It  contained  2  temples,  as  they  are  now 
designated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
though,  judging  from  its  form,  it  seems  rather  as  if  intended  as  the 
mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a  temple  of  that  god.  As  a  temple 
it  has  been  illustrated  at  a  previous  page."  Opposite  to  it  is  a  m^ 
temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  ^Esculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  arcade  represented  in  woodcuts  No.  246  and 
29rt,  at  tlie  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule — circular,  as  all  build> 
ings  dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
be.  Tliis  opened  directly  on  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  9  apartments, 
occupying  the  princi^ml  part  of  the  south  front  of  the  palace.  Beyond 
these,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  juivate  apartments  of  the  emperor, 
and  behind  them  his  baths.  The  opposite  side  is  restored  as  if  it 
exactly  corresponded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and,  indeed. 


Bj  an  OTersight  this  diffcYtuoe  is  not  expressed  in  the  woodcut.  *  See  pp.  313, 314^ 
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296.        Part  of  Central  Arcade,  and  upper  part  of  Temple,  Spalatro.    From  Sir  G.  Wilkiiuwn. 
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there  is  scarcely  suflBcient  authority  for  many  of  the  details  shown  in 
the  plan,  though  they  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exact  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a  Roman  imperial  palace. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
great  southern  gallery,  515  ft.  in  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
along  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty  as  an  architectural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a  Roman.  This 
great  gallery  is  the  principal  point  in  the  design,  and  commands  a 
view  well  worthy  that  such  a  gallery  should  be  built  for  its  complete 
enjoyment. 

Failing  in  finding  any  example  of  domestic  architecture  in  Eome, 
we  turn  to  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum,  where  we  find  numerous  and 
most  interesting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perhaps,  the 
best ;  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  Laurentian  villa 
of  Pliny,  and  some  others  of  which  descriptions  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  besides  this,  Pompeii  was  far  more  a  Grecian  than  a  Boman  city, 
and  its  buildings  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  illustrative  of  those 
of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  Magna-Gnecia,  than  of  anything  found  to  the 
northward.  StiU  they  belong  to  the  Roman  age,  and,  except  in  taste 
and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  did 
resemble  those  of  Rome,  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  illustration. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii  were  of  one 
story  only  in  height.  It  is  true  that  in  some  we  find  staircases  leading 
to  the  roof,  and  traces  of  an  upper  story,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
places  for  washing  and  drying  clothes,  or  some  such  domestic  purpose, 
rather  than  living  or  even  sleeping  rooms.  All  the  principal  apart- 
ments, at  all  events,  were  certainly  on  the  ground  floor.  As  an  almost 
inevitable  corollary  from  this,  they  all  faced  inwards,  and  were  lighted 
from  court-yards  or  nh-ia,  and  not  from  the  outside ;  for,  with  a  people 
who  had  not  glass  U)  put  into  their  windows,  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  privacy  or  security  without  at  the  same  time  excluding  both 
light  and  air,  except  by  lighting  their  rooms  fix)m  the  interior. 
Hence  it  arose  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of 
houses  was  given  up  to  shops  and  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on 
the  street,  while  the  residence  itself  was  wholly  hidden  from  view  by 
them,  except  the  principal  entrance,  aixi  sometimes  one  or  two  private 
doors  that  opened  outwards. 

Even  in  the  smallest  class  of  tradesmen's  houses  which  opened  on 
the  street,  one  apartment  seems  always  to  have  been  unroofed  to  light 
at  least  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  used  as  bedrooms ;  but  as  the 
roofs  of  all  are  now  gone,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  determine  which  was 
so  treated. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  smallest'  houses  which  can  have  belonged 
to  persons  at  all  above  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  there  was  always  a 
central  apartment,  unroofed  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  others  open. 
Sometimes  this  was  covered  by  2  beams  placed  in  one  direction,  and 
2  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  framing  the  roof  into  9  compartments, 
generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central  one  being  open,  and  with 
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a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to  receive  the  rain  and  drainage 
which  inevitably  came  through  it.  When  this  court  was  of  any  extent, 
4  pillars  were  required  at  the  intersection  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of 
the  opening,  to  support  the  roof.  In  larger  courts  8,  12,  16,  or  more 
columns  were  so  employed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects 
than  as  required  by  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
very  frequently  the  numbers  were  unequal,  even  on  opposite  sides. 
Frequently  the  angles  were  not  right  angles,  and  the  pillars  spaced 
unequally  with  a  careless  disregard  of  symmetry  that  strikes  us  as 
strange,  though  in  such  objects  this  was  perhaps  better  than  cold  and 
formal  regularity,  and  more  productive  of  grace  and  beauty.  Besides 
these  courts,  there  generally  existed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  a  court 
bounded  by  a  dead  wall  oppoiSite,  which  in  the  smaller  houses  was 
painted,  to  resemble  the  garden  which  the  larger  mansions  possessed 
in  this  direction.  The  apartments  looking  on  this  were  of  course 
perfectly  private,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  looking  inwards 
on  the  atrium. 

The  house  called  that  of  Pansa  at  Pompeii  is  a  good  illustration  of 
those  peculiarities,  and  as  one  of  the  most  regular  is  generally  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

In  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  No.  297)  all  the  parts  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  principal  mansion  are 
shaded  darker  except  the  doubtful  part 
marked  A,  which  may  either  have  been 
a  separate  house,  or  the  women's  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  principal  one, 
or,  what  is  probable,  may  have  been  de- 
signed so  as  to  be  used  for  either  pur- 
pose. B  is  certainly  a  separate  house, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  this 
side,  of  the  front,  and  of  the  third  side, 
till  we  come  opposite  to  A,  was  let  off  as 
shops.  At  C  we  have  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  apartments,  with  a  private  en- 
trance to  the  street,  and  an  opening  also 
to  the  principal  peristyle  of  tlie  house. 

Returning  to  the  principal  entrance 
or  front  door  D,  you  enter  through  a  short 
passage  into  the  outer  court  E,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  several  small  apart- 
ments, used  either  by  the  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  household  or  for  guests.  A 
wider  passage  than  the  entrance  leads 
from  this  to  the  peristyle,  or  principal 
apartment  of  the  house.  On  the  left 
hand  are  several  small  rooms,  used  no 
doubt  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  pro- 
bably closed  by  half-doors  open  above  and  below,  so  as  to  admit  air 
and  light,  while  preserving  sufficient  privacy,  for  Eoman  tastes  at 
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least.  In  front  and  on  the  right  hand  are  2  larger  rooms,  either  of 
which  may  have  been  the  triclinium  or  dining-room,  the  other  being 
what  we  should  call  the  drawing-room  of  the  house.  A  passage  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to  a  verandah  which  crosses  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is  open  to  the  garden  beyond. 

As  will  be  observed,  architectural  effect  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  this  design,  a  vista  nearly  300  ft.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  door  to  the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a  pleasing  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  displaying  a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  spaciousness  and 
architectural  richness  as  we  advance.  All  these  points  must  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  pleasing  effect  when  complete,  and  of  more 
beauty  than  has  been  attained  in  any  modem  dwelling  of  like  dimen- 
sions that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Generally  speaking  the  architectural  details  of  the  Pompeian  houses 
are  carelessly  and  ungracefully  moulded,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sometimes  a  certain  elegance  of  feeling  nms  through  them  that 
pleases  in  spite  of  our  better  judgment.  It  was  not,  however,  on  form 
that  they  depended  for  their  effect ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  by  that 
that  they  must  be  judged.  The  whole  architecture  of  the  house  was 
coloured,  but  even  this  was  not  considered  so  important  as  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  walls.  Comparing  the  Pompeian 
decoration  with  that  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  only  specimen  of  the 
same  age  and  class  found  in  Rome,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Pom- 
peian examples  show  a  more  correct  taste,  not  only  in  the  choice  but 
in  the  application  of  the  ornaments  used,  though  in  the  execution  there 
is  often  that  difference  that  might  be  expected  between  paintings  exe- 
cuted for  a  private  individual  and  those  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman 
world.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  paintings,  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served in  this  small  provincial  town,  are  even  now  the  best  specimens 
we  possess  of  mural  decoration.  They  excel  the  oniamentation  of  the 
Alhambra  as  being  more  varied  and  more  intellectual.  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  superior  to  the  works  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the 
Moslems  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rude 
attempts  of  the  Gothic  architects  in  the  middle  ages ;  still  they  are 
probably  as  inferior  to  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  best  days  as  the 
pillars  of  the  Pompeian  peristyles  are  to  the  porticos  of  the  Parthenon. 
But  though  doubtless  far  inferior  to  their  originals,  those  at  Pompeii 
are  direct  imitations  of  true  Greek  decorative  forms ;  and  it  is  throu^ 
them  alone  that  we  can  hope  even  to  guess  at  the  exquisite  beauty  to 
which  polychromatic  architecture  once  attained,  but  which  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  hope 'that  it  will  ever  attain  again. 

One  curious  point,  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked, 
is  that  in  Pompeii  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  styles  of  decoration. 
One  of  these  is  purely  Etruscan,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  such  as 
is  only  foxmd  in  the  tombs  or  on  the  authentic  works  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  other  is  no  less  essentially  Greek,  both  in  design  and  colour:  it  is 
far  more  common  than  the  Eti-uscan  form,  and  always  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  The  last-mentioned  or  Greek  style  of  decoration 
may  be  again  divided  into  two  varieties  :  one,  the  most  common,  con- 
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sisting  of  ornaments  directly  copied  from  Greek  models ;  the  other  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  Eoman  forms.  This  Eomanised  variety  of 
Greek  decoration  represents  an  attenuated  and  lean  siyle  of  architecture, 
which  I  conceive  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  the  continued 
use  of  iron  or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  substances,  for  pillars  and  archi- 
tectural members.  Vitruvius  reprobates  it ;  and  in  a  later  age  Cas- 
siodorus  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  in 
his  time.  The  frequency  of  this  style  of  ornament,  both  at  Pompeii 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  style 
at  that  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  a  repre- 
sentation of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architectural  objects  then  in  use, 
or  it  mxust  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  style  copied  from  the 
painted  decorations.  This  is  a  new  subject,  and  could  not  be  made 
clear,  except  at  considerable  length  and  with  the  assistance  of  many 
drawings.  I  look  upon  it,  however,  as  an  almost  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Romans  did  use  metal  as  a  constructive  material.  Were  it  only 
that  columns  of  extreme  tenuity  are  represented  in  these  paintings,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  mere  incorrect  drawing;  but  the 
whole  style  of  ornament  hero  shown  is  such  as  is  never  found  in  stone 
or  brick  pillars,  and  could  only  be  executed  iu  metal.  Besides  this,  the 
pillars  in  question  are  always  represented  in  the  decorations  as  simply 
gilt  or  bronzed,  while  the  representations  of  stone  pillars  are  coloured. 
All  this  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  a  style  of  ait  once  existed  con- 
sisting of  the  employment  of  metal  for  the  principal  features,  all  ma- 
terial traces  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  disappearance  of  all  remains 
of  such  a  style  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron 
from  rust,  and  the  value  and  consequent  insecurity  of  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  We  know  that  much  bronze  has  been  stolen,  even  in  recent 
days,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are  known  to  have 
been  adorned  with  it. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  street  architecture  compelled  these  city  mansions  tft 
take  a  rectilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Eoman  architects  built  in  the 
country  they  indulged  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  outline  and  of  form 
which  they  perhaps  carried  farther  than  even  the  Gothic  architects  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  indeed  we  might  have  expected,  from  the 
carelessness  in  respect  to  regularity  in  the  town-houses ;  but  these  were 
interiors,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  painted  representations  of  houses,  we 
should  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior.  From  this  source,  however,  we  learn  that  in  the  exterior 
arrangements,  in  situations  where  they  were  hot  cramped  by  confined 
space,  the  plan  would  have  been  totally  free  from  all  stiffness  and 
formality.  In  this  respect  Roman  taste  coincided  with  that  of  all  true 
architecture  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  scarcely  have  deserved 
to  be  noticed,  but  that  in  modem  times  the  fault  of  too  great  regularity 
of  external  plan  is  painfully  prevalent — a  fault  originated  by  the  arcM- 
tects  of  the  Renaissance,  who  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  treat  a  number  of  chambers  grouped  together  precisely  as  if 
they  were  a  single  apartment. 
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Bridges  and  Aqueducts. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Romans  are  those  which 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  architec- 
ture. The  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  their  earlier  days. 
The  Romans  set  about  works  of  this  class  with  a  purpose-like  earnest^ 
ness  that  always  ensured  success,  and  executed  them  on  a  scale  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  entirely 
avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed  almost 
inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings.  Their 
engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incompleteness 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which  their  archi- 
tecture was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is  owing  to 
these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  Way  strike  eveiy 
beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment;  and  nothing  impresses 
the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than  the  long 
lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across  the  now 
arid  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere  lines  of  brick 
arches,  devoid  of  ornament  or  any  attempt  at  architecture  properly  so 
called ;  but  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  ihey 
were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and  so  perfect  in  execution,  that 
in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural  character  they  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings. 

The  aqueducts  were  not  all  so  devoid  of  architectural  design  as  those 
of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Nismes  in  France,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  the  stream  is 
about  180  ft.,  divided  into  2  tiers  of  larger  arches  surmounted  by  a 
range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same  finish  and  effect 
that  an  entablature  and  cornice  gives  to  a  long  range  of  columns, 
and  without  one  single  ornament  being  introduced,  or  any  member 
that  was  not  absolutely  wanted.  This  arrangement  converts  what  is  a 
mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a  beauty  hitherto 
unrivalled  in  its  class. 


Aqueduct  of  Segovia. 
Scale  50  ft  to  1  io. 
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The  aqueducts  of  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not  per- 
haps so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this  ;  and  if  ihej 
stood  across  a  line  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might  form  as 
beautiful  objects.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  marred  by  the 
houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.  Both  these  rise  to 
about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  their  foundation  in  the  centre.  That  of 
Segovia  is  raised  on  light  piers,  whose  effect  is  perhaps  somewhat 
spoiled  by  numerous  offsets,  and  the  upper  tier  is  perhaps  too  light 
for  the  lower.  These  defects  are  avoided  at  Tarragona,  the  central 
arches  of  which  are  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  In  this  example 
the  proportion  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfect,  and 
the  whole  bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  work 
of  its  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pont  du  Gard ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  same,  exceeding  800  ft.,  it  has  neither 
its  height  nor  the  impression  of  power  given  by  the  great  arches  of 
that  building,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  fimaller  ones. 

The  Eoman  bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  their 
aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  coui*se  could  not  possess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  This  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  inherent  solidity  and  the  expression  of  power  that  was  imparted 
by  the  Romans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  last  for  ever ;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  man,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  set  limits  to  their  durability.  Many  still  remain  in 
almost  every  comer  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  wherever  found  are 
easily  recognised  by  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  Roman  grandeur 
which  is  stamped  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  Trajan  erected  at 
Alcantara,  in  Spain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.    The  road- 


Bridge  of  Tnjan  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain. 


way  is  perfectly  level,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Roman  bridges, 
though  the  mode  by  which  this  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  arches 
from  different  levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  us  at  least 
it  is  unfejmliar,  and  has  never,  I  think,  been  adopted  in  modem  times. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  either  have  made  the  arches  all  equal — a  mis- 
take, considering  their  different  heights — or  have  built  solidly  over  the 
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smaller  arches  to  bring  up  the  level,  which  would  have  been  a  far 
greater  error  in  construction  than  the  other  is  in  taste.  The  bridge 
consists  of  6  arches,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway  being  650  ft. ;  the 
2  central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  span;  the  roadway  is  140ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  piers  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  graceful ;  and  altogether  the  work  is  as  fine  and  as  tasteful 
an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  even  in  these 
days  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a  far  more  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view ;  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  piers,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  much  less  architectural  beauty  than  this,  or 
indeed  than  many  others. 

These  examples  must  suffice  of  this  class  of  Homan  works,  w^hich  is 
so  typical  of  the  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  the  subject  alto- 
gether, though  it  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
book.  The  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  are  in  fact  the  only 
works  which  the  Romans,  either  from  taste  or  from  social  position,  were 
enabled  to  carry  out  without  affectation,  and  with  all  their  originality 
and  power,  but  also  because  it  was  in  building  these  works  that  the 
Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  lai^eness  of  proportioD 
which  enabled  them  to  grasp  at  such  large  diijiensions,  to  vault  such 
spaces,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings  generally  that  size  and  impress 
of  power  which  form  their  chief  if  not  their  only  merit.  It  was  this 
too  that  enabled  them  to  invent  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buildings 
which  at  one  period  of  the  middle  ages  promised  to  reach  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  no  architecture  of  the  world  had  ever  attained.  The 
Gothic  style,  it  is  true,  perished  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  fiar  from 
completed  ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  know  where  and 
how  it  was  invented.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to  trace  how  fer  it 
advanced  towards  that  perfection  at  which  it  aimed,  but  to  which  it 
never  reached.  Strangely  enough  it  failed  solely  because  of  the  re- 
vival and  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  very  parent  style  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth,  and  whose  own  growth  and  maturity  we  have  described 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  edifices  reared  at  Rome  in  tiie  first  centuries  of 
the  Empire. 
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There  is  no  hiatus  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture  more  complete 
than  that  which  occurs  in  Central  Asia  during  the  10  centuries  which 
elapsed  from  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Alexander  the  Great  till 
the  time  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometans.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  few  gaps  which  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  fill  up. 
For  though  we  are  enabled  from  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Roman  art  to  trace  every  step  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
transformation  of  the  classic  style  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  Mediaeval 
Gothic,  we  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  following  out  the  same 
process  in  the  East.  The  destruction  of  Alexandria,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  and  all  the  other  great  cities  of  Asia, 
have  left  us  almost  wholly  without  materials  for  this  purpose.  In 
consequence  of  this  many  of  the  forms  which  architecture  took  during 
the  middle  ages  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  remain 
to  us  inexplicable  riddles,  unless  it  should  happen  that  a  more  careful 
examination  of  provincial  examples  may  supply  the  required  informa- 
tion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  such  cities  as  Diarbekr,  Mardin, 
Nisibin,  and  others  situated  near  the  hills  and  where  stone  was  cur- 
rently used,  may  afford  many  examples  for  this  purpose  when  looked 
for,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  very  early  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
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and  Armenia  which  would  supply  some  at  least  of  the  links  in  the  now 
broken  chain. 

It  is  true  nevertheless  that  the  study  of  Boman  art  explains  much 
of  what  we  find  in  the  first  ages  of  that  of  Byzantium.  But  the  trans- 
formation of  the  former  into  the  latter  style  was  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element  which  has  hitherto  been  unheeded,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  supplied  from  Central  Asia. 

The  want  of  this  knowledge  is  not  so  much  felt  in  studying  the 
buildings  of  Constantinople  itself  as  in  those  of  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  capital  the  influence  of  Rome  always  predominated, 
but  farther  east  it  very  early  gave  place  to  the  Asiatic  forms  whose 
influence  soon  obliterated  all  trace  of  western  art. 

It  is  only  when  we  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  steps  of  the 
transformation  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  that  we  shall  under- 
stand the  Christian  Byzantine  style,  which  is  almost  equally  important 
with  the  Gothic,  or  know  from  whence  and  how  that  Eastern  style 
arose :  at  present  wo  are  very  far  from  having  the  information  requisite 
for  the  purpose. 

The  dearth  of  monuments  is  almost  absolute  during  the  first  half  of 
these  dark  ages  of  the  Persian  Empire.  During  that  period  the  thioDC 
was  occupied  by  the  Seloucidse  and  Arsacid^e,  Grecian  and  Parthian 
strangers,  who  occupied  the  coimtry  more  as  a  conquered  province 
than  as  their  settled  home,  and  consequently  cared  little  to  adorn  it 
with  great  or  lasting  monuments  of  art. 

Their  cities  were  built  principally  out  of  the  materials  of  the  older 
capitals,  and  adorned  with  architectural  ornaments  stolen  from  their 
edifices.  These  materials  too  being  merely  sunburnt  bricks,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  all  the  principal  buildings,  not  only  of  Susa  and 
Babylon,  but  also  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  have  wholly  disappeared. 

Had  these  cities  been  situated  farther  north,  and  had  stone  been 
more  generally  employed  in  their  construction,  the  case  might  have 
been  difierent;  but  the  sunburnt  bricks  and  wooden  pillars  which 
seem  always  to  have  been  the  staple  material  of  construction  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  perish  almost  as  soon  as 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  used  are  deserted,  and  in  a  few  years 
leave  nothing  but  a  mass  of  undefinable  rubbish. 

The  only  two  buildings  which  are  known  to  exist  belonging  to  this 
period  are  the  ruins  of  two  palaces,  one  at  Diarbekr,  the  other  at 
Al  Hadhr.  Both  owe  their  preservation  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  situated  near  the  hills,  and  consequently  to  their  being  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  building  at  Diarbekr  is  known  as  the  palace  of  Tigranes,  though 
cei-tainly  more  modem  than  his  age.  It  consists  principally  of  a  fa^e 
two  stories  in  height,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  three 
quarter  colunms  of  a  debased  but  picturesque  style.  These  are  sur- 
moimted  by  very  deep  entablatures,  every  member  of  which  is  over- 
loaded willi  minute  and  elaborate  carving,  displaying  all  the  Boman 
ornaments,  but  seldom  in  their  right  places,  and  four  too  crowded  to  be 
pleasing. 
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Between  the  pillars  are  doorways  and  windows,  some  crowned  with 
pointed  arches,  others  vrith  a  rade  trefoil,  but  none  with  the  plain 
square  architrave  of  the  classic  styles.  Altogether  the  building  is  such 
that  if  it  were  found  in  France  no  one  would  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
feature  in  this  Eastern  example  which  would  not  i)erfectly  j^ree  with 
such  an  ascription.  So  remarkably  similar  were  the  forms  which  arose 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  immediately  out  of  the  Classic  style,  in 
the  middle  ages,  both  to  one  another  and  to  those  which  prevailed 
when,  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  architecture  passed  back 
to  the  pseudo-classic  again. 

The  Golden  Gateway  and  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem  are  the 
buildings  in  the  East  which  most  resemble  this  one  at  Diarbekr  in 
style.  Those  examples  certainly  belong  to  the  ago  of  Constantino, 
and  the  exuberance  of  ornament  at  Diarbekr,  and  the  admixture  of 
barbarian  details,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  palace  was  more 
modem  than  those  buildings  at  Jerusalem.  The  true  explanation, 
4iowever,  most  probably  is  that  this  building  is  situated  in  a  remote 
province,  where  Roman  influence  must  always  have  been  weak,  and 
where  consequently  its  builders  emancipated  themselves  earlier  from 
the  classic  forms  than  they  could  do  in  ooimtries  longer  occupied 
by  the  Romans.  Though  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tigranes,  it  is 
probable  that  this  building  was  erected  at  least  a  century  before  that 
of  Constantino. 

The  other  building,  that  at  Al  Hadhr,  is  situated  in  the  plain, 
about  30  miles  from  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruins  of  Kaleh 
Sherghat. 


L^  ^ 


301.        Plan  of  Palace  at  Al  Hadhr.    From  a  Sketch  by  Mr.  Layard.    Scale  100  ft.  to  lin. 

The  city  itself  is  circular  in  plan,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  surroimded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towers  at  intervals. 
In  the  centre  of  this  stands  a  walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.     The  outer  court  is  unencumbered 
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by  buildings,  the  inner  nearly  filled  with  them.  The  principal  of 
these  is  that  represented  in  woodcut  No.  301.  It  consists  of  three 
large  and  four  smaller  halls  placed  side  by  side,  with  various  smaller 
apartments  in  the  rear  of  these.  All  these  halls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel  vaults,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
this  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  these  halls  are  copies,  or 
intended  to  bo  so,  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofe  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
Eiist  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  West  during  the  middle  ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  apparent  at  first  sight. 

The  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
side;  but  with  a  vault  this  would  have  required  immense  abutments; 
and  without  intersecting  vaults,  which  were  not  then  invented,  would 
even  then  have  Iwen  difficult. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was  that  adopted 
here  of  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to  the  other,  like  the 
arches  of  a  bridge  ;  so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches  were  firm,  all  the 
rest  wore  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  the  outer  halk 
smaller,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  (woodcut  No.  302),  or  by  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  the  architect  seems  to  have  shnmk 
from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too  many  openings 
in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  are  small  and  infrequent ;  so  that  there 
is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment,  and  that  so  narrow 
as  to  seem  incongruous  with  the  size  of  the  room  to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear  with  the  double  wall  was  applied.  It  may  have  been  a  temple, 
but  more  prob\bly  contained  a  stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  the 
rot)f  or  upper  rooms,  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
halls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  copied  from  the  Roman,  the 

archivolts  and  pi- 
lasters almost  lite- 
rally so,  but  still  80 
rudely  executed  as 
to  prove  that  it  ms 
not  done  under  the 
direct  superintend- 
ence of  a  Romtfi 
artist.  This  is  even 
more  evident  with 
regard  to  the  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthus-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  The  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of 
masks  which  are  carried  round  all  the  archivolts  of  tlie  archce.  The 
only  tiling  known  at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Ydtem 
with  three  masks ;  but  here  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  Cfrer 


302,    Elevatiun  of  pan  of  ibc  PaUce  at  Al  Iladhr.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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all  the  arches,  and  form  in  flEMJt  the  principal  features  of  the  deco- 
rations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable 
ruins.  The  style  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Aiirelian  and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  They  are  probably 
nearly  coeval  with  those  at  Diarbekr.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  spec^ 
at  all  confidently,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected,  and  local 
peculiarities  often  influence  a  style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians,  a.d.  223,  Persia  regained 
much  of  that  power  and  stability  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger.  The  capture  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  by  the  2nd 
king  of  the  race,  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over  GUlerius 
by  the  7th,  and  the  exploits  of  the  14th,  Bahram  Gaur,  and  his  visit 
to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended  power 
abroad;  while  the  improvement  in  the  fine  arte  at  home  indicates 
returning  prosperity  and  a  dogi'ee  of  security  unknown  since  the  fall 
of  the  AchsemenidsB. 

These  kings  seem  to  have  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties ;  at  all  evente  they  restored  the  ancient 
religion,  and  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  with  which  we  are 
familiar  as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  the  fire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples, 
and  we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages 
best  illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  palaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  society  when  attention  to 
security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  omamente  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  builders 
of  Al  Hadhr,  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  complete  style. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  latei*al  suites.  But  above  all  they  learnt  to  place 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,^  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines  of 
support  to  the  ground.  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Roman  detail,  but  adopted  a  system  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 


^  These  are  expedients  for  filling  up  the  or  corbels  placed  in  an  angle.  Examples 
comers  of  square  lower  stories  on  which  it  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
b  intended  to  pUice  a  circular  superstructure.  Mahometan  Architecture  in  India,  further 
They  somewhat  resemble  very  large  brackets     on. 
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they  were  joined  by  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  stvle  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  ago  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  style,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassaniaiis 
borrowed  the  style  from  the  Eastern  Romans,  or  whether  they  were  in 
feet  the  inventors  from  whom  the  architecta  of  the  more  western 
nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterwards  so  much  improved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Romans  advanced  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  like  the  Pantheon  to  that  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  so  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced, 
that  thoy  are  intelligible  in  themselves  without  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really  was 
so,  and  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenced  from  the 
East,  wo  must  admit  that  the  Sassanian  was  an  independent  and  simul- 
taneous invention,  possessing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study.  It 
is  quite  certain  too  that  this  style  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  ChiiBtian 
and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  which  they 
could  not  have  derived  from  any  of  the  more  western  styles. 

A  few  examples  will  render  this  clearer  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.     The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  No.  303  and  No.  304)  of  a 


Plan  of  Palace  al  Serbistan. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


30i.    Section  on  line  A  B  of  Palace  at  Strbistao.   From  a  dnwii^  to 
Flandin  and  Coste's  Voyage  en  P^ree.    Scale  SO  ft.  to  1  in. 


small  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbistan  will  explain  most  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style.  The  entrances,  it  will  be  observed,  are  deep 
tunnel-like  arches,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
pondentives,  not  filling  up  the  angles  by  a  great  bracket,  as  was  usual 
with  the  Komans,  but  constructed  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches  across 
them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into  the 
circular  form  ro([uired.  The  dome  too  is  elliptical,  not  semioircular,  and 
is  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  was  neoessarilj 
introduced  in  the  more  rainy  climates  farther  north.  Being  of  brick, 
the  building  depended  externally  on  stucco  for  its  ornaments ;  and  itas 
having  perished,  we  are  left  without  the  means  of  judging  of  its  details 
or  ornamental  features. 

lu  the  lateral  halls,  pillars  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribs  spring.     The  baildera  thns 
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obtained  the  meanB  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  vault,  without 
breaking  the  outline  by  buttresses  externally,  and  without  occupying 
much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the 
same  time  these  projections  added 
considerably  to  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  interior.  The  date  of  this  build- 
ing is  not  correctly  known,  but  most 
probably  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sha- 
pour  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

The  palace  at  Firouzabad  is  pro- 
bably a  century  more  modem,  and 
erected  on  a  &r  more  magnificent  scale, 
being  in  fact  the  typical  building  of 
the  style,  so  fax  at  least  as  we  at  pre- 
sent know. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (wood-  v 
cut  No.  305)  the  great  central  entrance  < 
opens  laterally  into  two  side  cham-  ) 
bers,  and  those  into  a  suite  of  three 
splendid  domed  apartments,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building. 
Beyond  this  is  an  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  all   opening 
upon  it. 

As  wiU  be  perceived  from  the 
woodcut  No.  306,  representing  one  of 
the  doorways  in  the  domed  halls,  the 
details  have  nothing  Koman  about 
them,  but  are  borrowed  directly  from 
Persepolis,  with  so  little  change  that 
the  style,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
is  almost  an  exact  reproduction.  The 
portion  of  the  exterior  represented  in 
woodcut  No.  307  tells  the  same  tale, 
though  for  its  prototype  we  must  go 
back  still  further  to  the  ruins  at 
Wurka — the  building  called  Wuswus 
at  that  place  (see  page  185)  being  a 
palace  arranged  very  similarly  to 
these,  and  adorned  externally  by  pa- 
nellings and  reeded  pilasters,  differing 
from  these  buildings  only  in  detail  and 
arrangement,  but  in  all  essentials  so 
like  them  as  to  prove  that  the  Sassani- 
ans  borrowed  most  of  their  peculiari- 
ties from  earlier  native  examples. 

The  building  itself  is  a  perfectly  regular  parallelogram,  332  ft.  by 
180,  without  a  single  break,  or  oven  an  opening  of  any  sort,  except 


Plan  of  I*aljice  at  Flronzabiul.    From  a 
drawing  by  Floiidin  and  Cowie. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Doorway  at  Firoazahad. 
andOoste. 


From  Flondln 
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307.    Part  of  External  Wall.  Firouzabad.    No  scale. 


the  one  groat  arch  of  the  entrance ;  and  externally  it  has  no  ornament 
but  the  repetition  of  the  tall  pilasters  and  narrow  arches  represented 
in  woodcut  No.  307.     Its  aspect  is  thus  simple  and  severe,  but  more 

like  a  gigantic  Bastile  than  the 
palace  of  a  gay  pavilion-loying 
people  like  the  Persians. 

Internally  the  arrangement 
of  the  halls  is  simple  and  appro- 
priate, and,  though  somewhat 
too  formal,  is  dignified  and  ca- 
pable of  considerable  architec- 
tural display.  On  the  whole, 
however,  its  formality  is  perhaps 
less  pleasing  than  the  more  pic- 
turesque arrangements  of  the  pa- 
lace at  Serbistan  last  described. 
Another  century  probably  elapsed  before  Khosru  (Nnshirvan)  com- 
menced the  most  daring,  though  certainly  not  the  most  beantiful, 
building  ever  attemi)ted  by  any  of  his  race;  for  to  him  we  must 
ascribe  the  well-knowTi  **Tak  Kosra"  (woodcuts  No.  308  and  No.  309), 
the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  site  of  the  Ctesiphcm  of 
the  Greeks — the  grejit  Madain  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  fi*agment  of  a  palace,  a  Ssi^ade  similar  in 

arrangement  to  that 
at  Firouzabad,  but  on 
a  much  larger  scale, 
its  width  being  370 
ft.,  its  height  105. 
Instead  of  the  plain 
circular  arch  of  the 
earlier  example,  the 
architect  here  has  at- 
tempted the  section 
of  one  of  his  domes — 
hoping  thus  to  avoid 
some,  at  least,  of  the 
lateral  thrust — to  obtain,  in  short,  by  an  ellipse  what  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects managed  by  the  pointed  arch.  As  a  mere  scientific  point  of  con- 
struction it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sassanian  did  not  take  the  best  mode 
of  attaining  his  end;  but  to  our  eyes,  at  least,  it  appears  fortunate 
tliat  the  Gothic  architects  had  other  models  before  them,  or  they  might 
have  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  ability  would  never  have  rendered 
a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  the  last  described  is  that,  instead  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  elegantly- 
shaped  pilasters  that  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a  number  of 
stories  of  blind  arches  superimposed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compensating  degiee  of 
elegance.     The  fo\\m^  ol  scoaXL  ^x^hes^  however,  round  the  great  one 


308.    Plan  of  TAk  Kesra  at  Ctosiphon.    From  Flandin  and  Costc. 
Scale  100  fu  to  lin. 
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is  cnriotis,  and  points  to  a  mode  of  decoration  which  subsequently 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  architecture.^ 


309.  ElevoUon  of  Great  Arch  of  TiUc  Kettra  at  Ctcsiphon.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  iu. 

Though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  beautiful,  there  is  something  cer- 
tainly grand  in  a  great  vaulted  entrance,  72  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  in  height, 
and  115  in  depth,  though  it  makes  the  entrance  at  the  inner  end  and 
all  the  adjoining  parts  look  singularly  small.  It  would  have  required 
the  rest  of  the  palace  to  have  been  caiTied  out  on  an  unheard-of 
scale  to  compensate  for  tliis  defect.  The  Saracenic  arcliitects  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  great  portal  a  semidome,  and  by  cutting 
it  up  with  ornaments  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  large 
as  was  required  for  the  space  it  occupied.  Here,  in  the  parent  form, 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  interior,  and  painting  only  could  have 
been  employed  to  relieve  its  nakedness,  which  however  it  never  could 
have  done  effectually.  • 

Taking  it  altogether  the  building  is  interesting  as  containing  the 
germs  of  much  that  followed,  rather  than  for  any  intrinsic  merit  of 
its  own.  The  same  is  perhaps  true  of  the  style  to  which  it  belongs. 
If  properly  worked  out  and  illustrated  it  would  probably  explain 
nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  foims  of  the  Byzantine  style ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ample  materials  exist  for  the 
purpose,  and  will  be  made  available  as  soon  as  attention  is  fairly 
directed  to  the  subject. 


*  These  5  buildings,  taking  the  firet  two 
as  one,  probably  date  as  near  as  may  be  one 
century  from  each  other,  thus — 

Diarbekr  .  .  A.D.  250\ 
AlHadhr  .  .  .  .250/ 
Serbifttan       .      .      .      .350 


Firouzabad    .      .      a.d.  450 
Cteslphon      ....  550 

A  bare  skeleton  which  it  will  require  mudi 
time  and  labour  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  re- 
store to  life. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  century  of  the  Ilejra  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind as  startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  astonishing 
from  the  permanence  of  the  results  attained.  Whether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  Mahometanism  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  small  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
combined,  the  success  of  the  movement  is  without  a  parallel  in  histoiy. 
It  far  surpassed  the  cai-eers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire  in  bril- 
liancy and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  peiiod,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendour.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painful 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ;  and,  though  she  impeded  her 
laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organisation,  she  neither  attempted  nor  had  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith ;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  aiding  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  great  mission  she 
had  imdertaken. 

It  is  true  that  a  poor  and  simple,  but  warlike  and  independent, 
people  like  the  Arabs  could  not  long  exist  close  to  the  ruins  of  so 
wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  emi>iro  as  that  of  Constantinople  without 
making  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  spoil  which  the  effeminate  bands 
of  its  possessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend.  It  was  equally 
impossible  that  so  great  a  perversion  of  Christianity  as  then  prevailed 
in  Eg;v'pt  and  Syiia  could  exist  in  a  country  which  from  the  earliest 
ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Monotheism,  without  pro- 
voking some  attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler  faith  which  had  never 
been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Maliometanism  at  its  first  outset  must  be  attributed  to  the 
utter  corruption,  leligious  and  political,  of  the  expiring  empire  of  the 
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East,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatness  in  the  system  itself,  or  the 
ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  the  great  work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  completed ;  for  Arabia  was  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fight  continual  battles  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
empire.  Its  permanence  was  owing  to  the  fjEict  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original  pro- 
moters ;  Persia,  Syria,  and  Africa  in  turn  sent  forth  their  swarms  to 
swell  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 

To  understand  either  Mahometan  history  or  art  it  is  most  essential 
to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the 
first  impulse  was  given  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  must  be 
traced  back  to  that  primitive  people ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  ^eat  trans- 
plantation of  races.  Each  country  retained  itj3  old  inhabitants,  who 
under  a  new  form  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  with  all  the  unchangeableness  of  iho  East,  and  perhaps  with 
oven  less  outward  change  than  is  usually  supposed.  Before  the  time 
of  Mahomet  the  Saba^an  worship  of  the  stars  was  common  to  Arabia  as 
well  as  to  Persia  and  a  great  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
Jewish  religion  was  diffused  through  S3rria  and  parts  of  Arabia.  Egypt, 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.  In  all  these  countries  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  a  chord  that  still  vibmted  among  the  people,  and  must 
have  appeared  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the  preaching  of  a 
new  faith.  In  Spain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  and  the  faith  to  have  been  new  and  strange ;  and  there 
too  alone  we  find  the  inevitable  corollary  of  its  early  extinction. 

So  weak  indeed  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shouk  off  its-  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  soon  became 
independent  states,  yielding  only  a  nominal  fealty  to  that  caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  more  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  it  is  from  any 
other  source,  without  at  least  more  study  than  most  people  would  feel 
inclined  to  devote  to  the  subject.  The  Arabs  themselves  had  no  archi- 
tecture, properly  so  called.  Their  only  temple  was  the  Kaabah  at 
Mecca,  a  small  square  tower,  almost  without  any  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  far  more  feunous  for  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  than  for  any 
artistic  merit. 

It  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina — a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.*  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  primitive  habits  of  the  nomade  Arabs 
that  it  is  probable  that  if  the  religion  had  been  confined  to  its  native 


Abulfeda,  ed.  Keiskc,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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land,  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 
With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  vras  equally  acceptable. 
All  that  was  required  was  for  the  fjEuthful  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whetiier  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  was 
quite  immaterial. 

Persia  too  seems  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Mahometan  ism  to  have 
retained  her  primitive  horror  for  a  stone-and-mortar  worship,  and  to 
have  re&ained  from  building  mosques,  as  she  had  re&ained  in  still 
earlier  ages  from  erecting  temples  properly  so  called ;  at  least  no  trace 
of  any  ancient  mosque  has  yet  been  discovered  in  that  land,  nor  even 
a  very  distinct  tradition  of  their  former  existence  or  character.  If 
they  did  exist,  they  no  doubt  took  their  forms  principally  from  the 
buildings  with  which  the  Sassanian  kings  had  adorned  the  country. 

In  SyriA  the  earlier  buildings  were  direct  copies  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  that  had  previously  existed  there ;  and  in  Egypt  the  Koman 
remains  furnished  both  the  ideas  and  the  materials  for  their  earhest 
edifices.  Unfortunately  the  architecture  of  these  lands,  from  the  time 
of  Constantino  to  that  of  Heraclius,  is  only  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  Moorish  forms  back  to 
their  source. 

In  Spain  the  Roman  remains  exercised  an  even  more  distinct  influ- 
ence on  the  style  than  elsewhere,  and,  knowing  more  of  Mahometan 
architecture  in  that  country,  we  can  more  easily  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  this  influence  acted. 

This  adoption  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  conquered  countries  is 
even  more  striking  when  we  turn  to  India,  where  in  the  12th  centuiy 
we  find  the  Moslems  employing  Hindu  architects  to  erect  and  adorn 
their  mosques  in  their  own  native  styles.  Even  two  centuries  later, 
when  the  Mahometans  conquered  Constantinople  and  began  to  adorn 
it  with  edifices  consecrated  to  their  own  faith,  they  did  not  follow  the 
models  tliey  were  fjuniliar  with  in  those  lands  where  they  had  long 
been  settled,  but  copied,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  the  Christian  edifices 
of  the  captured  city. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice,  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a  complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  often  difficult  to 
detect  the  germs,  taken  from  older  styles  of  architecture,  which  gave 
rise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however,  are 
never  entirely  obliterated.  Ever^^where  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  originally  the  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but  adopted 
those  which  they  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which  they  came. 
In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people  still  continued 
to  buUd  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion,  merely  adapting 
their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new  religion.  After 
a  time  this  Mahometan  element  thus  introduced  into  the  styles  of 
diffierent  cotmtries  produced  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity.  This 
was  increased  no  dou})t  by  the  intercommunications  which  arose  from 
the  community  of  religion.    In  this  way  at  last  a  style  was  elaborated. 
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tolerably  homogeiteouB,  though  never  losing  entirely  those  local  pecu- 
liarities which  it  received  from  the  earlier  stylos  out  of  which  it  rose, 
and  which  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  nationali- 
ties which  made  up  the  great  empire  of  Islam. 

So  essential  is  the  observance  of  these  distinctions  of  races  and 
styles  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  architecture  generally  and  appro- 
priately known  under  the  title  of  Saracenic,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  its  history  consecutively  as  a  whole ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
divide  it  into  chapters,  each  comprising  a  separate  branch  of  the  style, 
and  thus  going  several  times  over  the  same  periods  of  time,  but  of 
course  avoiding  as  far  as  may  be  possible  anything  lik^  repetition. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  division  that  will  enable  this  to  be 
done  with  the  greatest  distinctrtsss  : — 

1st.  The  Syrian — ^the  earliest  and  most  like  the  Byzantine  of  all 
the  Mahometan  styles,  but  of  which  few  early  specimens  now  remain. 

2nd.  The  Egyptian,  which  may  be  called  the  typical  style  of  the 
group,  commencing  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  originals  as 
the  Syrian;  but,  being  practised  without  foreign  admixture  for  10  or 
11  centuries,  it  acquired  a  completeness  and  at  the  same  time  an 
elegance  greater  than  what  is  found  in  any  of  the  others. 

3rd.  The  Persian — a  style  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace, 
but  which  at  its  culminating  point  rivalled  that  of  Egypt  in  splendour, 
but  never  in  elegance  nor  in  true  architectural  propriety. 

4th.  The  Indian  styles  naturally  form  the  next  chapter.  Their 
origin  and  history  being  perfectly  well  known,  no  difficulty  can  arise 
in  tracing  them  to  their  source,  or  marking  their  gradations,  or  in 
appreciating  their  beauties,  which  in  some  respects  are  nearly  un- 
rivalled. 

5th.  After  completing  this  survey  of  the  Eastern  styles,  we  return 
to  that  of  Spain — a  stylo  difibring  so  much  from  the  others  as  to  con- 
stitute a  subject  very  complete  in  itself. 

6th.  The  last  distinctive  style  is  that  of  Constantinople,  comprising 
merely  those  edifices  which  wore  erected  by  the  Turks  in  imitation  of 
Santa  Sophia  and  the  other  Christian  churches  of  that  city.* 

'Domes  and  Pointed  Arches. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  describing  the  different  branches  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  introduction  of  some 
of  its  principal  distinctive  features.  In  speaking  of  Homan  architecture 
allusion  was  more  than  once  made  to  the  change  brought  about  by  the 


^  As  will  be  observed,  the  style  enumerated  believe  the  order  adopted  will  be  found  more 
under  the  first  two  heads  rose  directly  out  of  convenient.  Besides,  we  know  so  very  little 
the  Byzantine  art;  and  in  strictness  the  of  the  arts  of  the  Christian  East,  between  the 
chapter  ought  consequently  to  follow  what  is  nges  of  Constantine  and  Heraclius,  that  no 
said  on  that  style.  A  perfectly  consecutive  direct  light  can,  at  present  at  least,  be  thrown 
arrangement  of  so  complex  a  subject  is,  I  on  the  subject  from  that  source.  If,  how- 
fear,  impossible ;  and  so  much  inconvenience  ever,  any  part  of  what  follows  seems  obscure 
would  occur  from  breaking  the  thread  of  the  from  the  want  of  the  previous  knowledge,  I 
Christian  narrative,  to  introduce  a  descrip-  must  beg  the  reader  to  peruse  first  the 
tion  of  a  style,  only  two  of  whose  various  chapter  on  Byzantine  ait,  and  then  return 
forms  rose  out  of  that  Christian  art,  that  I  to  this. 
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introduction  of  arches  by  that  people,  not  only  intd  the  construotion, 
but  into  the  decorative  parts  of  buildings.  Even  this  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  introduction  of  continuous  arches,  or  in  other  words 
of  vaults  and  domes,  as  a  roofing  to  interiors,  which  gave  an  entirely 
new  character  to  the  whole  art,  necessitating  a  new  and  complicated 
arrangement  of  thrusts  and  equipoises,  with  abutments  and  buttresses 
of  various  sorts,  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
edifice.  This  necessity  was  wholly  unknown  in  earlier  styles — a  prop 
sufficient  to  support,  a  weight  acting  perpendicularly  upon  it  being  all 
that  was  then  required ;  and  as  pillars  sufficed,  and  were  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  effecting  this,  they  were  generally  adopted  for  the 
purpose.  The  walls  were  merely  subordinate  screens,  and  a  description 
of  the  orders,  as  they  were  called,  op\  in  other  words,  of  pillars  with 
the  bases  and  entablatures,  constituted  the  whole  science  of  deccMtitive 
architecture.  With  the  introduction,  however,  of  stone  roofs,  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  the  case  became  widely  diflferent.  Pillars 
no  longer  sufficed,  and  walls  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  or  pierB 
which  were  massive  fragments  of  walls,  were  introduced,  and  the 
whole  style  of  decoration  and  construction  altered  to  suit  this  new 
exigency — that  of  constructing  a  building  whose  roof  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials  as  its  walls. 

The  Roman  roofs  were  of  two  kinds :  the  one  domical,  or  circular 
both  in  plan  and  section ;  the  other  either  a  plain  tunnel-vault,  or  a 
continuous  vaidt  of  the  same  sort,  intersected  by  smaller  or  similar 
vaults  cutting  into  the  principal  one  at  right  angles.  The  Pantheon 
at  Rome  *  is  the  typical  example  of  the  first,  the  Beusilica  of  Maxen- 
tius  •  of  the  last  class  of  vaults.  The  latter  generally  were  considered 
as  the  most  convenient,  inasmuch  as  the  rooms  they  covered  were 
rectangular  in  plan,  which  is  always  an  advantage  for  an  interior, 
and  they  might  be  in  any  proportion  of  width  to  length  that  might  be 
desired.  The  former  at  first  were  confined  to  circular  apartments ;  by 
degrees,  however,  men  learnt,  by  the  use  of  pendentives  (as  will  be 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Byzantine  art),  and  by  other  expedients, 
to  place  domes  first  on  square,  and  then  on  rectangular  apartments, 
and  by  this  means  they  formed  roofs  which  surpass  in  beauty  any  of 
those  constructed  on  the  rectangular  principle. 

In  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  and  Roman  art  the  dome  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  eastern  half,  the  rectangular  vaults  to  the  western 
half  of  the  empire :  both  worked  them  out  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion 
till  they  wholly  lost  all  trace  of  their  Roman  origin,  but  neither  ever 
practically  interfered  with  the  heritage  of  the  other — the  dome  in 
Western  Europe  being  rare  and  exceptional,  and  never  an  essential 
part  of  the  stylo,  while  the  rectangular  vault  is  as  rare  in  the  East, 
and  quite  as  little  an  integral  part  of  their  mode  of  decoration.  So  fer 
aj3  we  can  now  fonn  an  opinion,  the  eastern  nation  had  by  feff  the 
noblest  share,  and  took  the  element  of  Roman  art  which  was  most 
capable  of  being  elaborated  into  fomus  of  beauty.     They  never,  how- 

>  Woodcnt,  p.  311  et  seq.  «  P.  320  el  seq. 
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ever,  had  either  the  power  or  the  energy  of  the  western  people,  and 
the  result  perhaps  is  that  the  inferior  element  is  worked  into  more 
forms  of  beauty  than  the  nobler  one,  but  this  is  certainly  not  always 
the  case,  though  it  is  so  often  enough  to  make  us  regret  the  strange 
neglect  of  this  wonderful  invention  of  the  dome  by  our  Grothic  fore- 
fathers. 

Before  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  practice  of  this  new 
art  of  roofing,  both  nations  found  themselves  forced  to  abandon  the 
semicircular  arch,  and  to  adopt  either  the  pointed  one  or  some  stilted 
or  analogous  form.  In  the  West  it  was  the  exigencies  of  vaulting  that 
induced  the  architects  to  adopt  so  universally  as  they  did  the  broken 
arch  instead  of  the  continuous  one.  This  is  now  generally  admitted ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  understood  why  in  the  East  it  should  also  have 
come  into  such  general  use.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  adopt  the  curves  of  a  pendentive  to  a  circular  arch, 
and  how  weak  the  arrangement  is  when  it  is  done,  the  upper  curves 
at  A  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  1)  being  actually  evanescent  points 
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of  no  thickness  in  some  parts,  if  properly  carried  out.  With  a  pointed 
arch,  however  (Fig.  2),  even  when  the  pendentivos  follow  its  lines, 
there  is  some  thickness  in  every  part,  and  no  curve  need  slope  forward 
at  a  greater  angle  than  45  degrees.  The  eastern  pointed  arch  is 
always,  from  this  cause  I  believe,  straight-lined  at  the  summit.  But 
if ,  as  in  the  third  example,  the  architects  were  content  to  reduce  the 
square  on  the  ground,  first  to  an  oct^on  at  the  springing  of.  the  roof, 
and  then,  by  cutting  off  the  angles,  to  a  polygon  of  16  sides,  on  which 
a  circle  easily  rests,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  whole 
becomes  so  constructively  correct  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced, 
even  in  domes  of  very  great  span,  while  the  same  arrangement  with 
circular  arches  would  have  been  both  weak  and  awkward. 

Still  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Saracenic  architects  would 
have  used  this  form  so  early  and  so  generally  as  they  did,  if  it  wajs  not 
a  usual  and  customary  shape  of  arch  in  the  East  at  the  time  when  they 
first  began  to  build.  TTiere  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  case;  and  that  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers  at  Mycenae  to  the  Christian  era  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  it  in  Greece,  in  Etruria,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  wherever  a 
Pelasgic  or  Oriental  people  are  found.  In  the  older  examples  it  is 
always  constructed  horizontally,  in  which  form  it  is  familiar  and 
frequent  (as  at  Assos,  woodcut  No.  198)  as  an  ornamental  style  of 
opening. 

It  is  found  in  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  (as  before  mentioned,  page  260), 
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as  old  as  8  centuries  before  Christ,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ^  has 
pointed  out  its  frequent  use  in  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Thebaid 
before  the  era  of  the  Hejra.  It  is  true  that,  wherever  the  influence 
of  Rome  was  thoroughly  established,  we  find  during  the  period  of  their 
domination  nothing  but  circular  arches ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  find  the  pointed  shape  in  the  earliest  Christian  church  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge — the  one  built  in  the  age  of  Constantine  over  the^ 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem.  There  the  older  Oriental  form 
reappears,  so  timidly,  it  is  true,  as  almost  to  escape  observation,  but 
still  showing  how  readily  an  Eastern  people  return  to  ancient  habits 
and  feelings  as  soon  as  the  oppressing  hand  is  removed.  Other 
examples  of  this  age  exist,  1  believe,  at  Diarbekr,  and  at  other  places 
in  that  country ;  but  they  have  neither  been  looked  for,  nor,  whai 
seen,  examined  with  the  care  they  deserve.  Pointed  arches  reappear 
in  the  aqueducts  of  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  and  evidently  were 
becoming  or  had  become  a  current  feature  of  architectural  decoration 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Moslem  irruption.  If  no  other  proof  of  this 
existed,  the  fact  that  the  Saracenic  architects  used  them  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  first  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  feet.  They 
are  foimd  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  mosque  which  Amrou  built  at  Fosiat, 
or  Old  Cairo,  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  No  others  are  used  con- 
structively in  the  great  mosque  el  Aksah  built  at  Jerusalem  at  the  eud 
of  that  century' ;  and  in  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun  at  Cairo,  erected 
in  the  9th  century,  the  pointed  arch  is  an  essential  and  perfectly  esta- 
blished element  of  art,  wholly  superseding  the  round  arch,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it.  It  is  true  we  still  want  examples  to  connect  these 
two  jwints  in  its  history.  A  little  research  will  no  doubt  supply  this, 
but  for  our  present  purjwse  it  is  sufficient  to  know  tliat  this  form  of 
arch  was  used  by  the  first  Saracenic  architects  a  few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Moslem  domination,  and  that  during  the  9th 
centur}'  of  our  era  it  had  become  as  essential  a  part  of  that  art  as  it  i^'as 
of  Christian  art  in  France  in  the  13th  centur}'. 


*  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institution  believe,  aware  that  1  had  read  a  paper  on  tbe 
of  British  Architects,  July  16,  1849.  Sir  game  subject,  attempting  to  prove  tlie  same 
Gardner  was  then  abroad,  and    was   not,  I      facts,  on  the  18th  of  the  previous  mcmUi. 
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Kaloun i284 

Sultan  Hassan 1359 


As  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosque  of  whose  existence  we  have 
any  record  was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  how- 
ever, it  contained  apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  fooms  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a 
dwelling-house  than  a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  seem  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  The  one  temple  of  this  faith  was  the  Kaabah 
at  Mecca,  towards  which  all  believers  were  instructed  to  turn  when 
they  prayed. 

When,  however,  the  Mahometans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object — some  visible  monument  of  their  religion;  and  we  find  that 
Omar,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  1 5th  year  of 
the  Hejra,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  towards 
which  ^e  fiaithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to  them 
the  direction  of  Mecca.*  Consequently  we  read  that,  while  he  respected 
the  Christian  sacred  buildings  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  he  erected  a  smaU  place  of  worship  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Jewish  temple,  on  that  spot  where  Julian  the  Apostate 
had  previously  attempted  to  re-edify  that  building,  and  which  was 
then  neglected  and  held  accursed  by  the  Christians. 

That  mosque  now  exists  among  the  adjuncts  of  the  Aksah,  though 
whether  it  be  the  building  now  known  as  the  mosque  of  the  Mogrebins, 


*  For  the  particulars  of  the  building  of  the     on  the  Ancient  Topogrnphy   of  Jerusalem, 
mosque,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  mj  work      where  he  will  find  them  stated  at  length. 
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Christian  baailicas  of  that  date,  and  still  more  so  of  mosques ;  indeed, 
these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  depth  of 
the  church  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  increase  of  the  court, 
which  eventually  became  the  mosque  itself. 

**  The  interior  is  supported,"  says  an  Arab  historian,'  **  by  45 
columns,  33  of  which  are  of  marble,  and  12  of  common  stone."  These 
are  all  evidently  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings.  **  Besides  thia 
there  are  40  piers  of  common  stone."  Arculphus,  a  Christian  monk, 
who  saw  it  about  a  century  after  its  erection,  describes  it  as  a  square 
building,  capable  of  containing  about  3000  persons,  and  mentions  the 
curious  peculiarity  of  the  pillars  being  connected  by  beanifi,  showing 
that  the  construction  was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  is  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (No.  312),  which  is  a  view  taken  across  the  southern 
end  of  the  building.  ITie  pier  arches  are  pointed  throughout,  but 
above  this  is  a  range  of  openings  with  circular  heads. 

Taken  altogether,  it  certainly  is  liistorically  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  of  lis  ago  ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
apathy  should  prevent  its  being  more  fully  illustrated  than  it  has 
been. 

Mosque  at  Damascus. 

Another  building  of  the  same  age,  but  of  even  greater  interest,  is  the 
great  mosque  at  Damascus,  at  one  time  the  Church  of  St.  John.  For  mon* 
than  half  a  century  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Moslems  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Christians.  At  that  time  (a.d.  705)  it  was  ceded 
t^)  the  Caliph  Walid,  the  successor  of  the  builder  of  the  Aksah. 

According  to  Jelal  u  deen,*  the  church  of  St.  John  remained  the 
joint  property  of  the  (Christians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in 
it,  or,  at  least,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it, 
from  the  fall  of  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  14  to  the  time  of 
the  Caliph  Walid  in  the  year  86.  lie  either  offered  the  Cluistians  4 
desecrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive  tibem 
of  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  this  matter  was 
settled,  it  is  said,  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at  least  ptfl 
of  it,  and  in  10  years  completed  the  present  splendid  mosque  on  its 
site,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in  its  coiistruction. 
Although,  therefore,  it  may  differ  in  arrangement  fit)m  Christian 
churches  of  that  age,  it  may,  as  far  as  detail  is  concerned,  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  Byzantine  architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the  t^h 
('(mtury,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Eastern  architecture  of  that  age— for 
there  were  not  yet  two  styles  when  it  was  erected. 

From  a  MS.  plan  brought  houic  by  Mr.  Porter  it  appears  that  the 
mosque  itself  luis  three  great  aisles  nearly  500  ft.  long,  running  east 
and  west,  separated  from  one  another  by  pillars  borrowed  fivmthe 
earlier  Christian  or  Tagan  temple  which  stood  on  this  spot.  Their 
continuity  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  transept  raised  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  supporting  a  small  dome  in  its  centre. 

*  Mojr  ei\  Docn,    Vvm^Vjv\i\)civ  ^c&Onstvt;^,        '  History  of  Jerusalem,  traiislated  bf  the 
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The  south  wall  has  the  usual  niches  (Mirhah)  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  and  above  these  a  range  of  circular-headed  win- 
dows, running  the  whole  length  of  the  mosque.  To  the  north  the 
mosque  opens  by  a» series  of  arches  suppoi*tod  on  pillars  into  a  court- 
yard about  500  ft.  long,  by  half  that  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade on  three  sides— the  whole  apparently  consisting  of  Christian 
materials,  but  entirely  re-arranged  by  the  Mahometans. 

With  these  two  mosques  our  list  of  Syrian  edifices  closes — not  that 
others  do  not  exist,  but  simply  because  no  one  has  yet  either  examined 
or  described  them.  From  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Walid  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Crusades,  Syria  was  a  great  and  wealthy  country,  and  all  its 
more  important  cities  must  have  been  provided  with  places  of  prayer, 
many  of  which  still,  no  doubt,  remain  ;  and  since  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  many  more  must  have  been  erected,  but  these,  too,  are 
equally  unknown  to  us ;  so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  informa- 
tion does  not  exist  from  which  this  chapter  in  the  historj'  of  architec- 
ture can  be  written. 

Egypt. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amrou  in  the 
21st  year  of  the  Hejra  (642  a.d.)  erected  at  Old  Cairo  ;  'its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits  (75  ft.)  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft, 
wide.  Edircy  *  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
the  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
certainly  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least 
built  after  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As 
early  however  as  the  53rd  year  of  the  Hejra  it  was  enlarged,  and 
again  in  the  79th  ;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the 
two  great  builders  of  that  age,  Abd  el  Malek  and  Walid,  the  builders  of 
the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  essential  parts  as  left  by  these  two 
Caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  probably  in  some  parts 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Eg3q)t.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  form  mosques  took  when 
they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Christian  models,  or 
rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  Christian  church  had 
absorbed  the  basilica,  so  as  to  become  itself  the  principal  part  of  the 
building,  the  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  mere  deep  colonnade, 
and  its  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  niches  pointing  towards  the 
sacred  Mecca. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  nearly  square,  390  ft.  by  357 
ft.,  consisting  of  a  court-yard,  255  ft.  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  b] 
porticoes,  supported  by  245  columns  taken  from  older  edifices  of  the 
Romans  and  Byzantines.    These  are  joined  together  by  brick  arches  of 
circular  form,*  tied  at  their  springing  by  wooden  beams,  as  in  the 


»  Translated  by  M.  Jaubert,  torn.  i.  p.  303.  *  M.  Coste  makes  all  these  aiche*  pointed. 

The  particulars  of  this  description  are  taken  M.  de  Praugey  states  that  they  are  all  cir- 

firoraM.GiraultdePrangey.MonuroensArabes,  cular;  the  truth  being  that  they  are  partly 

compared  with  M.  Cotters  Edifices  de  Caire.  one,  partly  the  other. 
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313.         Mosque  of  Anirou.  Old  Cairo.    From  Coste's  Architecture  Arabc.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  io. 


Aksah,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  roof.     All  this  part  of  the  mosque, 
however,  hais  been  so  often  repaired  and  renovated,  that  little  pn>- 

bably  of  the  original  decoration  re- 
mains. 

Of  the  original  mosque,  or  per- 
y  haps  church,  the  only  part  that  can 

-^^  >vith  certainty  bo  said  to  remain  is 
*"  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  314,  which 
possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being 
1-  built  with  pointed  arches,  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  el  Aksah  at  Jeru- 
^  salem.  They  are  now  built  up,  and 
must  have  been  so  at  the  time  of 
one  of  the  earlier  alterations;  still 
they  are  from  their  undoubted  anti- 
quity a  curious  contribution  to  the 
much-contested  history  of  the  pointed 
arch.  The  whole  mosque  is  now  in 
a  sad  state  of  degi-adation  and  decay,  notwithstanding  the  beautifnl 
climate  of  Egypt,  armii^  ^Tvckcvvally  from  its  original  faulty  oonstmc- 


314.    Arches  in  the  Mosque  of  Amrou.    From 
G.  de  Prangeys  work. 
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tion.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  details,  many  of  M.  Coste's  restorations 
must  be  taken  as  extremely  doubtful. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou 
under  Walid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egj'pt  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 
no  really  great  work  was  undertaken  in  it,  as  Egypt  was  then  a 
dependent  province  of  the  great  Mahometan  empire.  With  the  reco- 
very, however,  of  something  like  independence,  we  find  one  of  its 
most  powerful  rulers,  Ebn  Touloun,  erecting  a  mosque  at  Cairo,  which, 
owing  to  its  superior  style  of  construction,  still  remains  in  tolerable 
perfection  to  the  present  day. 

As  usual,  tradition  ascribes  the  design  to  a  Christian  architect,  who, 
when  the  Emir  declined  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated  churches 
for  the  purposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of  original  mate- 
rials. He  was  first  thrown  into  prison  from  the  machinations  of  his 
rivals,  and  ill-treated  ;  but  at  last,  when  they  found  they  could  not 
dispense  with  his  services,  he  was  again  sent  for,  and  his  design 
carried  out.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  style  of  the  mosque  shows  an  im- 
mense advance  on  that  of  its  predecessor,  all  trace  of  Koman  or  Byzan- 
tine art  having  disappeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture appearing  here  complete  in  all  its  details,  every  part  originally 
borrowed  from  previous  styles  having  been  worked  up  and  fused  into 
a  consentaneous  whole.  Whether  this  took  place  in  Egypt  itself 
during  the  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  is  by  no  means  clear  ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  brilliant  Courts  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  did  more  than  Egypt  towards  bringing  about  this  result.  At 
all  events,  from  this  time  we  find  no  backsliding ;  the  style  in  Egypt 
at  last  takes  its  rank  as  a  separate  and  complete  architectural  form.  1<: 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  i^i  so  rich  a  storehouse  of  materials  as  Egypt, 
the  architects  could  not  always  resist  appropriating  the  remains  of 
earlier  buildings ;  but  when  they  did  this,  they  used  them  so  com- 
pletely in  their  own  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into  their  own  style, 
that  we  do  not  at  once  recognise  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

To  return  however  to  the  mosque  of  Touloun.  Its  general  arrange- 
ment is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  only  with 
somewhat  increased  dimensions,  the  court  being  very  nearly  300  ft. 
square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  455  ft.  No  pillars  whatever 
are  used  in  its  construction,  except  as  engaged  comer  shafts ;  all  the 
arches,  which  are  invariably  pointed,  being  supported  by  massive  piers. 
Two  ranges  of  these  arcades  surround  3  sides  of  the  court,  while  on 
that  towards  Mecca  there  are  5 ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that,  instead 
of  the  arcades  running  parallel  to  the  side,  as  in  a  Christian  church,  or 
in  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  they  run  across  the  mosque  from  east  to  west, 
as  they  always  did  in  subsequent  examples. 

The  whole  building  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco ;  and  fortu- 

*  See  Coste's  Edifices  de  Caire,  p.  32,  quoting  from  Mackrisi. 
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nately  almost  every  opening  is  surmounted  by  an  inscription  in  the 
old  form  of  Cnfic  characters,  which  were  then  used,  and  only  used 
about  the  period  to  which  the  mosque  is  ascribed,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  age  both  of  the  building  itself, 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  ascertained. 


Musquo  of  Ebn  Touluun  at  Cairo.    From  Cosle's  Architecture  Arabe. 


'I'hc  woodcut  No.  315  will  explain  the  form  of  its  arcades,  and  of 
the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  general  character  is  that  of 
nido  and  iiuvssive  simplicity,  being  the  coimterpart  of  our  own  Norman 
stylo  in  England.  A  certain  element  of  sublimity  and  power,  in 
spite  of  occatiioual  e\\i\i)i»mQHH,  is  common  to  both  these  styles.   Indeed, 
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Window  in  Mosque  of  Kbn  Touluuii. 


oxceptiug  perhaps  the  Hassanee  mosque,  there  is  perhaps  no  mosque  in 
Cairo  so  imposing  and  so  perfect  as  this,  though  it  possesses  little  or 
nothing  of  that  grace  and  elegance  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
in  this  style. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  building  is  the 
mode  in  which  all  the  external  openings  are  filled  with  that  peculiar 
Hort  of  tracery  which  became  as  cliaracteristic  of  this  style  as  Gothic 
tracery  was  of  the  windows  of 
our  churches  five  centuries  after- 
wards. With  the  Saracens  the 
whole  window  is  filled  with  it, 
and  the  interstices  are  small  and 
varied ;  both  which  characteris- 
tics are  appropriate  when  the 
window  is  not  to  be  looked  out 
of,  or  when  it  is  filled  witli 
painted  glass;  but  of  course 
they  are  utterly  unsuitable  to 
our  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful, even  now,  whether  the  3 
Saracenic  did  not  excel  the 
Gothic  architects,  even  in  their  best  days,  in  the  elegance  of  design  and 
variety  of  invention  displaj^ed  in  the  tracery  of  their  windows.  In  the 
mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun  it  is  used  as  if  an  old  and  perfected  invention, 
and  with  the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and  flowing  lines  which  after- 
wards were  combined  into  such  myriad  forms  of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  some  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a 
building  50,  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show 
nearly  as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art  as  this ;  but  for 
the  present,  it  is  with  the  mosque  of  Touloun  that  we  must  date  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  erection  of  the 
mosques  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touloun,  there  is  none 
from  that  time  onwards.  Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  El  Azhar,  or 
"  the  splendid,"  commenced  in  the  year  981,  or  about  a  century  after 
that  of  Touloun,  and,  though  certainly  a  very  magnificent  building 
showing  a  great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  the  last  named, 
is  far  from  being  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  ancient 
pillars  in  parts,  and  to  masses  of  walls  being  placed  on  them,  only 
suited  to  such  forms  as  those  used  in  the  mosque  of  Touloun. 

The  buildings  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  are  neither 
numerous  nor  remarkable  for  their  size,  though  progress  is  very  evi- 
dent in  such  examples  as  exist;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
we  find  the  style  almost  entirely  changed. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  last  age  is  that  which  Sultan  Bar- 
kook  built  without  the  walls  of  Cairo  (a.d.  1149),  which,  besides  a 
mosque,  contains  an  additional  feature  in  the  great  sepulchral  eham- 
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bera,  which  are  in  fact  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  betraying  the 
existence  of  a  strong  affinity  to  the  tomb-building  races  in  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  Nos.  317  and  318),  though  small. 

will  show  the  state  to 
which  the  art-  had  at  that 
period  arrived  in  I^ypt 
The  pointed  arch,  as  will 
be  obser\'ed,  is  used  with 
as  much  lightness  and 
elegance  as  ever  it  reach- 
ed in  the  West. 

The  dome  has  become 
a  most  graceful  and  ela- 
borate appendage,  form- 
ing not  only  a  very  per- 
fect ceiling  inside,  but  a 
most  imposing  ornament 
to  the  exterior.  Above 
all,  the  minaret  has  here 
arrived  at  as  high  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  it 
over  reached  in  any  after 
age. 

The  oldest  known  ex- 
ample of  this  species  of 
tower  is  that  of  the  mosque 
of  Ebn  Touloim,  but  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and  clumsy.  The 
minaret  in  that  of  Amrou  wjis  probably  an  addition  of  a  later  age.   Those 


Plan  of  Mosque  and  Tombs  of  Sultan  Barkook. 
Costc.    Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  in. 


From 
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of  the  Azhar,  which  are  probably  of  the  date  of  that  mosque,  ahnost 
equal  the  one  represented  in  the  woodcut;  but  it  is  only  here  that 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  that  elegance  and  completeness  which 
render  them  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  form  of  tower  architecture  in 
the  world.  Our  prejudices  are  of  course  with  the  spires  of  our  Gothic 
churches,  and  the  Indians  erected  some  noble  towers  ;  but  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its  class  ever  surpassed  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosques  during  this  and 
the  two  or  three  subsequent  centuries. 

The  mosque  of  Kaloun.  and  the  hospital  attached  to  it  (a.d.  1284), 
are  both  noble  buildings,  full  of  the  most  elegant  details,  and  not  with- 
out considerable  grandeur  in  parts.  In  all  except  detail,  however, 
they  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  next  great  example,  the  mosque  with 
which  the  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356.  In  some 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mosques  ever  erected  in  any 
country,  and  diflfers  considerably  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  319),  its  external  form 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 
which  it  is  situated.  This  irregularity,  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  appearance,  which  is  singularly  bold  and  massive  on 
every  side ;  the  walls  being  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cornice,  which  adds  13  ft.  to  this,  and  projects  about  6  ft.  This 
great  height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  9  stories  of  small  apartments ; 


319«  Motque  of  Saltan  Hassan.    Oom  Coete's  Architecture  Arabe.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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but  the  openings  are  so  deeply  recessed,  and  the  projections  between 
them  so  bold,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it  look  like  a 
factory,  which  would  have  been  the  case  in  England,  the  building  has 
all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a  fortress,  and  seems  more  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  than  any  work  of  modem  times  in 
Egypt. 


iSection  uf  Mosque  uf  Ha&ian,  Cairo.    Scale  l(Ht  fU  to  1  in. 


Internally  there  is  a  court  open  to  the  sky,  measuring  1 1 7  ft.  by 
1 05,  enclosed  by  a  wall  112  ft.  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  opens  in  each  fiice.  On 
three  sides  these  niches  measure  4G  ft.  square ;  but  on  that  which  fitoes 
towards  Mecca,  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  depth,  and 
90  ft.  high  internally.  All  4  niches  are  covered  with  simple  timnel 
vaults  of  a  pointed  fonn,  without  either  ribs  or  intersections,  and  for 
simple  grandeur  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  exist 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
square  in  plan,  as  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  09  ft. 
each  way,  and  covered  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  penden- 
tivcs  of  great  beauty  and  richness.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two 
noble  minarets,  one  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo,  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  280  ft.  in  height,  and  of  pro- 
portionate breadth.  Its  design  and  outline  however  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  as  some  others,  though  even  in  these  respects  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  beautiful  example  of  its  class. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  the  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  kiLla  or  niche  pointiiig  towaids 
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Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally,  in  the  street  alongside  of  the  huilding. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  itself;  still  its  situa- 
tion and  the  narow  passages  that  lead  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which  in 
other  respects  is  so  perfect.  It  /nay  have  been,  that  groimd  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  entrance  in  the  right  posi- 
tion ;  but  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  as  a  means  of  defence,  the 
whole  structure  having  verj'^  much  the  appearance  of  a  fortalice,  and 
being  without  doubt  erected  to  serve  that  purpose,  as  well  as  being 
adapted  for  a  house  of  prayer. 

The  mosque  El  Moyed,  erected  in  1415  a.d.,  is  a  singularly  elegant 
specimen  of  a  mosque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
300  ft.  by  250,  and  possesses  an  internal  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnades  on  three  sides,  and  a  triple  range  of  arches  on  the  side 
looking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated — as  in  that  of  Bar- 
kook — the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  columns  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
but  the  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant,  that  the  efifect  is  agree- 
able ;  and  of  the  mixed  mosques — or  of  those  where  ancient  materials 
are  incorporated — this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens. 

l^erhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  about  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (woodcut  No.  321),  outside  the  walls,  erected  a.d.  1463. 
Looked  at  externally  or  internally,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it  from  any 
claim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the  Greek  and 
some  other  styles ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we  generally 
associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhambra  or  the  Western 
buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  Avero  not  many  important  buildings  erected 
in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egypt;  and  when  a  new  age  of  splendour 
appears,  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out  in  the  interval,  and  a 
renaissance  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  West  is  found  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  interval.  In  modem  Europe  the  native  architects 
wrought  out  their  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  pedantic 
fashion ;  but  in  the  Levant  the  corresponding  process  took  place  under 
the  auspices  of  a  set  of  refugee  Italian  artists,  who  engrafted  their 
would-be  classical  notions  on  the  Moorish  style  with  a  vulgarity  of 
form  and  colour  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  build- 
ings of  Meheniet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  we  find  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  materials,  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could 
so  pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  propriety  to  the  production  of 
such  discordant  ugliness. 

From  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  Pasha  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  worse  or 
more  uninteresting. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  other  buildings  of  Egjpt  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  that   for  the   present  they  must  be  passed  over, 
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thuugli  many  of  them  are  doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  and  not  withoot 
con.siderabk'  ])rotensions  to  beauty  and  grandeur. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  mosque  at  Kairwan, 
which  oannot  well  be  jiassed  over,  as  that  eity  was  long  the  capital  of 
the  African  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs ;  and  it  was  thence 
that  they  conquered  Sicily,  and  spread  their  religion  into  the  centre  of 
the  great  continent  where  it  is  located.  The  mosque  was  erected,  or 
at  least   commenced,  in  the  1st  century  of  the  Hejra,  and  is  boilt 
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principally  from  Boman  remains  found  in  tho  neighbourhood,  but  is 
now  considered  so  sacred  that  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  set  foot  within 
its  precincts,  so  that  all  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  is  that  it  is  a 
worthy  compeer  of  the  contemporary'  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Cairo. 

Tunis  also  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  not  so  old  as  this,  but 
still  of  a  good  age ;  but,  except  the  minaret 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  322), 
none  of  them  have  yet  been  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  what 
they  are,  or  what  rank  they  are  entitled  to  as 
works  of  art.  This  minaret  is  one  of  tho  finest 
specimens  of  a  particular  class.  It  possesses 
none  of  the  grace  or  elaborate  beauty  of  detail 
of  those  at  Cairo ;  but  the  beautiful  proportion 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  appropriate  half-warlike 
style  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singularly 
pleasing.  The  upper  part  also  is  well  propor- 
tioned, but  has  been  altered  to  some  extent  in 
modem  times.  Unfortunately  neither  its  age 
nor  height  is  correctly  known.  It  probably 
is  3  or  4  centuries  old,  and,  with  its  contem- 
porary the  Hassance  mosque  at  Cairo,  proves 
that  the  Saracenic  architects  were  capable  of 
expressing  simple  gmndeur  as  well  as  elaborate 
beauty  when  it  suited  them  to  do  S(3. 

Algeiia  possesses  no  buildings  of  any  im- 
portance belonging  to  any  good  age  of  Moorish 
art.  Those  of  Constantinoh  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  intelligible,  and  they  scarcely  de- 
serve mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egy])t 
and  the  countries  farther  ejist.  I  cannot  hel]) 
suspecting  tliat  some  remains  of  a  better  ago 
may  still  be  brought  to  light ;  but  the  French 
archaeologists  seem  to  be  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to  have 
turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more 
modem  style,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
soon  will  do.     In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 

least,  this  is  far  more  important  than  the  few  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings  that  still  are  left  in  thit  remote  province. 


Minaret  at  Tunis.    From 
Oirault  de  I'rangcy. 


^Ikcca. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  though  scarcely  strictly  belonging 
to  it,  a  plan  is  introduced  of  the  celebrated  temple  at  Mecca,  more 
remarkable  for  its  sanctity  than  for  its  architectural  beauty.  Such 
drawings  as  we  possess  hardly  enable  us  to  speak  positively  on  this 
head,  nor  do  they  admit  of  our  discriminating  between   the   parts 
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erected  at  different  agea ;  and  unfortunately  the  very  few  ChristianA 
who  have  ever  seen  the  interior  were  not  posBessed  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subjeot. 


Great  Mcwquc  at  Mecca.    From  a  plan  Xry  All  Bey.' 


The  principal  object  here  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a  small  tower, 
nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides  being  39  aod 
40  ft.  respectively ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  it«  height  ifi  36  ft.  The 
entrance  is  near  one  comer,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  It 
is  whoUj'  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a  black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  is  the  Zcmzem,  or  holy  sj)ring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succour  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
lH3rishing  of  thirst.  Those  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  railing  snr- 
i*ounding  the  Kaabah,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  probably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
befure  Mahomet's  tim<v 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a  court- 
yard, forming  a  perfect  rectangle  internally  of  about  380  ft.  by  570, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides.  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
00  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  building, 
which,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  323),  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
entered  on  all  sides  by  19  gateways,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of 
oonsiderable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  7  minarets.    Thesp  are 


*  To  get  it  within  the  page,  the  scale  of  the  plan  is  reduced  to  200  French  or  214  "Ea^lA 
(ttolin. 
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placed  very  irregularly,  and  none  of  them  are  of  particular  beauty  or 
size. 

On  the  longer  sides  of  the  court  there  are  36  arches,  on  the  shorter 
24,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by  columns  of  greyish 
marble,  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  the  others  circidar  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordinance,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  its  details, 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnificence.  Even 
in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its  great  rival,  the 
temple  of  Jemsalom,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still  it  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world ;  for  though 
many  mosques  are  now  reputed  sacred  and  studiously  guarded  against 
profl&nation  as  such,  this  pretended  sanctity  is  evidently  a  prejudice 
borrowed  or  inherited  fix)m  other  religions,  and  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Moslem  feiith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple 
as  the  place  where  the  people  should  worship,  and  towards  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer. 
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DATES.   ,  DATSS. 

Arab  conquest  of  Persia a.d.  641  {  Mahomed  Khodabendah,  builder  of  tomb 

Haroun  <>l  lUsheed  lx>guii  to  reign       .     .  7h6  i      at  Sultanieh,  began  to  reign  .     .      .      ajx  1303 

I>3masty  of  TarUir  Sanianides    ....  874     Sufl  dynasty I4f» 

Seljuldan  dyna«ty 1037  |  Abbas  the  Great,  builder  of  liasaar  at 

Ghengis  Khan 1205  i      Isptihan IStt 

Ghazan  Khan  builds  mosque  at  Tabreez  .        1294  |  Husein  Shah,  last  of  the  Sufis   ....        1C9I 


Unfortunatkly  for  the  completeness  of  oiir  account  of  the  Saracenic 
style,  the  architcctunil  history  of  Persia  is,  a  complete  blank  for  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  Ilejra.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  Bagdad  except  a  few  fragment*  of  the  walls  of  the  Madrissa, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  tombs.  Bussorah  and  Ku&i  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the  Caliphs. 
Indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  single  mosque  or  building  now 
to  bo  f(jund  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  belonging  authen- 
tically to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahometan  era,  and  in  such  a 
state  iis  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of  those  days  was,  or 
how  far  it  roscuil)led  or  diflfered  from  the  contemporary  styles  in  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

Much  of  tliis  may  be  owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  more  perhai)s  to  the  fact  of  the  Persians  never  having 
been  temple-builders,  and  conHequeutly  never  having  possesned  a  mo- 
numental style  capable  of  producing  i)enminent  buildings.  For  though 
the  Acha^meniaus  and  SaK.sanians  did  produce  some  durable  structuree, 
it  seeuiK  to  have  been  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greeks  and 
RomaiiH,  while  all  the  native  Assyrian  and  Babyhmian  dynaaties  were 
content  to  build  with  wood  and  mud,  or  some  equally  perishable  mate- 
i-ials.  In  consequence  of  this,  if  we  except  some  buried  fragments, 
all  has  perished  ;  and  of  the  architecture,  properly  ho  called,  sc^arcelj 
a  vestige  has  come  down  to  our  time. 


'  In  speaking  of  Persia  as  one  of  the  the  countries  from  tlic  Euphrates  to  tbe 
provinces  into  which  >^arnccnic  architecture  Indus,  thus  comprising  M<»opotamia  and 
is    divided,   it   is  ivecesaaTY   \«^  \wt\udc  all      Armenia. 
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So  it  appears  to  have  been  with  Bagdiid  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 
The  walls  of  the  palaces  seem  to  have  been  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
the  whole  constructive  parts  of  wood,  covered,  it  may  have  been,  with 
gold  and  silver  plates,  and  painted  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
but  nevertheless  perishable,  and  certain  to  go  to  decay  as  soon  as  the 
maintaining  hand  of  a  resident  sovereign  was  withdrawn. 

From  what  wo  know  from  history  of  the  Sige  of  Haroim  el  Rasheed, 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  reign 
(a.d.  786-809).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  that  it  is  probable  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
ings the  germ  of  much  which  now  comes  abruptly  before  us  without 
our  being  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origin. 

In  the  whole  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  complete  a  break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
considering  how  great  and  how  polished  the  people  were  whose  art  is 
thus  lost  to  us.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost ;  but 
that  some  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestly 
searches  for  them.  But  in  the  mean  while  we  must  pass  on  to  the  age 
of  Ghengis  Khan,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  before  we  can  find 
one  certain  example  of  Mahometan  architecture  in  this  important 
district. 

With  such  iinperfect  materials  it  will  of  course  be  impossible  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  continuous  history  of  Persian  architecture, 
but  we  must  be  content  with  illustrating  two  or  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings ;  by  which  means  we  shall  be  able  to  define  the  stylo 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  explain  all  its  leading  characteristics, 
though  without  being  able  either  to  trace  the  origin  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, or  to  point  out  in  how  far  they  influenced  the  style  of  other 
countries. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  which  anything  like  correct  illus- 
trations have  been  published  is  the  Imaret  or  Ilospital  of  Oulou  Jami, 
at  Erzeroum — an  arcade  of  two  stories,  surrounding  on  three  sides  a 
court-yard  90  ft.  by  45.  It  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  what  in  a 
Christian  church  would  be  called  a  transept.  The  woodcut  here  given 
(No.  324)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  arcade,  and  also  the 
upper  part  of  two  minarets  which  flank  the  external  porch.  This 
porch  is  ornamented  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  style.  Opposite  to 
the  entrance  a  long  gallery  leads  to  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  a  circular 
building  of  very  considerable  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  is  a  hemi- 
spherical vault  internally,  but  a  straight- sided  Armenian  conical  roof 
on  the  outside.  These  dispositions  make  the  plan  of  the  building  so 
similar  to  that  of  a  Christian  church,  that  most  travellers  have  consi- 
dered it  as  one — mistaken  the  court  for  the  nave,  and  the  tomb,  with 
the  gallery  leading  to  it,  for  the  apse  and  choir.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  originally  built  by  a  Mahometan,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hospital,  or  place  of  rest  for  pilgrims,  during  the  sway  of 
the  Seljukian  princes  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries ;  and  that  its 
similarity  to  a  Christian  chiirch  in  plan  is  accidental,  though  its  details 
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very  much  rosomble  those  of  the  churches  of  Ani  and  other  places  in 
Aruicuia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  inhabitantfi  of  the  same 
country  did  not  practise  twc^  styles,  but  only  arranged  the  same  forms 
in  different  manners  to  suit  their  various  purposes. 


321.  Iinani  ot  ()uU»u  J.iiiii  at  Kr/.tTMiuii.    Kix»m  Texier»  Ami«$nic  et  U  Ilerae. 

There  is  another  mosque  of  about  the  same  age  as  this  at  Ani, 
which  would  show  even  more  clearly  this  close  analogy ;  but  it  has 
never  been  drawn  with  sufficient  correctness  to  admit  of  its  being  used 
for  the  ]niri)ose  of  demonstrating  the  fact  which  has  been  pointed  ont. 
But,  indeed,  throughout  Armenia,  mosques  and  Christian  ohnrches 
alternate  with  i)ne  another,  borrowing  details  from  one  another,  and 
making  up  one  of  the  most  curious  mixed  chapters  in  the  histon'  of 
the  art ;  but  one  that  remains  yet  to  be  written  by  some  one  who  may 
visit  the  spot  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  accom- 
jdish  it. 

Mosque  at  Tabreez. 

1'he  next  building  that  may  be  chosen  for  illustration  is  the  minimi 
nios(pi(^  at  Tabreez,  which,  wlien  perfect,  must  liave  bcon  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  is  not  exactly  known ;  but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which  on  the  death  of 
Maugu  Khan,  the  son  of  Ghengis  Khan,  was  founded  in  Persia  by 
Hulaku,  the  brother  of  the  first  named.  Ho  and  his  sons  generally 
retained  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  till  Ghazan  Khan,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  A.D.  1294.  He  zealously  embmced  the  Mahometan  faith,  and 
it  was  apparently  to  signalise  the  conversion  that  he  began  the  mosque  ; 
but  whether  it  was  finished  by  him  or  his 
successors  is  notquito  apparent.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  not  large,  being 
only  about  150  ft.  by  120,  exclusive  of  the 
tomb  in  the  rear,  which  as  a  Tartar  it  was 
impossible  he  should  dispense  with. 

In  plan  it  differs  also  very  considerably 
from  those  previously  illustrated,  being  in 
fact  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine  church  carried 
out  with  the  details  of  the  13th  century. 
ITiis  fact  confinns  the  belief  that  the  Per- 
sians before  this  age  were  not  a  mosque- 
building  people.  In  this  mosque  the  mode 
of  decoration  is  what  principally  deser\'es 
attention,  the  whole  building,  both  cx- 
tomally  and  internally,  being  covered 
with  a  perfect  mosaic  of  glazed  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and 
wrought  into  the  most  intricate  patterns,  and  with  all  the  elegance  for 
which  the  Persians  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 


Mosque  at  Tabree*. 
to  1  in. 


Scale  100  ft. 


View  of  ruiucd  Mosque  at  Tftbrccx.    From  IVxier  s  Annenie  et  la  Perse. 
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Europe  possesses  no  specimen  of  any  stylo  of  ornamentation  with 
which  this  can  be  compared.  The  painted  plaster  of  the  Alhambra  is 
infinitely  inferior,  and  even  the  mosaic  painted-glass  of  our  cathedrals 
is  a  very  partial  and  incomplete  ornament  compared  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  design  pervading  the  whole  building,  and  entirely  carried 
out  in  this  style.  From  the  time,  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
imlaces,  to  the  present  day,  colour  has  been  in  this  country  a  more 
essential  element  of  architectural  magnificence  than  form ;  and  here  at 
least  we  may  judge  of  what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  once 
were,  when  adorned  with  colours  in  the  same  manner  as  this  now 
ruined  mosque  of  the  Tartars. 

Though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  represent  it  properly  in  a 
woodcut,  the  view  *  (woodcut  No.  320)  of  its  principal  portal  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
new  mode  of  giving  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  date  of 
this  building  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
entrance-door  is  small,  but  covered  by  a  semi-dome  of  conBiderable 
magnitude,  giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  portal  as  large  as  the  main 
aisle  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  architects  attempted  something  of 
this  sort,  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  considerably 
larger  than  the  inner  ;  in  other  words,  by  siHaying  widely  the  jambs  of 
their  portals.  By  this  means,  in  some  of  the  French  cathedbnak,  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  portal  is  obtained  with  only  the  requisite 
and  convenient  size  of  opening ;  but  in  this  they  were  fiu:  surpassed 
by  the  architects  of  the  East,  whose  lofty  and  deeply  recessed  portals, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  example  here  shown,  are  imrivdAed  for 
grandeur  and  appropriateness. 

The  mosque  seems  to  have  been  deserted  long  before  its  destruc- 
tion by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  owing  to  its  having  belonged 
to  the  Turkish  sect  of  the  Sonni,  while  the 
Persians  have  during  the  last  five  centuries 
been  devoted  Shiites  or  followers  of  the  sect 
of  Ali  and  liis  martyred  sons. 

Tomb  at  Sultanieh.     (a.d.  1303-1316.) 

Mahomed  Khodabendah,  the  successor  dL 
Ghazan  Khan,  the  builder  of  the  mosque  at 
Tal)reez  hist  described,  founded  the  dtj  of 
Sultanieh,  and,  like  a  true  Tartar,  his  first  care 

327.    Tomb^a^J^nltauieh.    Scale     ^^^   ^  ^^,^    himSclf    a  tomb'which    shoilld 


*  Both  the  plan  and  view  are  taken  from 
liaron  Texier*8  *  Armdnie  et  la  Perse,'  which 
gives  also  several  coloured  plates  of  tlie  mo- 
saic dccoratioan,  from  which  their  beauty  of 
detail  may  be  judged,  though  not  the  effect 
of  the  whole. 

*  Texier,  from  whose  work  the  illustra- 
tions  arc    taken,  ascnbei^  \iift  >^m\.>SLVDL^  \a 


another  Khodabendah  of  the  Sufi  djmMtr, 
A.D.  1577-85.  A  little  knowled0i^  how- 
ever, of  the  style  shoald  have  ahownliim  that 
the  monument  was  200  or  300  jmn  okkr 
than  that  king ;  and  besidos,  the  Sufis,  not 
being  Tartars,  would  not  build  tombs  any- 
where,  much  less  in  Sultanieh,  where  they 
never  resided. 
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328.    Section  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Kbodabendab  at  Sultanieb.    From  Texier's  Anndnie  ct  la  Perse. 

Scale  50  ft  to  1  in. 


View  of  the  Tomb  at  Sultanieh. 
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boccjino  the  princi|)al  ornament  of  hiH  new  city.  Ker  Porter  *  says  that, 
being  seized  with  as  much  zeal  for  his  new  Shiite  faith  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  for  the  Sonnite,  his  intention  was  to  lodge  in  this 
mausoleum  the  remains  of  Ali  and  his  son  Hossein.  This  intention, 
liowever,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  we  know  that  his  own  bones 
repose  alone  in  their  splendid  shrine. 

In  general  plan  the  building  is  an  octagon,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  chapel  opposite  the  entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.  The  fn^nt 
has  also  been  brought  out  to  a  square,  not  only  to  admit  of  two  stair- 
erases  in  the  angles,  but  also  to  ser\'e  as  a  backing  to  the  porch  which 
once  a<lorned  this  side,  but  which  ha«  now  entirely  disappeared. 

Internally  the  dome  is  81  ft.  in  diameter  by  150  ft.  in  height,  the 
octagon  being  worked  into  a  circle  by  as  elegant  a  series  of  brackets 
jis  perhaps  ever  were  emj)loyed  for  this  purpose.  The  form  of  the 
dome  too  is  singularly  graceful  and  elegant,  and  was  much  preferable 
to  the  bulb-shaped  double  domes  subsequently  common  in  Persian 
architecture.  The  whole  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  rivalling  in 
richness  those  of  the  mosque  at  Tabroez,  and  with  its  general  beauty 
of  outline  this  building  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  style 
to  1h3  foimd  either  in  Persia  or  any  other  coimtry. 

These  works  weie,  however,  far  surpassed  in  magnificence,  though 
not  in  beauty,  by  those  of  the  dynasty  of  Sufis,  who  succeeded  in 
1491).  The  most  p(»werful  iind  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (a.d.  1585-1629),  whose  great  works  rendered 
his  capital  of  Isj)ahan  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East, 
Among  these  works,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  was  the  great  Maidan^ 
or  Iwiziiar,  with  its  accomj)anying  mosque  and  subordinate  buildings. 
The  Maidau  is  an  immense  rectangular  area,  2000  ft.  by  700/  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  an^ade  two  stories  in  height,  consisting  of 
80  arches  on  the  longer,  and  30  on  the  shorter  sides,  richly  omft- 
mented,  and  broken  in  the  centre  of  each  face  by  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  great  moscpie  is  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  is  the  bazaar  gate, 
and  in  the  longer  side  the  Looft  Ullah  mosque :  facing  this  is  the 
Ali  Kassi  gJite,  which,  in  its  various  stories  and  complicated  suites  of 
apartments,  is  in  fiict  a  palace  rather  than  a  gateway  as  we  understand 
th<*  tenn. 

Tlie  dimensi(ms  of  the  great  mosque  or  Mesjid  Shah  may  be  judg^ed 
of  from  the  plan  iH>posite.  As  will  bo  perceived,  the  Maidan  not 
facing  Mecca,  an  .angle  is  made  in  the  entrance,  which  however  is  fiff 
from  Iwing  unfavourable  to  the  general  picturesque  effect  of  the  group. 
The  mos(|ue  itself  is  a  rectangular  building,  the  internal  dimensions  of 
which  are  223  ft.  by  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  snrmoimted 
by  a  dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  110  ft.  high  internally ;  but  being 
double,  like  most  domes  of  this  ago,  its  external  height  is  165  ft. « 


'  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  277.  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venk«»  whicb 

*  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  432  et  it  more  than  any  othw  aira,  »  onlj  5W 

M'7.      More   than    twice   the    area    of   the  feet  long,  with   a  mean   linadth   of  ateat 

Crj-stal  Talace  in  Hyde  Park.     The  Piazza  250  feet. 
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which  is  also  tho  height  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosque.  On 
three  sides  the  mosque  is  surrounded  by  court-yards,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  containing  fountains  and  basins  of  water  for  tho  prescribed 
ablutions  of  the  faithful.     The  principal  court  measures  225  ft.  by  170, 


(ireat  Mosqae  at  Ispahan.    From  Texier's  work.    Scale  100  fU  to  1  in. 
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and,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  facades  in  the  richest  style  of 
Persian  polychromatic  decoration,  the  brilliancy  of  its  architectural 
effect  is  almost  unrivalled  by  any  other  example  of  its  class.  Both 
in  architectuml  forms  and  in  the  style  of  ornament  this  mosque 
is  inferior  to  those  at  Tabreoz  and  at  Sultanieh ;  but  for  mass  and 
amount  of  decoration  it  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  specimen  in 
existence.  Taken  altogether,  the  JVlaidan  Shah,  and  its  accomjMinying 
mosques  and  gates — the  whole  being  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design — present  a  scene  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  liar- 
barous  splendour  ahnost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  ever}'  traveller,  though  the 
style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to  the  j^erishable  nature 
of  the  materials  and  the  tawdiy  effect  of  glazed  tiles,  when  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  a  mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 


331.         Madri&sa  uf  Sultan  Uuscin  at  ispanaQ.    iTom  Flaiulin  aud  Coete's  Voyage  en  Pene. 

The  forms  and  peculiarities  of  this  style  will  be  better  judged  of— 
in  a  woodcut  at  least— by  the  representation  of  the  Madtissay  or  college, 
of  Husein  Shah  (woodcut  No.  331),  the  last  of  the  Sufi  kings  of 
Persia ;  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  while  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  l)eginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval :  the  minarets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  bulb-shaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  the  mosque  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  that 
encircle  ihc  Maidan  Shah. 
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From  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  which  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  Huscin  in  tlic  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  works ;  some  palaces,  it  is  true,  have  been  built,  and 
mosques  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  influence  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  Europe  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enable  us  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  again  be  able  to  recover 
her  place  in  the  domain  of  art. 

When  we  have  completed  the  survey  of  the  Saracenic  style  by  de- 
scribing it  aa  found  in  India  and  Spain,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  Persian  form  of  it.  In  the  mean  while 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  its  chief  historic  interest  rests  on  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  modem  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  using  the  same  thick  walls  of  imper- 
fectly burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant  coloured 
decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  bricks,  carrying  this  species 
of  decoration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  too  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  interest  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  showing  how  far  polychromatic  decoration  may  be  used, 
not  only  internally  but  externally,  without  any  offence  to  good  taste, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  complete  success  in  producing  that 
beauty  and  splendour  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architectural  utterance. 

Palaci-is. 

The  Persian  princes  showed  almost  as  much  taste  and  splendour  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  mosques  ;  but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
so  capable  of  architectural  display  as  the  others.  An  Eastern  palace 
neither  requires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  offices  which  are  m- 
dispensable  in  Europe,  nor  does  the  climate  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Persian  palaces  generally  consist  of  a  number  of 
pavilions  and  detached  halls,  and  smaller  groups  of  apartments  scat- 
tered over  a  large  space  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  only 
connected  by  covered  arcades  or  long  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
which  is  adorned  by  foim tains  of  the  most  elegant  fonns. 

Individually  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing  and 
tasteful ;  but  for  true  architectural  effect  they  are  too  scattered,  and 
the  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur. 

The  throne-room  at  Teheran  (woodcut  No.  332)  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  these  buildings,  though  in  fact  it  is  only  a  porch  or  deep  recess 
opening  on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtain  is  drawn  out 
when  the  room  is  used,  and  both  for  colour  and  richness  of  effect  the 
curtain  is  virtually  the  principal  feature  in  the  composition. 

The  next  example  is  taken  from  the  palace  of  Char  Bagh,  or  the 
four  gardens  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  picturesque  form  these 
buildings  assume.     It  is  by  no  means  so  favourable  a  specimen  as  the 
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last,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  building  than 
from  any  want  of  taste  on  the  j>art  of  its  architqct.  Many  of  the  pavi- 
lions in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though, 
most  of  them  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  being  of  very 
ephemeral  construction,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  higher  class  of 
architectural  art. 

The  Caravanserais  are  another  class  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 


332.  Throne-room  at  Toheran,     From  N'inovi>h  and  I'ersepolis  Restored. 


PuUtce  at  Isitaliun.    Fruui  N'incvch  and  I^rNepolis  KestureU. 
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is  true,  to  Persia,  but  whicli,  from  the  character  of  the  traffic  in  mer- 
chandise, and  the  general  insecurity  of  the  roads  along  which  it  is 
conducted,  have  received  a  great  development  in  that  country.  Inter- 
nally, their  usual  form  is  that  of  a  square  coui-t-yard,  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  arcades  generally  two  stories  in  height,  ecwjh  arch  opening 
into  a  small  square  cell  at  the  back.  ExtemaDy  they  present  only  a 
high  plain  waD,  surmounted  by  battlements  and  flanked  by  towers  at 
each  angle,  and  sometimes  also  by  additional  towers  in  the  longer 
faces.  The  principal  architectural  ornament  is  lavished  on  the  gate- 
ways, which  are  almost  always  higher  than  the  contiguous  walls,  and 
often  display  great  l)eauty  of  design  combined  with  considerable  elabo- 
ration of  detail. 

It  ifl  not,  however,  only  in  these  larger  monuments  that  the  Per- 
sians show  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  a  power  of  expressing 
it.  As  in  most  Eastern  nations,  the  feeling  seems  innate,  and  all  the 
minor  objects  show  it  as  well  as  the  more  important  ones.  They  are 
now  too  deeply  depressed  to  attempt  much;  but  it  only  seems  to 
require  a  gleam  of  returning  sunshine  to  enable  them  again  to  rival  in 
art  the  ancient  glories  of  Kineveh  and  Persepolis,  provided  they  can 
avoid  the  snare  of  copying,  which  has  been  fatal  to  the  art  of  most 
modem  nations. 
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•  Ifnotcrthcrwfacauicd,  tbedatpgivvn  wthAtoftbeh^giiaii^af  themgn. 


During  tlie  permanence  of  the  Koman  empire  a  great  belt  of  sta- 
tionary^ civilized  nations  extended  nearly  duo  eastward  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterriinean  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Uninfluenced  by  their 
arts  or  civilization,  two  great  wandering  hordes  hung  upon  tlie  northern 
and  southern  frontiers.  The  Arabs,  as  the  nearest  and  most  impetuons, 
first  burst  their  bonds,  and  spread  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  The 
three  following  centuries  sufliced  not  only  to  expend  their  energy,  but 
to  steep  them  in  the  luxury  and  enervation  of  those  nations  whom  they 
had  subdued,  more  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  the  conquered  races 
tlian  from  their  own  prowess.  The  Ai-abs  in  their  turn  made  way  for 
the  irruption  of  the  great  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribes,  who,  from  being 
simple  shepherds  pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  grassy  plains  of  Upper 
Asia,  became  a  race  of  conquerors  extending  their  victorious  anas 
over  the  fairest  part  of  the  inhabited  globe.  After  three  centuries  of 
continued  progress,  Turkish  governors  ruled  over  all  the  Mahometan 
kingdoms  of  the  East,  extending  from  the  Nile  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

ITius  we  find  in  the  earlier  Mahometan  architecture  of  Egypt  a 
purely  Arabic  claboratioh  of  the  Byzantine  style ;  but  with  a  giBdnal 
introduction  of  a  Tartar  element  under  the  Memlook  Sultans.  In  l^ersia 
the  same  was  probably  the  case;  but  in  India  the  Arabic  phase  is 
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entirely  lost ;  and  when  we  first  meet  with  examples  of  Mahometan 
architecture  in  this  cotintry,  it  is  a  Tartar  form  of  the  older  Sassa- 
nian  art. 

Those  Moslems  who  conquered  India  were  from  first  to  last  of  Tartar 
origin — Toorks,  Pathans,  and  Moguls.  No  Arab,  and  indeed  no  purely 
Persian  race,  ever  crossed  the  boundary  during  that  period,  and  the 
conseciuence  is,  that  we  find  there  a  combination  of  Tartar  and  Hindu 
architecture,  differing  in  many  essential  points  from  all  other  forms  of 
Saracenic  art,  though  resembliug  the  Persian  more  than  any  other. 

The  principal  local  difference  arises  from  its  being  foimded  on  the 
Hindu,  or  rather  on  tlie  Jaina  style ;  but  the  great  essential  charac- 
teristic is  the  universal  prevalence  of  tombs,  and  of  the  forms  arising 
from  this  peculiarity. 

In  Egypt  and  in  Persia  the  tombs  appear  timidly,  and  as  if  attached 
to  the  mosques.  In  India  it  more  generally  happens  that  the  mosques 
are  attached  to  the  tombs ;  the  latter  being  by  far  the  noblest  and 
most  important  buildings  now  found  in  India,  and  those  which  give 
form  and  cliaracter  to  the  stylo. 

Ghazni. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  the  power  of  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad  was  sinking  into  tliat  state  of  rapid  decline  which  is  the  fate 
of  all  Eastern  powers.  During  the  reign  of  Al  Motamed,  870-891,  I^ypt 
became  independent,  and  the  northern  province  of  Bokhara  threw  off 
the  yoke  under  Nasr  ben  Ahmed,  the  governor  appointed  by  the  Caliph, 
the  descendant  of  Saman,  a  robber  chief,  who  declared  and  maintained 
his  independence,  and  so  formed  the  Samanian  dynasty.  After  about 
a  century  of  existence,  Sabuktagin,  a  Turkish  slave  belonging  to  a 
general  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  Samanian  kings,  rendered  himself  also 
independent  of  his  master,  and  established  himself  in  Ghazni,  of  which 
he  was  governor,  founding  the  well-known  dynasty  of  Ghaznavides. 
His  successor  Mahmoud,  a.d.  977-1030,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
kings  in  Indian  history,  owing  to  his  brilliant  campaigns  in  India, 
and  more  especially  that  one  in  which  he  destroyed  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Somnath. 

On  his  return  from  an  earlier  campaign,  in  which  he  sacked  the 
town  of  Muttra,  we  learn  from  Ferishtah  that  the  king  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent mosque  to  be  built  of  marble  and  granite,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Bride.  He  founded  a  university  near  to 
it.  When  the  nobility  of  Ghazni  perceived  the  taste  of  their  king  in 
architecture,  they  also  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the  public  buildings  which 
were  raised  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  **  Thus,"  continues  the 
historian,  **  the  capital  was  in  a  short  time  ornamented  with  mosques, 
porches,  fountains,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns,  beyond  any  city 
in  the  East." 

The  plain  of  Ghazni  still  shows  the  remains  of  all  this  splendour ; 
and  in  the  dearth  of  information  regarding  Persian  art  of  that  age,  a 
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knowledge  of  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valnable 
contributions  we  could  receive.  These  ruins,  however,  have  not  been 
as  yet  either  examined  or  described ; '  and  even  the  tomb  of  the  Great 
Mahmoud  is  unknown  to  us,  except  by  name,"  notwithstanding  the 
celebrity  it  acquired  from  the  removal  of  its  gates  to  India  at  the  ter- 
mination of  our  disastrous  campaigns  in  that  country. 

These  are  of  Deodar  pine,'  and  the  carved  ornaments  on  them  are  w» 
similar  to  those  on  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloim  at  Cairo,  as  not  only 
to  prove  their  being  of  the  same  age,  but  also  to  show  how  similar  the 
modes  of  decoration  were  at  these  two  extremities  of  the  Moslem 
empire  at  that  time. 

Two  minars  still  adorn  the  plain  outside  the  city,  and  form,  if  not 
the  most  striking,  at  least  the  most  prominent  of  the  ruins  of  that  city. 
Neither  of  them  were  ever  attached  to  any  mosques ;  they  are  indeed 
pillars  of  victory%  or  Jaya  Sthamf)as,*  like  those  in  India,  and  are  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  country  so  long  Buddhist.  One  of 
them  was  erected  by  Mahmoud  himself:  the  other  was  built,  or  at.  least 
finished,  by  Masoud,  one  of  his  immediate  successors.* 

The  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a  star-like  form — the  plan 
being  apparently  that  of  two  squares  placed  diagonally  the  one  over 
the  other.  The  upper  part,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft,  fn»m 
the  ground,  is  circular ;  both  are  of  brickwork,  covered  with  orna- 
ments of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elaboration  and  beauty,  and  retaining 
its  sharpness  to  the  present  day. 

Several  other  minars  of  the  same  class  are  foimd  farther  west,  even 
as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus,"  which,  like  these,  were  pillars  of 
victory,  erected  by  tlie  conquerors  on  their  battle-fields.  None  of 
these  have  the  same  architectural  merit  as  those  of  Ghazni,  at  least  in 
their  present  state,  though  it  may  bo  that  their  ornaments,  having 
been  in  stucco  or  some  perishable  material,  have  disappeared,  leaving 
us  now  only  the  skeleton  of  what  they  were. 

The  weakness  of  Mahmoud^s  successors  left  the  Indians  in  repo«« 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half ;  and,  like  all  Eastern  dynasties,  the 
Ghaznavidcs  were  gradually  sinking  to  inevitable  decay,  but  their  fall 
was  precipitated  by  the  crimes  of  one  of  them,  which  were  fearfully 
avenged  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire  and  capital  by  Ala  ud  deen, 
and  the  final  supercession  of  their  race  by  that  of  Ghori,  in  the  person 
of  Shahab  ud  deen,  in  the  year  1183. 


'  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  one  arches  in  the  background  appear  to  be  tbe 

sin<;lc  ofBcer  accompanietl  our  armies,  when  only  part  that  belongs  to  the  11th  centarT. 

they  passed  and  repassed  over  Ghazni,  with  "*  The  tradition  that  these  gates  wen  of 

suHieient  taste  and  knowledge  to  appreciate  sandal-wood,  and  brought  from  Somnath,  i$ 

the  interest  of  these  ruins ;  and  it  is  to  be  entirely  disproved  by  the  fact  of  their  beh^ 

hopcil,  if  an  op)>ortunity  should  again  occur,  of  the  local  pine-wood,  as  well  as  by  the  ttfU 

that  their  importance  to  the  history  of  art  in  of  decoration,  which  has  no  resemUaDoe  to 

the  East  will  not  be  overlooked.  Hindu  work. 

•  The  sketch  of  the  tomb  published  by  *  See  pp.  6,  81,  &c. 

M.  Vigne  in  his  Travels  in  Afghanistan  gives  ^  »See  translation  of  the  inscription  oDthece 

too  confined  a  poi*tion  of  it  to  enable  us  to  uiiiuirs,  J.A.S.B.,  No.  134,  for  1843. 

judge  cither  of  its  form  t)r  dotjiil.     The  gate  ^  Two  are  represented  by  Dubois  do  Moat- 

in  front  is  probacy  mod^vu,  Awd  Ibe  foiled  pcroux,  Voyage  autonr  du  Cancase. 
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With  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  race,  the  Ghorians  set  about  the  con- 
([uest  of  India.  After  Bustiiining  a  defeat  in  the  year  1191,  Shahab  ud 
doen  again  entered  India  in  1193,  when  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Pirthay,  Kaja  of  Delhi.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Canouge  in  1194 ;  and  after  the  fell  of  these  two,  the  greatest  capitals 
and  empires  in  the  jxjninsula,  India  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1206. 

At  his  death  his  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  India  fell  to  the 
share  of  Kootub  ud  deen  Ibek.  This  ])rince  was  originally  a  Turkish 
slave ;  afterwards  ho  beciune  one  of  Shahab  ud  deen's  generals,  and 
contributed  greatly  by  his  talents  and  military  skill  to  the  success  of 
his  master.     He  and  his  successor,  Altumsh,  continued  nobly  the  work 
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80  successfully  begun,  and  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1235,  the 
empire  of  northern  India  had  jjermanently  ])as8ed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Hindus  to  those  of  their  Mahometan  conquerors. 

For  three  centuries  the  empire  continued  under  a  succession  of 
Turkish,  or  as  they  are  usually  called,  of  Pathan  dynasties.  *  These 
monarchs  exhibitod  a  continued  vigour  and  energy  very  unusual  in 
the  East,  and  they  not  only  sustained  but  increased  and  consolidated 
this  newly  acquired  accession  to  the  dominions  of  the  faithful,  when,  in 
1494,  Baber,  the  4th  in  descent  from  Tamerlane,  invaded  Hindostan, 
and  finally  established  the  celebrated  dynasty  of  the  Moguls,  which 
during  six  succeeding  reigns,  extending  over  the  extraordinary  period 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  reached  a  degree  of  splendour  and  of  solid 
power  almost  unknown  in  the  East.  On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in 
1707,  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  till  after 
the  battle  of  Plassy  in  1757,  when  it  virtually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  We  have  now  held  it  for  nearly  a  century,  but  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil  remains  to  be  seen.  Certiiin  it  is  that  our  influence 
has  been  fatiil  ojs  far  as  architecture  or  art  is  concerned.  ^^^le^eTe^ 
our  power  is  fairly  established,  the  natives  have  ceased  to  build  with 
taste,  and  we  have  even  laboured  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  former 
arcliitectund  beauty.  It  may  be  that  the  good  we  have  done  may 
more  than  compensate  for  this ;  but  it  is  painful  to  think  that  this  has 
been  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  was  beautiful  and  refined* 

KOOTUB. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  group  of  ruins  that  exist  in  India,  or 
IHjrhaps  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  that  which  is  grouped  round  the 
tall  column  of  Victory  which  Kootub  erected  at  Delhi  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  of  the  unfortunate  Pirthay  liaja,  to  celebrate  his 
conquest  of  the  Hindus. 

Even  in  situation  these  ruins  are  singularly  beautiful,  for  they 
stand  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  plain  that  once  had 
l>een  ai>parently  a  lake,  and  aftei-wards  became  the  site  of  three  suc- 
cessive capitals  of  the  East.  In  front  are  the  ruins  of  Togluckabad,  the 
gigantic  fort  of  an  old  Pathan  chief ;  and  farther  north  the  plain  is  still 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  Old  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  later  Pathans 
and  earlier  Moguls.  Beyond  that,  at  the  distance  of  9  or  10  miles, 
are  seen  the  towers  of  Shahjehanabad,  the  modem  capital,  and  still 
the  seat  of  the  nominal  monarchy  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Still  farther 
north  are  situated  the  civil  station  and  cantonments  of  the  British  rulers 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  were  not 
placed  here,  as  at  Agra,  m  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  for  it  is  to  this  that 
we  owe  their  preservation.  But  for  the  distance  it  is  probable  that 
marble  columns  would  have  been  taken  for  all  purjwses  for  which 
they  might  have  been  available,  with  a  total  disregard  for  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  remains  thereby  annihilated.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
ImildingB  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Shahlimar  gardens,  which  were 
the  only  buildings  of  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  T<^g1u»h 
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station,  have  disappeared ;  but  this  is  of  slight  importance  as  compared 
vnth  the  ruins  to  the  south.* 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  principal  ruins  will  bo  understood 
from  woodcut  No.  335,  which  was  taken  with  great  care,  though  the 


.t3S.  Plan  of  Rnins  in  Old  I)elhi.    Fmm  a  plan  by  the  Author.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


*  At  one  time  a  better  influence  seems 
to  have  ]jrevaile<l,  and  some  money  was 
spent  in  repairing  the  Kootuh  Minar.  It 
is  true  this  was  done  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  A  door  was  added  in  the  true  style  of 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothic;  and  a  kiosk  was 
stuck  on  its  stmimit  copied  from  the  garden 
pavilion  of  some  modem  dwelling  in  Delhi, 
and  balostrades  added  to  the  balconies  in  the 


same  ta?te.  A  dome,  too,  surmounted  the 
whole ;  but  as  this  was  of  lath  and  plaster,  or 
some  such  material,  it  has  disappeared  long 
ago,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  other  im- 
provementR  had  sn  also;  but  the  masonry 
was  repaired  and  consolidated,  and  we  must 
therefore  be  thankful  tliat  so  much  was  done, 
and  not  grumble  at  the  mode. 

1  ^ 
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scale  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  it  prevents  all  its 
peculiarities  from  being  seen.  To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  pillars  are  of  Hindu,  and  all  the  walls  of 
Mahometan  architecture. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  whether  the  pillars  now  stand 
as  originally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  they  have  been  taken 
down  and  re-arranged  by  the  conquerors.  In  this  instance  it  seems 
most  probable  that  tlio  former  was  the  case,  and  that  they  were  open 
colonnades  surrounding  the  palace  of  Pirthay  Raja.  But  supposing  this 
to  bo  so  with  regard  t(j  the  pillars,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  enclos- 
ing walls  were  erected  by  the  Moslems,  all  the  string-courses  being 
covered  with  ornaments  in  their  style,  and  all  the  openings  possessing 
pointed  arches,  which  the  Hindus  never  used.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  the 
only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars  being  left  undisturbed.  The 
celebrated  contemporary  mosque  at  Canouge  is  undoubtedly  a  Jaina 
temple,  rearranged  on  a  plan  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  mosque  of 
Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  (woodcut  No.  313)  ;  but  as  the  roof  and  domes  are 
all  of  Jaina  architecture,  no  trace  of  the  Moorish  style  is  to  be  seen 
internally  :  the  exterior  is  as  purely  of  Mahometan  architecture.  There 
is  another  mosque  at  Dhar,  near  Mandoo,  of  much  more  modem  date, 
which  is  without  doubt  a  Jaina  temple  re-arranged,  as  explained  p.  80. 
Another  in  the  fort  at  Jaunpore,  as  well  as  fragments  of  other 
mosques  elsewhere,  all  show  the  same  system  of  taking  down  and  re- 
arranging the  materials  on  a  different  i)lan.  If  therefore  the  pillars 
at  Kootub  are  ///  sitUy  it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  such  being  the 
case.  It  may  ])er]iaps  be  necessary  to  explain  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  taking  do^vn  and  rebuilding  any  of  these  erections,  for  the 
joints  of  the  pillars  are  all  fitted  with  the  precision  that  Hindu  patience 
alone  could  give  ;  and  each  comjmrtment  of  the  roof  is  composed  of 
9  stones — 4  arcliitmves,  4  angular  and  1  central  slab,  as  explained 
in  diagram  No.  47,  p.  74,  and  all  so  exactly  fitted,  and  so  little  de- 
pendent on  cement,  as  easily  to  bo  taken  down  and  put  up  again.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  domes,  all  wliich,  being  honestly  and  fairly  fitted, 
would  sufter  no  damage  from  the  process  of  removal. 

The  section  (woodcut  No.  330)  of  one  half  of  the  principal  colon- 
nade (the  one  facing  the  great  series  of  arches)  will  explain  its  form 
bettor  than  words  can  do.  It  is  so  j)urely  Jaina,  that  it  should  per- 
haps have  been  introduced  in  speaking  of  that  style  ;  but  as  making 
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a  part  of  the  earliest  mosque  in  India,  I  have  preferred  introducing  it 
in  this  place.  The  pillars  used  here  are  of  the  same  order,  and  similar  to 
those  used  on  Mount  Abu  (shown  in  woodcut  ^o.  44),  except  that  those 
at  Old  Delhi  are  much  richer  and  more  elaborate.  They  belong  pro- 
babljito  the  9th  or  10th  century,  and  are  among  the  few  examples  to 
be  found  in  India  that  seem  to  be  overloaded  with  ornament — there 
not  being  one  inch  of  plain  surface  from  the  capital  to  the  base.  Still 
the  ornament  is  so  sharj)  and  so  beautifully  executed,  and  the  effect,  in 
their  present  state  of  decay  and  ruin,  so  picturesque,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  fault  with  what  is  so  beautiful.  In  some  instances  the 
figures  that  were  on  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  liave  been  cut  off,  as 
offensive  to  Mahometan  strictness  with  legard  to  idolatrous  images ; 
•  but  cm  the  roof  and  less  seen  parts,  the  crossed-1  egged  fi^ines  of  the 
Jaina  saints,  and  other  emblems  of  that  religion,  may  still  be  detected. 


Central  Itaiite  oi  Artbca  ul  the  Kootiil),  irom  a  bkttch  by  the  Author. 


The  glory  of  the  muscpie,  however,  is  not  in  these  Hindu  remains, 
but  in  the  great  uinge  of  arches  on  the  eastern  side,  extending  north 
and  south  for  about  8H5  ft.,  and  consisting  of  3  greater  and  8  smaller 
arches ;  the  central  one  being  22  ft.  wide  and  53  high ;  the  laiger  side 
anthes  24  ft.  4  in.,  and  about  the  same  height  as  the  central  arch; 
the  smaller  arches  are  about  half  these  dimensions,  and  unfortunately 
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are  generally  very  much  ruined.  Behind  this,  at  the  distance  of 
32  ft.,  are  the  foundations  of  another  wall ;  but  whether  intended  to 
be  carried  as  high  as  that  in  front  is  by  no  means  apparent.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Hindu  pillars  between  the  two  screens 
were  the  only  part  that  was  proposed  to  be  covered,  some  df  Ith^n 
being  built  into  the  back  part  of  the  great  arches,  and  sJl  above 
them  is  quite  plain  and  smooth,  without  the  least  indication  of  any 
intention  to  construct  a  vault  or  roof  of  any  sort.  Besides  this,  a  roof 
is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  a  mosque ;  a  wall  facing  Mecca  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  frequently  in  India  is  all  that  is  built,  though 
sometimes  an  enclosure  is  added  in  front  of  it  to  protect  the  wor- 
shippers from  interruption.     Koofed  colonnades  are  of  course  not  only 

convenient  but  ornamental  accompani- 
ments, yet  far  from  being  indispensable. 
The  history  of  this  mosque,  as  told  in 
its  construction,  is  as  curious  as  any- 
thing about  it.  It  seems  the  Afghan 
conquerors  had  a  tolerably  distinct  idea 
that  pointed  arches  were  the  true  fonn 
of  architectural  openings ;  but  being 
without  science  sufficient  to  construct 
them,  they  left  the  Hindu  architects  and 
builders  whom  they  employed  to  follow 
their  own  devices  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
this  form  was  to  be  attained.  The  Hin- 
dus, however,  up  to  this  time  had  never 
built  arches,  nor  indeed  did  they  for 
centuries  afterwards.  Accordingly  they 
proceeded  to  make  the  pointed  openings 
on  the  same  principle  upon  which  they 
built  their  domes.  They  carried  them  up 
in  horizontal  courses  as  &ras  they  could, 
and  then  closed  them  by  long  slabs 
meeting  at  the  top,  the  construction 
l)cing  in  fact  that  of  the  arch  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in  wood- 
cut No.  230.  The  same  architects  were 
employed  by  their  masters  to  orna- 
ment the  fac^s  of  these  arches,  and  did 
so  by  copying  and  repeating  the  orna- 
ments on  the  pillars  and  friezes  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  court,  covering 
the  whole  with  a  lace- work  of  intricate 
and  delicate  carving,  such  as  no  masque 
ever  received  before  or  since ;  and  though 
it  is  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away  and  lost  when  used  on 
such  a  scale,  it  is  without  a  single  exception  the  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  The  stone  being  par- 
ticularly hard  and  good,  it  retains  its  freshness  to  the  present  day,  and 
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is  only  destroyed  above  the  arches  where  the  faulty  Hindu  construc- 
tion has  superinduced  premature  decay. 

The  minar  is  48  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and,  when  mea- 
sured in  1794,  was  242  ft.  in  height.'  Even  then,  however,  the  capital 
was  mined,  so  that  some  10  or  perhaps  20  ft.  must  be  added  to  this  to 
complete  its  original  elevation.  It  is  ornamented  by  four  boldly  pro- 
jecting balconies;  one  at  90,  the  second  at  140,  the  third  at  180,  and 
the  fourth  at  203  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  between  which  are  richly  sculp- 
tured raised  belts  containing  inscriptions.  In  the  lower  story  the 
projecting  flutes  are  alternately  angular  and  circidar,  in  the  second 
circular,  and  in  the  third  angular  only;  above  this  the  minar  is  plain, 
but  principally  of  white  marble  with  belts  of  the  red  sandstone  of 
which  the  three  lower  stories  are  composed. 

The  only  building  known  to  be  taller  than  this  that  the  Ma- 
hometans ever  erected  is  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Hassan,  at 
Cairo  (p.  394  and  woodcut  No.  320)  ;  but  as  this  pillar  at  Old  Delhi  is 
a  wholly  independent  building,  it  has  a  far  nobler  appearance,  and 
both  in  design  and  finish  far  surpasses  its  Egyptian  rival,  as  indeed 
it  does  any  building  of  its  class,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  whole 
world. 

At  the  distance  of  470  ft.  north  of  this  one  a  second  minar  was 
commenced,  of  twice  its  dimensions,  or  297  ft.  in  circumference.  It 
was  only  carried  up  to  the  height  of  40  ft.,  and  abandoned  probablj- 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Togluck- 
abad  or  elsewhere. 

The  date  of  all  these  buildings  is  known  with  sufficient  exactness 
from  the  inscriptions  that  cover  them,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
inner  court  was  enclosed  by  Shahab  ud  deen.  The  central  range  of  arches 
(woodcut  No.  337)  was  built  by  Kootub  ud  deen;  the  wings  by  Altumsh, 
whose  tomb  is  behind  the  northern  range ;  and  the  minar  either  built, 
or  at  least  finished,  by  the  same  monarch :  they  extend  therefore  from 
A.D.  1196-1235,  but  were  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the  last-named 
king. 

Having  described  at  such  length  the  ruins  of  the  first  buildings 
the  Moslems  erected  in  the  old  imperial  city  of  the  Hindus,  we  pass 
over  the  mosques  at  Canouge,  Dhar,  Mandoo,  Jaunpore,  t^c,  which 
were  built  in  the  same  style  ;  for,  though  full  of  interest  in  themselves, 
they  do  not  possess  sufficient  individual  character  to  require  detailed 
descriptions  of  each.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  again  to  allude  to  the 
PiUars  of  Victory  which  the  Moslems  erected  at  Gour,'  Dowlutabad,* 
Coel,  Hissar,*  or  elsewhere,  wherever  indeed  they  wished  to  signalise 
and  commemorate  their  triumph  over  the  Infidels. 


'  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  313.  *  Capt.  Grindlay's  Views  in  the  East.    In 

•  Translated  by  Walter  Ewer,  Asiatic  Ke-  neither  of  these  works  are  the  plates  nuni- 
searches,  toI.  xiv.  p.  480.  liered. 

•  Danieirs  Views  in  the  East.  *  J.A.S.B.  vol.  vii.  plate  xxvi. 
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About  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Moslemg, 
Khoja  Jehan,  the  Soubahdar  or  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Jaunpore  is  situated,  iissumed  independence,  and  established  a  dynasty 
which  maintained  itself  for  nearly  a  centur}%  from  a.d.  1397  to  about 
1478, —  and  though  then  reconquered  by  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  it 
still  retained  a  sort  of  semi -independence  till  finally  incorporated  in 
the  Mogul  empire  by  the  great  Akbar.  During  this  j)eriod  it  was 
adorned  by  several  large  mowpies,  tliree  of  which  still  remain  tolerably 
entire,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tombs,  palaces,  and  other  buildings, 
besides  a  fort  and  bridge,  all  of  which  are  as  remarkable  specimens  of 
their  class  of  architecture  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  India. 

The  Jummi  ^ilesjid,  or  Friday  mosque,  was  commenced  by  Shah 
Ibrahim,  a.d.  1419,  but  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Hosein  1451- 
1478.  It  consists  of  a  court-yai'd  220  ft.  by  214,  on  the  western  side 
of  which  is  situated  a  range  of  buildings,  the  central  one  covered  bv  a 
dome  40  ft.  in  diameter,  in  front  of  which  stands  a  gate  pjTJimid  or 
propi/lon,^  of  almost  Egyptian  mtuss  and  (nitline,  rising  to  the  height  of 


View  of  LAteral  Gateway  ut  Jumma  Mei)jid,  Juunpoic 


*  A  view  of  it,  not  a  i^ood  one,  is  given  in  DanieH's  plate 
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86  ft.  This  gate  pyramid  by  its  elevation  supplied  the  place  of  a  mi- 
naret, which  none  of  these  mosques  possess.  On  each  side  of  the  dome 
is  a  compartment  divided  into  two  stories  by  a  stone  floor  supported 
on  pillars  ;  and  beyond  this  on  each  side  is  an  apartment,  40  ft.  by  50, 
covered  by  a  bold  pointed  vault  with  ribs,  and  so  constructed  that  its 
upper  surface  forms  the  external  roof  of  the  building,  which  in  Gothic 
vaults  is  scarcely  ever  the  case. 

The  three  sides  of  the  court-yard  were  surrounded  by  double  colon- 
nades two  stories  in  height  internally,  but  with  three  on  the  exterior, 
the  floor  of  the  court-yard  being  raised  to  the  height  of  the  lower 
story.  On  each  face  was  a  handsome  gateway ;  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  339,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  style :  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  has  been  taken  down  and 
removed  by  the  English  to  repair  station-roads  and  bridges,  for  which 
in  their  estimation  these  pillars  are  admirably  adapted.  The  smallest 
of  the  mosques  is  the  Lall  Durwaza  or  Ked  Gate.     It  is  in  the  same 


Loll  Darwaza  Mcwque,  Jaonpore. 


style  as  the  others ;  and  its  propylon 
340 — displays    not    only   the   bold 


represented  in  woodcut  No. 
massiveness   with   which   these 
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muHques  were  erected,  but  8how8  also  that  strange  admixture  of  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  architecture  which  pervaded  the  style  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  continuance  in  India. 

Of  the  three  mosques  remaining  at  Jaunporo,  the  Atala  Mesjid  u 
the  most  ornate  and  the  most  beauti^l.  The  colonnades  surrounding 
its  court  are  four  aisles  in  depth,  the  outer  columns  of  which  are  doublo 
square  pillars,  as  are  also  those  adjoining  the  interior  of  the  court.  The 
three  intermediate  rows  are  single  square  columns.  This  is  altogether 
so  like  an  Indian  arrangement,  that  I  at  one  time  was  half  inclined  to 
agree  with  Baron  Hugel,  and  fancy  that  this  really  was  an  old  Buddhist 
monastery.  Its  gateways,  however,  which  are  purely  Saracenic,  are 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  outer  court,  and  the  western  face  is 
adorned  by  3  propylons  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  last  wood- 
cut, but  richer  and  more  beautiful,  while  its  interior  domes  and  roofij 
are  superior  to  any  other  specimen  of  Mahometan  art  I  am  acquainted 
with  of  so  early  an  age. 

The  other  buildings  hardly  require  particular  mention,  though,  as 
transition  specimens  from  one  style  to  another,  these  Jaunpore  ex- 
amples are  well  worthy  of  illustration,  and  in  themselves  possess  a 
simplicity  and  grandeur  not  often  met  with  in  this  style.  An  appear- 
ance of  strength,  moreover,  is  imparted  to  them  by  their  sloping  walls, 
which  is  foreign  to  our  general  conception  of  Saracenic  art.  Among 
the  Pathans  of  India  tlie  expression  of  strength  is  as  characteristic  of 
the  style  as  massiveness  is  of  that  of  the  Normans  in  England.  lu 
India  it  is  found  conjoined  with  a  degree  of  refinement  seldom  met 
with  elsewhere,  and  totally  free  from  the  coarsenehs  usiially  combined 
with  vigour  and  boldness  of  design  in  other  countries. 

GouR. 

The  city  of  Gour,  in  Bengal,  long  the  Hindu  capital  of  the  lower 
country,  and  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  seat  of  an  independent 
I'athan  kingdom,  [>osHesses  within  its  walls  and  in  its  neighbourhood  a 
series  of  ruins,  principally  mosques,  well  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
Owing  perhaps  to  the  materials  being  principally  brick,  they  do  nut 
possess  the  largeness  and  grandeur  of  tlie  Jaimpore  examples.  The 
influence  of  Hindu  art  here  shows  ifcself  more  in  an  extreme  elabun- 
tion  of  minute  detail  than  in  any  influence  it  exerted  on  the  original 
character  of  the  Pathan  conceptions. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  designs  of  the  Gour  mosques  is,  that,  like 
that  at  Cordoba,  they  want  variety  and  subordination  of  parts.  The 
great  Adinah,  built  by  Sekander  Shah  (a.d.  1358  to  1367),  for  instance, 
is  a  building  500  ft.  north  and  south  by  300  east  and  west,  containing 
a  court-yard,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  thick  brick  wall,  cut  up 
into  88  similar  arcaded  openings,  only  one  of  which,  that  on  the  centre 
fiicing  Mecca,  is  larger  and  more  dignified  than  the  rest.  The  niof  in 
like  manner  is  sup^iorted  by  206  pillars  of  black  marble,  of  a  bold  and 
pleasing  design,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  wanting  in  variety ;  and 
these  and  the  waW^  ^u\)\>oil  uv>  less  than  385  domes,  all  xiini|%r  in  de- 
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Hign  and  construction. '  The  only  variety  that  exists  is  where  a  plat- 
form, called  the  Padshah  ka  Tukht,  or  **  King's  throne,"  cuts  the  height 
as  at  Jaunpore  into  two  stories.  For  a  caravanserai  such  a  design 
would  bo  appropriate ;  but  in  an  edifice  where  expression  and  beauty 
were  absolutely  required  it  is  far  too  monotonous,  llie  same  defect 
inins  tltrough  the  whole  group ;  and  though  their  size  and  elegance  of 
details,  joined  with  the  picturesque  state  of  richly  foliaged  ruin  in 
which  they  are  now  found,  make  them  charming  subjects  for  the  pencil, 
they  possess  all  the  defecti*  of  design  we  remarked  in  the  great  halls 
of  a  thousand  columns  in  the  south  of  this  country.*  It  seems,  indeed, 
almost  as  if  here  we  had  again  got  among  the  Tamiil  races,  and  that 
their  peculiarities  were  again  coming  to  the  surface,  though  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a  foreign  race. 

Mandoo. 

A  far  finer  specimen  of  a  Pathan  mosque  is  that  built  by  the  Ghori 
sovereigns  of  Mandoo,  in  that  capital,  where  they  reigned  from  a.d. 
1387  to  1435.  It  was  principally,  if  not  altogether,  erected  by  Ho- 
shang,  the  second  king,  ^^^^^^ 
A.D.  1305  to  1432.  It  is  P^i^' 
smaller  than  the  Adinah 
mosque,  being  only  290  ft. 
by  275  externally.  Inter- 
nally the  court-yard  is  al- 
most an  exact  square  of 
162  ft.,  and  would  be  quite 
so,  were  it  not  that  two  of 
the  piers  on  the  east  and 
west  faces  are  doubled. 
In  other  respects  the  four 
sides  of  the  court  are  ex- 
actly similar,  each  being 
ornamented  by  cloven 
great  arches  of  exactly 
the  same  dimensions  and 
height,  supported  by  piers 
or  pillars,  each  of  one  sin- 
gle block  of  red  sandstone. 
Tlie  only  variety  attempt- 
ed is,  tliat  the  east  side  is 
only  two  arcades  in  depth, 
the  north  and  south  three, 
while  the   west  side,  or 

that  facing  Mecca,  has  five,  besides  being  ornamented  by  three  great 
domes,  each  42  ft.  in  diameter. 

As  will  bo  seen  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  341),  these  large  domes 


Plan  of  Mosque  at  Maiiduo. 
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are  supported  each  by  twelve  pillars.  The  pillars  are  all  equally 
spaced,  the  architect  having  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  unifonnity,  to 
widen  the  central  avenues  on  the  intersection  of  which  the  domes 
stand.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  four  sides  of  the  octagon  sup- 
porting the  dome,  which  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  court,  are 
shorter  than  the  four  diagonal  sides.  Internally  this  produces  a  veiy 
awkward  appearance ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  avoided  except  by 
running  into  another  difficulty, — that  of  having  oblong  spaces  at  the 
intersections  of  the  wider  aisles  with  the  narrower,  to  which  the 
smaller  domes  must  have  been  fitted.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  archi- 
tect took  the  less  inconvenient  course  of  the  two. 

The  interior  of  the  court  is  represented  woodcut  No.  342,  and 


342.  Cuurt-yard  of  Great  Mosque  at  Moiidoo.    From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author. 

for  simple  grandeur  and  expression  of  power  it  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  now  to  be  found  in  India.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fast  falling  to  decay,  and  a  few  years  more  may  deprive  it  of  m(M 
of  that  beauty  with  which  it  impresssed  me  when  I  visited  it  in  1829. 


Ahmedabat). 

Tlie  city  of  Ahmcdabad,  the  Moslem  capital  of  Guzerat,  is  as  rich 
in  splendid  mosques  as  Jaunpore  or  any  of  the  provincial  capitals  of 
India,  and  their  style  is  as  distinctive  of  their  locality  as  in  any  oAer 
instance  in  this  country. 

The  town  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  second  king  of  bis  race, 
who  reigned  from  1412  to  1443.  He  founded  the  great  mosque,  which 
for  extent  and  beauty  of  detail  seems  to  surpass  everything  of  its  class, 
even  in  India.     In  this  instance  the  style  is  Jaina,  and  the  archi- 
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lecture  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  contemporary  temple  at  Sadree 
(woodcuts  Nos.  54,  65),  with  details  borrowed  from  the  still  older 
temples  at  Abu  (woodcut  No.  44).  This  peculiarity  arose  not  only 
from  the  locality,  but  also  because  the  dynasty  was  originally  of  Hindu 
race,  and  clung  to  their  own  style  and  old  feelings  notwithstanding 
their  conversion  to  Mahomedanism.  The  admixture  of  the  elaborate 
and  graceful  forms  of  Jaina  with  the  larger  and  taller  proportions 
of  Saracenic  architecture  makes  this  style  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  of  the  various  forms  the  style  takes  in  India. 

All  the  Ahmedabad  mosques  are  similar  in  design,  and  vary  only 
in  size.  They  consist  of  a  courtyard  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  open 
colonnades,  the  fourth  occupied  by  the  mosque  itself.  This  is  entered 
from  the  court  by  three  large  doors,  and  is  surmounted  by  three  domes 
of  somewhat  flat  outline  externally,  but  internally  as  richly  orna- 
mented as  any  the  Jains  ever  built. 

These  are  invariably  supported,  like  those  of  the  Jains,  on  8  pillars, 
made  up  to  a  square  with  4  more,  so  that  the  smaller  mosques  have 
36  pillars  internally,  the  larger  probably  twice  that  number.  In  all 
instances  the  central  compartment  is  raised  considerably,  and  the  light 


Set-tion  of  Mosque  at  AhnicclalMid. 


admitted  throuf^h  the  double  colonnade  in  the  roof,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (wo(jdcut  No.  343).  This  arraiigenient  is  similar  to  the 
hypethron  of  the  Egyptians  explained  above  (pages  230  et  seq,),  and  is 
identical  with  that  illustrated  in  woodcut  No.  112  as  having  existed 
at  Khorsabad. 

The  minarets  of  these  mosques  are  attached  to  the  central  compart- 
ment, flanking  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  being  of  a  bold 
Saracenic  outline,  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  Hindu 
carving,  they  are  the  most  gorgeous  things  of  their  kind  in  India, 
though  neither  so  graceful  as  those  of  Cairo  nor  so  elegant  as  some  at 
Agra  and  Delhi. 
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The  Guzerat  dynasty  being  of  Hindu  origin,  has  left  no  tombs 
worthy  of  notice.  But  their  palaces,  their  bowlees,  and  generally 
their  civic  buildings,  arc  as  beautiful  and  as  splendid  as  their  moeques, 
but  unfortunately  as  little  known  either  from  drawings  or  descriptions. 

Delhi  and  Agra. 

The  older  Pathan  mosques  at  Delhi  and  its  neighbourhood  show 
the  same  peculiarities  of  simple  uniformity  of  design,  and  number  of 
small  domes  generally  grouped  aroimd  one  or  three  larger  ones.  Before 
the  conquests  by  the  Moguls,  however,  this  style  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  superseded  by  a  more  artistic  and  ornamental  style  of  build- 
ings. The  body  of  the  mosque  became  generally  an  oblong  hall,  covered 
by  one  central  dome  flanked  by  two  others  of  the  same  horizontal 
dimensions,  but  not  so  lofty,  and  separated  from  the  central  dome  by 
a  broad  lx)ld  arch,  whose  mouldings  and  decorations  formed  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  building. 


:M4.  PfiidtfiiUve  Irum  Mosque  at  OKI  Delhi. 

The  ifemleniives  were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  arches  for 
elaborateness  of  detail.  Their  forms  are  so  various  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  classify  or  describe  them;  perhaj)s  the  most  usual  is  that 
rei)resented  woodcut  No.  344,  where  the  angle  is  filled  up  with  a 
nmiibcr  of  smiill  imitations  c»f  arches,  bracketing  one  l>eyond  the 
other.  It  wtis  this  form  that  iifter wards  was  converted  into  the  honey- 
comb woik  <»f  the  Amlxs  in  Spain. 
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The  fa^des  of  these  mostiues  too  became  far  more  ornamental  and 
more  frequently  encrusted  with  marbles,  and  always  ornamented  with 
sculpture  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  character ;  the  angles  of  the  building 
were  also  relieved  by  little  kiosks,  supported  by  four  richly  bracketed 
pillars,  but  never  with  minarets,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  never 
attached  to  mosques  during  the  Pathan  period.  The  call  to  prayer 
was  made  from  the  roof,  or  at  Jaunporo  perhaps  from  the  top  of  the 
great  propylon ;  but  I  do  not  know  one  single  instance  of  a  minaret 
built  for  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were,  as  wo  know,  universal  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  long  before  this  period,  and  were  considered 
nearly  indispensable  in  the  works  of  the  Moguls  very  shortly  after- 
wards. They  seem  to  have  regarded  the  minar  as  the  Italians  viewed 
the  Campanile,  more  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  of  victory  than  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  church,  which  it  became  under  the  true  Gothic  architects 
of  the  North. 

AVhen  the  Moguls  had  established  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the 
defeated  Fathans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  IGth  century,  they  found 
the  style  of  architecture  wholly  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of 
Indian  art,  fix)m  which  it  had  sprung,  and  forming  in  itself  a  complete 
and  uniform  system  almost  without  any  foreign  admixture.  In  this 
form  the  style  was  adopted  by  llumayun,  and  characterises  all  his 
buildings.  Akbar,  his  son,  seems  to  have  had  a  singular  predilec- 
tion for  Hindus  and  Hinduisms,  and  nowhere  did  he  show  this  more 
than  in  his  buildings,  which  present  the  most  picturesque  assemblages 
possible  of  Mahometan  forms  and  exigencies  carried  out  with  Hindu 
feeling  and  Hindu  richness  and  elegance  of  design.  His  two  next 
successors,  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan,  wholly  abandoned  this  peculiar 
style,  which  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  a  retrograde  step,  and 
pursued  the  more  legitimate  path  of  art,  reforming  its  details  and 
improving  the  elegance  of  their  designs.  By  these  means  their 
buildings,  especially  their  mosques,  became  models  of  elegance  and 
also  of  appropriateness.  The  purpose  of  every  part  was  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  and  with  a  fitness  not  often  found  elsewhere  in  this 
style.  Thus  the  principal  side  of  their  mosques  is  always  an  inde- 
|>endent  building,  generally  covered  by  three  domes,  of  the  bulb-like 
form  which  these  monarchs  first  introduced  into  India,  and  is  adorned 
with  minarets.  The  side  colonnades  with  their  gateways,  which 
have  again  become  important  buildings,  are  always  kept  in  graceful 
4Bubordination  to  the  western  mass,  and  the  whole  is  so  carefully 
studied  and  so  elegantly  ornamented,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  suggest  an  improvement.  But  with  all  this,  I  question  much  if 
almost  every  artist  and  many  architects  would  not  prefer  the  clumsy 
si)lendour  of  the  Pathans,  with  all  their  rude  but  manly  magnificence, 
to  the  refined  but  somewhat  emasculated  gi  ace  of  the  Moguls.  My  own 
feeling  is  entirely  with  the  former;  and  even  Akbar's  works,  pic- 
turesque though  they  are,  seem  more  the  result  of  caprice  than  the 
honest  endeavours  to  attain  beauty  that  mark  those  of  the  Pathans. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  if  Cairo,  or  any 
western  city,  can  boast  of  mosques  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Futtehpore 
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Sicri  or  those  of  the  imperial  cities  Agra  and  Delhi.  We  have  not 
yet,  however,  reached  that  point  of  knowledge  of  the  style  when  com- 
parative criticism  is  easy,  or  at  least  easily  conveyed  to  others. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  these  Mogul  mosques  is  that  built  by  Akbar 
at  his  favourite  residence  of  Futtehpore  Sicri,  near  Agra ;  but  it  can- 
not be  considered  so  complete  a  type  of  the  style  as  the  Jumma  Mus- 
jid,  or  great  Mosque  of  Delhi,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  on  his  removing 
the  capital  to  its  present  site.  Its  appearance  will  be  understood  from 
the  view  on  the  opposite  page,  taken  ifrom  one  of  the  palace  gates.  It 
explains  all  ihe  parts  by  which  a  mosque  of  this  age  was  usually  cha- 
racterised,— ^the  western  part  \vith  its  lofty  centre,  three  domes,  and 
two  minarets,  and  the  court-yard  with  its  open  colonnades,  its  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  three  gateways,  the  eastern  one  being  always  more 
splendid  than  those  on  the  north  and  south.  The  whole  thus  forms 
a  group  ii\J«lligiblo  at  the  first  glance,  and  as  an  architectural  object 
possessing  a  variety  of  outline  and  play  of  light  and  shade  which  few 
buildings  can  equal. 

The  terrace  on  which  this  mosque  is  raised,  as  well  as  all  the 
essential  parts  of  it,  are  composed  of  fine  rod  sandstone,  but  the  prin- 
cipal fa<^ade  is  ornamented  with  panels  and  bands  of  white  marble, 
and  the  interior  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  same  material. 

The  subordinate  mosques  have  not  all  the  parts  here  shown,  nor  of 
course  are  they  on  so  large  a  scale ;  the  general  design,  however,  is  in 
most  cases  similar,  and,  even  when  many  parts  are  omitted,  the  remain- 
ing parts  are  so  subdued  and  arranged  that  the  completeness  of  the 
whole  is  not  impaired. 

By  far  the  most  elegant  mosque  of  this  age — perhaps  indeed  of 
any  period  of  Moslem  art — is  the  Mootee  Mcsjid,  or  l*earl  mosque,  built 
by  Shah  Jehan  in  the  palace  of  Agra.  Its  dimensions  are  considerable, 
being  externally  235  ft.  east  and  west  by  190  north  and  south,  and 
the  court-yard  155  ft.  square. 

Its  mass  is  also  considerable,  as  the  whole  is  raised  on  a  terrace  of 
artificial  construction,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  well  out  from  the 
surrounding  buildings  of  the  fort.  Its  beauty  resides  in  its  court-yard, 
which  is  wholly  of  white  marble  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of 
its  domes.  In  design  it  somewhat  resembles  the  great  Delhi  mosque 
represented  in  the  last  woodcut,  except  that  the  minarets  are  omitted, 
and  in  this  example  the  side  gateways  are  only  recesses.  The  western 
part,  or  mohtiue  properly  so  called,  is  of  white  marble  inside  and  out, 
and,  except  an  inscription  from  the  Koran  inlaid  with  black  marble  as 
a  frieze,  it  has  no  ornament  whatever  beyond  the  lines  of  its  own 
graceful  architecture.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  less  ornamented 
than  any  other  building  of  the  same  pretensions,  forming  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  late  buildings  of  this  style  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
which  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  the  rich  exuberance  of 
the  ornament  with  which  they  are  overlaid. 

The  bigoted  Aurungzebe  built  many  large  and  splendid  mosques ; 
but  even  in  his  day  the  style  was  visibly  on  thcdecline,  and,  though 
many  gorgeous  edifices  of  this  class   have  since  then  been  erected 
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at  Glide,  Hydrabad,  and  other  Moslem  capitals,  their  style  is  so 
degraded  and  corrupt,  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  mentioned  with 
those  we  have  been  describing.  It  will  be  needless,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  recapitulate  their  names  and  dimensions.  Accordingly 
we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  tombs  and  other  works  of  their  nobler 
predecessors,  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  to  make  up  a  complete 
picture  of  the  stylo. 

Tombs. 

As  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  the  previous  pages  of  this 
work,  the  great  architectural  peculiarity  of  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
races  is  their  tomb-building  propensity,  in  which  they  are  so  stronglv 
distinguished  from  the  Arian,  and  also  from  the  great  Semitic  families, 
with  whom  they  divide  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  India — ^where  the 
tombs  of  the  Turks  and  Moguls  form  a  complete  and  imbroken  series 
of  architectural  monuments  from  the  first  years  of  the  Moslem  invasion 
to  the  present  hour. 

The  tombs  of  the  Turks  or  Pathans  are  less  splendid  than  those  of 
the  Moguls;  but  nevertheless  the  whole  series  is  singularly  inte- 
resting, the  tombs  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  mosques.  Gre- 
nerally  speaking,  also,  they  are  more  artistic  in  design,  and  frequently 
not  only  larger  but  more  splendidly  decorated  than  the  buildings 
exclusively  devoted  to  prayer. 

The  princes  of  the  Tartar  races,  in  carrying  out  their  love  of  tombs, 
made  it  their  practice  to  build  their  own  in  their  lifetime.  In  doin^ 
this  they  rejected  the  Egyptian  mode  of  preparing  dark  and  deep 
chambers  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  or  of  the  massive  pyTamid.  The 
Tartars,  on  the  (^ther  hand,  built  their  sepulchres  of  such  a  character 
as  to  serv^e  for  places  of  enjoyment  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
during  their  lifetime,  and  only  when  they  could  enjoy  them  no  longer 
they  l)ecame  the  solemn  resting-places  of  their  mortal  remains. 

The  usual  process  for  the  erection  of  these  structures  is  for  the 
king  or  noble  who  intends  to  provide  himself  a  tomb  to  enclose  a 
garden  outside  the  city  walls,  generally  with  high  crenellated  walls, 
and  with  one  or  more  splendid  gateways;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  he 
erects  a  s(piaie  or  ocbigonal  building,  crowned  by  a  dome,  and  in  the 
more  splendid  examples  with  smaller  and  dome-roofed  apartments  on 
four  of  the  sides  or  angles,  the  other  four  being  devoted  to  entranceji. 
This  building  is  generally  situated  on  a  lofty  square  terrace,  from 
which  radiate  four  broad  alleys,  generally  with  marble-i>aved  canals 
ornamented  with  fountains ;  the  angular  spaces  are  planted  with 
cypresses  and  other  evergreens  and  fniit  trees,  making  up  one  of  thoc^ 
formal  but  beautiful  gardens  so  characteristic  of  the  East.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  the  central  building  is  called  a  Barrah  Durrie, 
or  festal  hall,  and  is  so  used  as  a  place  of  recreation  and  feasting  by 
him  and  his  friends. 

At  his  death  its  destination  is  changed, — ^the  foimder's  remains  are 
interred  lioneaWi  t\\e  cexv^xal  dome.     Sometimes  his  fevourite  wife  h'es 
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beside  him ;  but  more  generally  his  femily  and  relations  are  buried 
beneath  the  collateral  domes.  \Vhen  once  used  as  a  place  of  burial,  its 
vaults  never  again  resound  with  festive  mirth.  The  care  of  the  build- 
ing is  handed  over  to  priests  and  cadims,  who  gain  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  the  sale  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  or  the  alms  of  those  who  come 
to  visit  the  last  resting-place  of  their  friend  or  master.  Perfect  silence 
now  takes  the  place  of  festivity  and  mirth.  The  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects  combines  with  the  repose  of  the  place  to  produce  an 
eflfect  as  graceful  as  it  is  solemn  and  appropriate. 

ITiough  the  tombs,  with  the  remains  of  their  enclosures,  are  so 
numerous  throughout  all  India,  the  Taje  Mehal,  at  Agra,  is  almost 
the  only  one  that  retains  its  garden  in  anything  like  its  pristine 
beauty,  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  a  scene  where 
nature  and  art  so  successfully  combine  to  produce  a  perfect  work  of 
art  as  within  the  precincts  of  this  far-famed  mausoleum. 

The  oldest  authentic  tomb  in  India  is  that  built  for  himself  by 
Altumsh,  behind  the  great  range  of  arches  of  the  Kootub,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  (woodcut  No.  335).     Though  small,  its  workmanship  is,  like 
that  of  the  mosque  itself, 
of  exquisite  beauty;  but 
either  it  was   left   un- 
finished,   or  has    been 
subsequently  ruined,  as 
it  has  now  no  roof. 

A  more  beautiful 
tomb  than  even  this  is 
the  other,  shown  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  same 
l)lan ;  at  least  a  century^ 
more  modem,  though  its 
date  and  the  name  of  its 
founder  are  unknown. 
Its  walls  internally  are 
decorated  with  a  diaper 
pattern  of  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence, and  the  mode 
in  which  the  square  is 
changed  into  an  octa- 
gon is  more  simply 
elegant  than  any  other 
example  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  India.  It  is 
earlier  than  the  pemleu- 
tim  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut No.  344;  but  the 
two  may  be   taken   as 

fevourable  specimens,  this  one  of  the  simple,  the  other  of  the  more 
ornate  mode  of  effecting  the  change  of  form  necessary  to  place  a  cir- 
cular dome  on  a  square  apartment.     Both  these  forms  are  much  more 
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beautifii}  than  the  UHiial  honeycomb  work  of  the  later  S})ani8h  Arabs,  or 
even  tlian  the  pendentiveH  in  the  mosque  of  Hassan  at  Cairo.  The 
only  foreign  rival  they  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  that  of  the  tomb  at 
Sultanieh,  ilhistiated  above  (woodcut  No.  328).  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  illu.strate  thiH  one  feature  of  Indian  art  alone,  no  two  span- 
drils  being  alike,  and  the  architeet«  seeming  to  ha^ve  exhausted  almost 
every  conceivable  form  in  their  endeavour  to  render  this  indispensable 
feature  as  ornate  oh  posHible. 

The  usual  fonn  of  a  Pathan  tomb  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  woodcut  (No.  347),  representing  a  nameless  sepulchre 
among  the  hundreds  that  still  strew  the  plains  of  Old  Delhi.  It  consists 
of  one  octagonal  apartment,  about  50  fl.  in  diameter,  suiTounded  by  a 
vemndah  following  the  same  form,  each  face  being  ornamented  by 
3  arches  of  the  stilted  shape  almost  always  adopted  by  the  Pathans. 
supported  by  d(>iil>le  square  columns,  which  are  almost  as  universal 
witli  them  as  the*  form  of  arch.  It  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Hindu  art  from  which  thoir  style  sprang. 


^   ^'  J    J 


romb  at  Old  Delhi. 
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\M\en  that  stem  old  warri(»r,  Togluck  Shah  (1321),  founded  the 
new  Delhi,  which  still  bears  his  name,  he  built  himself  a  tomb,  not  in 
a  garden,  but  in  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  in  the  middle  of  an.  artificial 
lake.  The  sloping  walls  and  almost  Egyptian  soliditr  of  this  man^ 
l^am,  combined  with  the  bold  and  massive  towers  of  the  fortificatioD 
piit  mirroimd  it,  form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb  onriTalled  any- 
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where,  and  a  singular  contrast  witli  the  elegant  and  luxuriant  garden 
tombs  of  the  more  settled  and  peaceful  dynasties  that  succeeded. 

The  tomb  of  Sher  Shah,  the  last  of  the  Pathans,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  tank  at  Sasseram,  near  Benares,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest,  though  certainly  not  the  best,  of  the  Pathan  tombs.  In 
design  it  is  very  similar  to  that  represented  in  woodcut  !No.  347,  but 
the  central  apartment  is  an  octagon  100  ft.  in  diameter.  It  stands  too 
on  a  massive  square  terrace,  each  angle  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
an  octagonal  kiosk,  and  the  various  smaller  pavilions  and  kiosks  make 
up  an  architectural  object  of  great  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of 
effect. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Pathau  tt^mbs  are  complete  examples  of  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  show  but  slight  traces  of  Hindu  design.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  case  ;  and,  as  in  their  earlier  mosques,  they  some- 
times appropriated  the  remains  of  Jaina  architecture  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  erecting  the  whole  building  from  original  materials. 
Frequently  these  compound  edifices  are  composed  of  only  4  pillars 
supporting  a  small  dome ;  but  more  generally,  as  in  that  represented 
woodcut  No.  348,  of  12,  arranged  as  the  Jaina  domes  usually  are,' 
consisting  of  an  octagon  worked  out  io  a  square,  and  supporting  a 
dome  of  slightly  pointed  form. 


Pathan  Tomb  at  Shepree  near  (iuallor.     From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author. 


As  will  be  remarked,  the  tomb  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  in 
design   with   that  at   Halicamassus   (woodcut  No.  292),   showing  a 
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curious  persistence  in  the  use  of  this  arrangement,  though  it  must  he 
confessed  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  invented. 

At  first  sight  the  upper  part  of  the  building  looks  somewhat  too 
massive  for  the  substructure  ;  but  its  destination  as  a  tomb  renders  this 
appropriate,  and  was  apparently  intended  by  the  architect  to  produce 
that  solemnity  which  the  closed  walls  impart  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
sepulchres. 

The  tomb  of  Humayun  Shah,  the  first  of  the  Moguls  who  was 
buried  in  India,  still  stands  tolerably  entire  among  the  ruins  of  Old 
Delhi,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the  principal  and  most  striking  objects 
That  of  Akbar,  at  Secundra,  near  Delhi,  is,  like  all  his  buildings  and 
doings,  exceptional,  and  unlike  those  of  any  of  his  race,  but  still  of 
great  magnificence.  The  latter  tomb  is  pyramidal  in  external  form.  The 
outer  or  lower  terrace  is  320  ft.  square  by  30  in  height,  and  its  archi- 
tecture is  bold  and  massive.  On  this  terrace  stands  another  far  more 
ornate,  measuring  18(5  ft.  on  each  side,  and  14  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  A 
third  and  a  fourth  of  similar  design,  and  respectively  15  ft.  2  in.  and 
14  ft.  6  in.  high,  stand  on  this,  all  these  being  of  red  sandstone.  Within 
and  above  the  last  is  a  white  marble  enclosure,  157  ft.  each  way,  or 
externally  juHt  half  the  length  of  the  lowest  terrace ;  the  outer  wall  of  this 
is  entirely  composed  of  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns. 
Inside  it  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  material ;  in  the 
centre  of  this  cloister,  on  a  raised  platform,  is  the  tombstone  of  the 
founder,  a  splendid  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  arabesque  tracery. 
This  however  is  not  the  true  burial-place ;  but  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  gi*eat  king  repose  imder  a  far  plainer  tombstone  in  a  vaulted 
chamber  in  the  basement  35  ft.  square,  exactly  under  the  simidated 
tomb  that  adonis  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum. 

The  typical  example  of  the  tombs  of  this  race  is  the  celebrated 
Taje  Mehal — the  tomb  which  Shah  Jehan  erected  at  Agra,  to  contain 
the  remains  of  his  favourite  wife,  Moomtaza  Mehal,  meaning  to  erect  a 
more  splendid  mausoleum  for  himself  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  river. 
But  this  was  not  cairied  into  efiect,  and  he  rests  in  this  same  sepulchre 
beside  his  wife,  she  occupying  the  centre,  a  place  of  honour  due  to 
her  precedence  in  the  race  of  death. 

The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  No.  349  and  No.  350)  explain  suflS- 
ciently  the  general  anangenient  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
tomb  or  }>rincii>al  building  of  the  group.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  design,  and  cannot  bC^judged  of  by  itself  without  its 
accompaniments.  The  enclosure,  including  the  gardens  and  outer 
court,  is  a  parallelogram  of  1800  ft.  by  more  than  1000.'  The  outer 
court,  surrounded  by  arcades  and  adorned  by  4  gateways,  is  an  oblong, 
(KHMipying  in  length  the  whole  breadth  of  the  enclosure  by  about  450  ft. 
in  depth.  The  princij>al  gateway,  measuring  110  fl.  by  140,  leads 
from  the  court  to  the  g;\rdens,  which,  with  their  marble  canals  and 
fountains  and  cypress-trees,  are  almost  as  beautifiil  as  the  tomb  itself. 

'  The  swtion  has  been  engraved  to  a  small  scale  of  rather  more  than  100  ft.  to  1  ia.  in 
order  to  bring  it  iuto  the  page. 
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349.         Plaii  of  T4je  Mehal,  Agra.    From  a  plan  by  ihu  Authur.    Scale  lUU  ft.  to  1  iu. 
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The  tomb  stands  on  a  raised  platform  18  ft.  high,  faced  with  white 
marble,  and  exactly  313  ft.  square.  At  each  comer  of  this  terrace 
stands  a  minaret  1 33  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  propor- 
tions, more  beautiful  perhaps  than  any  other  in  India.  In  the  centre 
of  the  marble  platform  stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  186  ft.,  with 
the  comers  cut  off  to  the  extent  of  33  ft.  9  in.  The  centre  of  this  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  dome,  58  ft.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  in  height, 
under  which  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  screen  of  trellis-work  of 
white  marble,  which  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  elegance  in  Indian  art. 
Within  this  stand  the  two  tombs.  These,  however,  as  is  nsual  in 
Indian  sepulchres,  are  not  the  true  tombs, — the  bodies  rest  in  a  vault 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  (a**  seen  in  the  section)  beneath  the 
plainer  tombstones  placed  exactly  underneath  those  in  the  hall  above. 

In  every  angle  of  the  building  is  a  smaller  dome  of  two  stories  in 
height,  26  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  are  connected,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  by  various  passages  and  halls. 

The  light  tt)  the  central  apartment  is  admitted  only  through  double 
screens  of  white  marble  trellis- work  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  one 
on  the  outer,  and  one  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls.  In  our  climate 
this  would  produce  nearly  complete  darkness ;  but  in  India,  and  in  a 
building  wholly  composed  of  white  marble,  this  was  required  to  temper 
the  glare  that  otherwise  would  have  been  intolerable.  As  it  is,  no 
words  can  express  the  chastened  beauty  of  that  central  chamber,  seen 
in  the  soft  gloom  of  the  subdued  light  that  reaches  it  through  the  distant 
and  half-clo8e<l  openings  that  surround  it.  When  used  as  a  Barrak 
DuiTie,  or  pleasure  palace,  it  must  always  have  been  the  coolest  and  the 
loveliest  of  garden  retreats  ;  and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  dead,  it  is 
the  most  graceful  and  the  most  impressive  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  building  that  we  first  find  that  system  of  inlaying  with 
precious  stones  which  l)ecame  the  great  characteristic  of  the  stj'le  of 
the  Moguls  after  the  death  of  Akbar.  All  the  sj)aii(frih  of  the  Taje,  all 
the  angles  and  more  important  architectural  details,  are  heightened  by 
being  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  such  as  agates,  bloodstones,  jaijpers, 
and  the  like.  These  arc  combined  in  wTeaths,  scrolls,  and  frets,  as 
exquisite  in  design  as  they  are  beautiful  in  colour,  and,  relieved  by  the 
pure  white  marble  in  which  they  are  inlaid,  they  fomi  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  precious  style  of  ornament  ever  adopted  in  architecture: 
though  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  intellectual  beaut}' 
of  Greek  ornament,  it  certainly  stands  first  among  the  purely  decorative 
forms  of  archite(;tural  design. 

This  is  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  tombs  themselves  and  the  screen 
that  sun-ounds  them,  and  is  sparingly  introduced  on  the  mosque  that 
forms  one  wing  of  the  Taje,  and  on  the  fountains  and  surroundhig 
buildings.  The  judgment  indeed  with  which  this  style  of  ornament 
is  apportioned  to  the  various  parts  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  orna- 
ment itself,  and  conveys  a  high  idea  nf  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Indian 
architects  of  this  age. 

Shah  Jehan^s  successor,  Aumngzebe,  lies  biu"ied  in  a  small  hamlet 
just  above  the  caves  of  Ellora.     The  spot  is  esteemed  sacred,  but  the 
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tomb  is  mean  and  insignificant  beyond  what  would  have  sufficed  for 
any  of  his  nobles.  He  neglected,  apparently,  to  provide  for  himself 
this  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Tartar's  glory,  and  his  successors  were  too 
weak,  even  if  they  had  been  inclined,  to  supply  the  omission.  Strange 
to  say,  the  sacred  Tulsee-tree  of  the  Hindus  has  taken  root  in  a  crevice 
of  the  brickwork,  and  is  flourishing  there  as  if  in  derision  of  the  must 
bigoted  persecutor  the  Hindus  ever  experienced. 

In  addition  to  these  Imperial  tombs,  the  neighbourhoods  of  Agra  and 
Delhi  are  crowded  with  the  tombs  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  some  of 
them  scarcely  less  magnificent  than  those  of  their  masters.  Among 
these,  one  erected  by  Etty  mad  doulah,  the  minister  of  iVkbar,  for 
himself,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  elaboration,  though  far  from 
being  the  most  graceful  in  design.  The  whole  is  of  white  marble,  and 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  in  various  patterns  to  a  greater  extent  than 
even  the  Taje,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  building  in  India. 

Besides  these  tombs,  however,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges  or 
Jumna,  even  as  far  eastward  as  Dacca,  that  does  not  possess  some  spe- 
cimen of  this  form  of  architectural  magnificence.  Jaunpore  and  Alla- 
habad are  particularly  rich  in  exam})les ;  but  Patna  and  Dacca  possess 
two  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  smaller  class  of  tombs  that  are  to  be 
met  with  anywhere. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Golconda  are  almost  as  well  known  by 
repute  as  their  diamond-mines — and  certainly  form  a  splendid  group  of 
roausolea,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  taste  or  grandeur  to  the  examples 
we  have  been  alluding  to. 

Mandoo  also  is  rich ;  its  finest  example  being  that  of  Iloshang  Shah, 
who  built  the  gi*eat  mosque  immediately  behind  which  it  stands.  It  is 
of  white  marble  both  inside  and  out,  and  possesses  all  the  solidity  and 
grandeur  of  I'athan  design,  coupled  with  considerable  beauty  of  form, 
and  an  appearance  of  elegance  derived  from  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Near  Aurungabad  is  one  built  by  Auningzebe  in  honour  of  his  first 
wife,  and  said  then  to  have  been  an  exact  copy  i»f  the  celebrated  Taje 
Mehal,  an  assertion  that  has  been  often  re]>e}ited  since.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  body  of  the  building  and  its  4  minarets  is,  it  is 
true,  the  same ;  but  every  detail  is  different,  and  the  general  degrada- 
tion of  style  in  so  short  a  period  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena in  the  history  of  art  in  the  East.  Something  may  be  allowed  for 
its  being  a  ])rovincial  building ;  but  with  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anything  so  tasteless,  though  so  rich,  could  be  erected 
by  the  immediate  successor  of  that  king  who  built  the  beautiful  tomb 
to  which  it  has  been  unworthily  compared. 

Bee-japork. 

The  now  deserted  city  of  Beejapore  '  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  ruined  capitals  of  the  Mahometan  dynasties  of  India.     It  is 

'  Situated  in  the  Deccan,  about  '250  milws  south-cast  from  Bomhny. 
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true  it  neither  possesses  anything  so  elegant  as  the  white  marble  build- 
ings of  Agra  and  Delhi,  nor  so  elaborate  as  the  mosques  of  Ahmedabad : 
but  it  is  unsurpassed  from  the  scale  of  some  of  its  edifices,  and  remark- 
able for  the  largeness  and  grandeur  of  design  which  characterise  all 
of  them. 

The  city  was  founded  by  Yusuph  Khan,  a  son  of  Amurath  11.  of 
Anatolia.  The  first  three  kings  did  little  that  was  remarkable ;  but 
on  the  defeat  of  the  celebrated  Ramraj  of  Vyjyanuggar,  in  1564,  the 
dynasty  rose  to  great  wealth  and  power,  and,  during  the  century 
which  elapsed  from  that  time  till  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
t^Tant  Auiamgzebe,  they  adorned  their  capital  with  many  remarkable 
and  sumptuous  edifices. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  Tartar  descent,  the  principal  of 
these  were  their  tombs ;  and  that  of  Mahomet,  who  reigned  from  1 626 
to  1660,  is  not  only  the  largest  ever  built  by  a  Saiucenic  architect, 
but  perhaps  the  very  boldest  and  largest  domical  edifice  now  known 
to  exist  anywhere. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  351),  it  is  a  plain 
square  apartment,  1:5,5  ft.  each  way;  its  area  consequently  is  18,225 

square  ft.,  while  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Home  is,  within  the 
walls,  only  15,833;  and  even 
taking  into  account  all  the  re- 
cesses in  the  walls  of  both  build- 
ings, this  is  still  the  larger  of 
the  two. 

At  the  height  of  57  ft,  finom 
the  fioor-line  the  hall  begins  to 
contract,  by  a  series  of  pen- 
dentives  as  ingenious  as  beaa- 
tiful,  to  a  circular  opening  97ft,  in 
diameter.  The  dome  is  erected 
en  the  ])latform  of  these  pen- 
dentives,  1 24  ft.  in  diameter,  thus 
leaving  a  galleiy  more  than  12  ft 
wide  all  round  the  interior.  In- 
ternally, the  dome  is  175  ft 
high,  externally  198,  its  genei*al  thickness  being  alxmt  10  f^. 

The  most  ingenious  and  novel  part  of  the  construction  of  this  dome 
is  the  mode  in  which  its  lateral  or  outward  thrust  is  counteracted. 
This  was  accomplished  by  fonning  the  pendentives  so  that  they  not 
only  cut  off"  the  angles,  but,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  their  arches  intersect 
one  another,  forming  a  ver}^  considenible  mass  of  masonry  perfectly 
stable  in  itself,  and,  by  its  weight  acting  inwards,  counteracting  any 
thrust  that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  pressure  of 
the  dome.  If  the  whole  e<iifice  thus  balanced  has  any  tendency  to 
move,  it  is  to  fall  inwards,  which  from  its  circular  form  is  impossible ; 
but  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  jKMidentive  being  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  dome,  it  acts  like  a  tie  and  keeps  the  whole  in 


Plan  of  Toinh  of  Malioinot  at  Ik'cjaiwrc. 
Stale  ion  ft.  to  1  in. 
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equilibrium,  and  that  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  outline  of  the 
dome. 

In  the  Pantheon  and  most  European  domes  a  great  mass  of  masonry 
is  thrown  on  the  haunches,  entirely  hiding  the  external  form,  and  is  a 
singularly  clumsy  expedient  in  every  respect  compared  with  the 
elegant  mode  of  hanging  the  weight  inside. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  expedient  gives  the  dome  a  perfectly 
stable  basis  to  stand  upon,  which  no  thrust  can  move,  still,  looking  at 
the  section  (woodcut  No.  352),  its  form  is  such  ihixt  it  appears  almost 


Section  of  Tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Be^apore.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


paradoxical  that  such  a  building  should  stand.  If  the  section  repre- 
sented an  arch  or  a  vault,  it  is  such  as  would  not  stand  one  hour ; 
but  the  dome  is  in  itself  so  perfect  as  a  constructive  expedient,  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  build  a  dome  that  will  fall  as  it  is  to  build  a 
vault  that  will  stand.  As  it  is  besides  the  most  beautiful  form  of 
roof  artistically  that  has  yet  been  invented,  it  may  be  well,  before 
passing  from  the  most  extraordinary  and  difficidt  example  yet  attempted 
anywhere,  to  pause  and  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  theory  of 
the  dome. 
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Let  us  suppose  the  diagram  (woodcut  No.  353)  to  represent  a  per- 
fectly flat  dome  1 00 ft.  in  diameter,  and  each  rim  consequently  lOfL  wide. 

Supposing  further  that  the  whole  dome  weighs  7850  tons,  or  any 
other  weight,  the  outer  rim  will  weigh  282G  tons,  or  almost  exactly  as 
much  as  the  three  inner  rims  put  together ;  the  next  will  weigh  2204, 
the  next  1568,  the  next  942,  and  the  inner  only  314 ;  so  that  a  consi- 
derable extra  thickness  might  be  heaped  on  it,  or  on  the  two  inner 
ones,  without  their  preponderance  at  all  aifecting  the  stability  of  the 
dome  ;  but  this  is  the  most  unfavourable  view  to  take  of  the  case.  To 
imderstand  the  cjise  more  clearly,  let  us  supj>ose  the  semicircle  a  a  a 
t-o  represent  the  sectiim  of  a  hemis})herical  dome.  The  first  segment 
of  this,  though  only  10  ft.  in  width,  will  be  30  in  height,  and  will 
weigh  9420  tons ;  the  next,  10  ft.  high  and  10  wide,  will  weigh  3140; 
the  third,  10  ft.  by  0,  will  weigh  only  1884 ;  the  fourth  will  weigh  942 ; 
and  the  central  })ortion,  a«  before,  3U). 


-  •^iV.f '    ]~'' 


I  I 


1  I 


+  -- 


1  -i-r 

iM.igrani  ilhistniiive  of  iKjinlcal  Cuii»tn)ctiuiu 


Now  it  is  evident  that  the  first  portion,  a  b,  being  the  most  perpen- 
dicular, is  the  one  least  liable  to  disturbance  or  thrust,  and,  being  also 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  dome,  if  it  is  steady  and  firmly 
constructed  it  is  a  more  than  sufficient  abutment  for  the  remaining 
third,  which  is  the  wlu)le  of  the  rest  of  the  dome. 

It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  figuie,  or  from  any  section 
of  a  dome,  how  easy  it  must  be  to  construct  the  first  segment  from  the 
springing;  and  if  this  is  very'  solidly  built  and  placed  on  an  immove- 
able basis,  the  architect  may  play  with  the  rest ;  and  he  must  be 
clumsy  indeed  if  he  cannot  make  it  perfectly  stable.  In  the  East  they 
did  play  with  their  domes,  and  made  them  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
forms,  seeking  to  plejise  the  eje  more  than  to  consult  the  engineering 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  I'arest  possible  contingency  to  fijid 
a  dome  that  has  fallen  through  faults  in  the  construction. 

In  Europe  architects  have  been  timid  and  unskilled  in  dome-build- 
ing ;  but  with  our  present  engineering  knowledge  it  would  be  easy  to 
construct  far  larger  and  more  daring  domes  than  even  this  of  31a- 
homet's  tomb,  without  the  smallest  fear  of  accident. 

The  external  oidinance  of  this  building  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
interior.     At  each  angle  stands  an  oct^onal  tower  eight  stories  high. 
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simple  and  bold  in  its  proportions,  and  crowned  by  a  dome  of  great 
elegance.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  plain  and  solid,  pierced 
only  with  such  openings  as  are  requisite  to  admit  light  and  air ;  at  the 
height  of  83  ft.  a  cornice  projects  to  the  extent  of  1 2  ft.  from  the  wall, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  boldest  European  architect  ever 
attempted.  Above  this  an  open  gallery  gives  lightness  and  finish  to 
the  whole,  each  face  being  further  relieved  by  two  small  minarets. 

The  tomb  of  the  predecessor  of  this  king,  Ibrahim  II.  (a.d.  1579  to 
1629),  though  smaller,  almost  makes  up  by  the  beauty  of  its  details  what 
it  wants  in  dimensions  as  compared  with  its  great  rival ;  it  is  only 
116  ft.  square  by  114  in  height.  Its  central  apartment  is  only  40  ft. 
each  way  by  35  in  height,'  and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament.  It 
is  surrounded  externally  by  a  double  verandah,  every  inch  of  which  is 
covered  with  the  most  elaborate  carvings,  either  of  architectural  details 
or  ornamental  writing,  so  extensive  indeed,  that  it  is  said  the  whole 
Koran  is  sculptured  on  its  walls. 

Both  these  were  to  have  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Ally  Adel  Shah, 
the  last  king  of  his  race ;  he  did  not  however  reign  long  enough  to 
raise  it  above  the  first  tier  of  arches,  and  it  is  now  only  an  elegant  min. 

The  great  mosque  of  the  city  is  worthy  of  ita  tombs,  being  258  ft. 
wide  by  144  in  depth,  divided  into  five  aisles,  on  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  beautiful  dome,  75  ft.  in  diameter.  Beyond  this  building  two 
wings  project  at  right  angles,  so  that  vnth  the  mosque  they  enclose 
three  sides  of  a  court-yard  about  1 1)0  ft.  square :  the  fourth  side  was 
unfinished  when  the  city  fell  under  the  sway  of  Aunmgzebe. 

Besides  these  buildings  there  are  seven  palaces  or  me/uih  within  the 
citadel,  and  one  very  large  and  remarkable  one,  called  the  Ashur  Moo- 
banick,  just  outside  its  ditch.  Within  the  city  there  are  numberless 
residences  of  the  nobles  and  attendants  of  the  court.  One  called,  from 
a  whimsical  legend,  the  Methur's  or  sweeper's  dwelling,  is,  though 
small,  as  rich  a  specimen  of  elaborate  Hindu  workmanship  as  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  India. 

The  gigantic  walls  of  the  city  itself,  6i  miles  in  circinnferencc,  are 
a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  tombs  of 
those  who  built  them,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  suburbs  of  this  once 
great  city,  they  make  up  a  scene  of  grandeur  in  desolation  equal  to 
anything  else  now  found  even  in  India.* 

The  mausoleum  of  Ilvder  Ali,  at  Seringapatam,  is  one  of  the  si)e- 
cimens  of  its  class  oftenest  engraved,  and  consequently  best  known  to 
the  English  public.  It  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  the  style  in  its 
decay;  but  wanting  both  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  ornament 
which  characterise  those  examples  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

In  a  history  of  Indian  mausolea,  however,  it  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  is,  and  probably  will  remain,  the  last  si)ecimen  of  its  class.     For 


'  The    woodcut*    and    dimensions,   &c.,  Bombay  Engineers,  and  now  deposited  in  the 

quoted  above,  are  taken  from  a  splendid  set  India    House.     They  are   by  far  the   most 

of   drawings    of   these    building  executed  beautiful  and  correct  drawings  which  have 

under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Hart,  ever  reached  this  country  from  India. 
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there  in  now  in  India  no  Moslem  monarch  with  means  sufficient  to 
attempt  an  erection  of  this  kind,  and,  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  it 
.  probably  would  be  adorned  with  Italian  details  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  bo  more  an  emblem  of  the  utter  degradation  of  the  race  than 
a  monument  capable  of  conveying  to  posterity  an  idea  of  their  great- 
ness or  power. 

1*ALACES. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  in  India  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
Moslem  art  is  that  found  in  the  tombs  just  described ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Saracenic  architectui-e  in  general  is  most 
distinctively  i*epresented  b}'  its  palaces.  It  was  for  the  dis})lay  of  lux- 
urious splendour  that  the  taste  of  the  people  was  best  suited,  and  it  is 
consequently  in  the  stylo  displayed  in  their  palaces  that  they  can  best 
lay  claim  to  pre-eminence,  if  they  possessed  it  anywhere.  None  of  tiie 
races  who  have  at  any  period  embi-aced  the  religion  of  Mahomet  were 
capable  of  such  a  sustained  effort  of  religious  enthusiasm  as  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Gothic  art.  Neither  did  they  ever  attain  that  perma- 
nent durability  which  gives  to  the  Egyptian  monuments  such  an 
expression  of  eternity ;  nor  did  they  at  any  time  possess  the  percep- 
tion of  intellectual  beauty  which  at  Athens  produced  the  PardienoiL 
Their  characteristic  was  more  that  of  elegant  and  luxurious  refinement 
Their  taste  led  them  to  splendour — to  gorgeous  pomp  and  cere- 
monial— rather  than  to  those  higher  feelings  which  dignify  the  works 
of  Western  nations.  Vulgar  they  never  were,  for  vulgarity  is  unknown 
in  the  East,  while  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  seems  an  inherent  quality 
of  the  Asiatic  mind — (jualities  which,  combined  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine delicacy  of  expression,  were  admirably  adapted  to  produce  an 
exquisite  style  of  palatial  art ;  but  one  that  could  never  reach  eidier 
to  sublimity,  or  to  the  manlier  and  nobler,  though  perhaps  less  refined, 
styles  of  Western  Europe. 

Very  little  now  remains  of  the  palaces  built  by  the  Pathans  in 
India.  The  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  these,  was  that  built  at 
Agra  by  Sher  Shah,  whose  tomb  at  Sasseram  is  described  above.  It 
certainly  belonged  to  the  best  ago ;  and  being  built  to  adorn  the  newly 
established  ca})ital,  had  probably  all  the  art  lavished  upon  it  which 
that  age  afforded.  Being  the  first,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed 
on  the  highest  spot  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  Hence  the  present 
enlightened  government  of  India,  fancying  this  a  good  site  for  a 
barrack,  pulled  it  down,  and  replaced  it  by  a  more  than  usually  hideous 
brick  erection  of  their  own.  This  is  now  a  storehouse,  and  looms  in 
whitewashed  ugliness  over  the  marble  palaces  of  the  Moguls,  a  fit 
standard  of  comparison  of  the  taste  of  the  two  races. 

Judging  from  a  fragment  that  remains,  and  the  accounts  received  on 
the  spot,  this  palace  must  have  gone  far  to  justify  the  eulogium  that 

has  more  than  once  been  passed  on  the  works  of  these  Pathans that 

**  they  built  like  giants,  and  finished  like  goldsmiths  :**  the  stones 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  enormous  size,  and  the  details  of  most 
exquisite  finish.     It  has  passed  away,  however,  like  many  another 
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noblo  building  of  its  class,  under  the  ruthless  barbarism  of  our  rule. 
Mosques  we  have  generally  spared,  and  sometimes  tombs,  because  they 
were  unsuited  to  our  economic  purposes,  and  it  would  not  answer  to 
offend  the  religious  feelings  of  the  natives.  But  when  we  deposed  the 
kings  and  appropriated  their  revenues,  there  was  no  one  to  claim  these 
now  useless  abodes  of  splendour.  And  as  it  was  foimd  cheaper  either 
to  pull  them  down,  or  use  them  as  residences  or  arsenals,  than  to  keep 
them  up,  few,  very  few,  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

At  Mandoo  there  are  some  noble  remains  of  the  ]mlace,  designed 
with  the  same  simple  grandeur  which  characterises  the  mosque  (wood- 
cut No.  342),  but  built  on  even  a  more  massive  and  gigantic  scale.  At 
Beejapore  the  palaces  are  nearly  entire,  though  of  a  later  age ;  and  con- 
siderable fragments  still  exist  of  the  old  palaces  of  Jaunpore,  Gaur, 
and  the  older  capitals  of  the  race.  Delhi  too  is  full  of  fragments ;  but 
nothing  is  so  entire  as  to  merit  now  the  name  of  a  i)alace,  or  which  would 
enable  us  to  restore  their  arrangement  in  anything  like  completeness. 

The  troubled  reign  of  Humayim  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
favourable  to  palace-building,  at  least  on  a  permanent  scale,  though  we 
Icarn  from  Ferishtah  that  ho  erected  a  great  palace  containing  7  halls 
of  audience,  each  dedicated  to  (me  of  the  7  planets ;  and  that  he  gave 
public  audience  in  each  of  these  according  to  the  planet  of  the  day. 
The  building  seems  to  have  been  splendid ;  but  it  may  have  been  com- 
posed of  ephemeral  materials. 

Akbar,  however,  was  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  his  race,  and 
left  few  of  his  capitals — except  perhaps  Delhi — without  some  fit  monu- 
ment of  his  greatness.  His  buildings  are  all  very  similar  to  one 
another  in  style,  but  very  unlike  those  either  before  or  after  his  time. 
They  do  not  |)ossess  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  the  Hindus,  nor  the 
giant  strength  of  the  Pathans ;  still  less  do  they  show  the  refined 
elegance  of  the  works  executed  under  Shah  Jehan ;  but  they  imite 
all  these  different  qualities  into  one  style  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
remarkable,  standing  as  it  wore  between  two  ages,  and  combining 
the  feelings  of  two  religions  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  very  instructive, 
but  produces  a  stylo  unrivalled  by  an}' thing  of  its  kind  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Akbar  s  favourite  and  principal  residence  was  at  Futtehpore  Sicri, 
near  Agra,  where  he  built  the  great  mosque  mentioned  above,  and  in 
it«  immediate  proximity  erec;ted  a  palace,  or  rather  a  group  of  palaces, 
which  in  their  way  are  more  interesting  than  an}'  other  in  India.  No 
general  design  seems  to  have  Ikjcu  followed  in  their  erection;  but 
pavilion  after  jmvilion  was  added,  and  residences  either  for  himself  or 
for  his  favourite  wives.  These  were  built  as  the  taste  of  the  moment 
dictated,  some  in  the  Hindu,  some  in  the  Moslem  style.  The  palace 
has  no  pretension  to  bo  regarded  as  one  great  architectural  object ;  but 
as  a  j)ictnresque  group  of  elegant  buildings  it  is  unrivaljed.  All  are 
built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  hill  on  which  the  palace  stands ;  no 
marble  is  used,  and  no  stucco  either  inside  or  out,  all  the  ornaments 
being  honestly  carved  in  relief  on  the  stone,  and  the  roofs  as  well  as 
the  floors  all  of  the  same  material,  and  characterised  by  tliat  singular 
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Hiiulii-like  aversion  to  an  arch  which  Akbar  alone  of  all  the  Moslem 
luonarchs  seems  U)  have  adopted.' 

His  i>alace  at  Agra  is  merely  one  pavilion,  or  rather  corps  de  lojk 
and  cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  the  great  palace  in  size ;  but  it 
is  singularly  elegant  in  detail,  and,  having  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  the  palaces  of  India,  time  has  only  softened  without  destroying  the 
beanty  of  its  features.  Internally  it  encloses  a  court  71  ft.  2  in.  square, 
one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  hall  02  ft.  8  in.  by  35  ft.  3  in.,  of  almoi>t 
purely  Hindu  design,  and  almost  as  elaborate  and  elegant  in  detail. 
In  the  op|X)site  side  of  the  court  is  a  smaller  hall.  The  two  remaining 
sides  are  occupied  by  two  entrances  with  porches  and  halls.  Beyond 
this  an  open  court  overlooks  the  river  and  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jumna.  Like  all  his  buildings,  this  is  of  red  sandstone 
ornamented  in  relief,  and  generally  without  arches,  thus  forming  a 
singidar  contrast  to  the  marble  halls  of  Shah  Jehan,  which  adjoin  it. 

Allahalmd  was  a  more  favourite  residence  of  this  monarch  than 
Agra,  perhaps  even  more  than  Futtehpore  Sicri ;  but  the  English 
having  apj>ropriated  the  fort,  its  glories  have  been  nearly  obliterated. 
The  most  beautiful  thing  was  the  ])avilion  of  the  Chalees  Sitoon,  or 
40  pillars,  so  called  fi*om  its  having  that  number  on  the  ]>rincipal 
floor,  disposed  in  two  concentric  octagonal  ranges,  one  internal  of  1^ 
pillars,  the  other  outside  of  U4.  Above  this,  supported  by  the  inner 
colonnade,  was  an  upper  range  of  the  same  mnnber  of  pillars  crowned 
by  a  <lome.  This  building  has  entirely  disapi)eared,  its  material8 
l)eing  wanted  to  repair  the  fortifications.  Tlio  great  hall,  however, 
still  remains,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  354\     It  is 


Mali  in  Palace  at  Allalmbad.    brum  a  drawing  by  lteni«U. 


*  How  much  of  this  pnlacv  now  i*emuins  it 
it  impossible  to  shy.  Wiien  I  was  there  the 
Government  were  selling  the  stones  at  10 
rapect  the  hundred  mnunds — a  little  less 
tiuio  it  would  cost  to  quarry  them.  I  saw 
one  of  the  noblest  bowlees  being  so  destroyeii 
hj  the  Company's  servants,  and  its  materials 


bt'ing  carted  away  to  build  the  wrrtcbed 
Bai'ree  of  a  neighbouring  Zemindtf.  :20i'^ 
or  300/.  might  thus  be  added  to  a  rpvnw 
of  22  millions,  which,  thanks  to  these  Moguls 
we  are  able  to  wring  from  the  poorest  pe»- 
santr\'  in  the  world. 
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now  the  arsenal ;  a  brick  wall  has  been  run  up  between  its  outer  colon- 
nades with  windows  of  English  architecture,  and  its  curious  pavilions 
and  other  accompaniments  removed;  and  internally,  whatever  could 
not  be  conveniently  cut  away  is  carefully  covered  up  with  plaster 
and  whitewash,  and  hid  by  stands  of  arms  and  deal  fittings.  Still  its 
plan  can  be  made  out ;  a  square  hall  supported  by  eight  rows  of 
columns,  eight  in  each  row,  thus  making  in  all  sixty-four,  surrounded 
by  a  deep  verandah  of  double  columns  with  groux)s  of  four  at  the  angles, 
all  surmounted  by  bracket  capitals  of  the  most  elegant  and  richest 
design,  and  altogether  as  fine  in  style  and  as  rich  in  ornament  as  any- 
thing in  India. 

None  of  the  Emperors  of  India  built  less  or  cared  less  for  building 
than  Akbar's  son  and  successor  Johangir,  who  has  not  left  in  India 
Proper  one  single  edifice  worthy  either  of  his  power  or  the  length 
of  his  reign.  The  only  works  which  he  left  seem  to  have  been  at 
Lahore,  where  ho  lies  buried  with  his  imperious  queen,  the  celebrated 
Noorjehan. 

Shah  Jehan,  however,  who  succeeded  him  in  1628,  made  ample 
amends  for  this  neglect,  having  built  more  than  any  of  his  race  except 
l)erhaps  the  great  Akbar.  It  is  startling  to  find  how  complete  a  change 
of  style  had  been  effected  in  the  short  interval  that  had  intervened  be- 
tween these  two  reigns.  The  truth  seeius  to  be  that  the  cuiTcnt  of 
Moslem  art  had  advanced  steadily  from  the  beginning.  Under  Akbar 
an  interruption  took  place,  attributable  to  the  bold  originality  and 
peculiarity  of  taste  of  that  great  monarch.  On  his  deatli  the  Maho- 
metan style  rejsunied  its  courKc,  but  made  little  progress  under  his 
feeble  successor.  On  the  accession  of  Shah  .Tehan  it  again  flourished 
in  all  its  magnificence.  It  was  this  king  who  built  the  present  city  of 
Delhi,  with  its  great  mosques  and  palaces,  the  latter  being  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  example  of  its  style  in  India,  having  besides 
hitherto  escaped  the  spoiling  hand  of  the  English,  being  still  inhabited 
by  the  faineant  kings  of  the  Mogul  race.  From  this  cause  this  ])alace 
is  not  so  easily  accessible  to  Europeans,  and  consequently  not  so  well 
known,  as  that  of  Agra.  Besides  that,  it  is  altogether  of  a  somewhat 
later  age,  many  of  its  buildings  having  b(;cn  finished,  and  some  added, 
by  Aurungzebe,  and  tinctuied  by  the  decline  of  ait  that  became  ap- 
parent during  his  reign.  The  palace  at  Agi*a,  though  smaller  and  less 
complete,  is  perhaps  even  more  interesting,  being  wholly  of  the  best 
age.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  great  court,  500  ft.  by  .370,  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  approached  at  the  opposite  ends  through  a  succession 
of  beautiful  courts  opening  into  one  another  by  gateways  of  great  mag- 
nificence. On  one  side  of  this  court  is  the  great  hall  of  the  palace— the 
Dewannee  Khas— 208  ft.  by  7(5,  supported  by  3  ranges  of  arcades  of 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  open  on  3  sides,  and  with  a  niche  for  the 
throne  at  the  back.  This,  like  the  hall  at  Allahabad,  is  now  an  arsenal, 
and  reduced  to  as  near  a  similarity  as  possible  to  those  in  our  dock- 
yards. Behind  this  are  2  smaller  courts,  the  one  containing  the 
Dewannee  Aum,  or  private  hall  of  audience,  the  other  the  hareem. 
The  hall  in  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Shah  Jehan's  build- 
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ings,  being  wholly  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  being  in  the  best  style  of  his  reign. 

The  greatest  care,  however,  was  lavished  on  the  hareem  court, 
which  measures  1 70  ft.  by  235.  Three  sides  of  this  are  occupied  by  the 
residences  of  the  ladies,  not  remarkable  for  size,  nor,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  for  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  fourth,  overhanging  the 
river,  is  occupied  by  three  white  marble  pavilions  of  singular  elegance, 
though  it  is  not  easy  now  to  see  tliem,  some  English  oflScer  having 
pitched  upon  the  principal  one  as  a  residence,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence covered  the  polished  marble  and  elegant  arabesques  of  flowers 
inlaid  in  precious  stones  with  thick  coatings  of  that  whitewash  which 
was  indispensable  to  his  idea  of  comfort  and  elegant  simplicity. 

As  in  most  Moorish  palaces,  the  baths  on  one  side  of  this  court 
were  the  most  elegant  and  elaborately  decorated  apartments  in  the 
palace.  The  baths  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  walls  and  roofs  still 
show  the  elegance  with  which  they  were  adorned. 

The  palace  at  Delhi  is  similar  to  this,  but,  being  built  by  one  king 
on  a  uniform  plan,  it  is  more  regular,  and  on  the  whole  certainl}'  more 
magnificent.  Its  pnncipal  entrance  faces  the  Chandnee  Chouk,  a 
splendid  wide  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  planted  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  and  with  a  canal  of  water  flowing  down  its  centi>e.  Entering 
within  the  deeply-recessed  i)ortal  you  find  yourself  beneath  the  roof  of 
a  vaulted  hall,  similar  in  plan  to  a  Gothic  cathedml,  many  of  which  it 
exceeds  in  dimensions.  In  the  centre  it  is  crossed  by  another  hall  at 
right  angles  leading  to  the  lateral  courts,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  the 
great  court  of  the  palace,  rather  larger  than  the  one  above  described  as 
existing  at  Agra.  The  whole  forms  perhaps  the  most  noble  entrance 
to  a  palace  now  known  to  exist  anywhere.  Opposite  to  this  great 
entrance  is  the  Dewannee  Amn,  or  principal  hall,  a  finer  and  larger 
one  tlian  that  at  Agra,  and  not  yet  turned  into  an  arsenal ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this,  directly  facing  the  entrance,  is  a  niche  richly  orna- 
mented, where  on  a  platform  of  marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
once  stood  the  famous  peacock  throne. 

To  the  left  of  this  great  court  is  a  smaller  one,  containing  the  pri- 
vate hall  of  audience,  which  is  larger  and  richer  than  that  at  Agra, 
though  not  so  elegant.  It  is  round  the  frieze  of  this  hall  that  the 
famous  inscription  runs,  *'  If  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is 
this  " — which  may  bo  safely  rendered  into  the  sober  English  assertion 
that  no  palace  now  existing  in  the  world  possesses  an  apartment  of 
such  singular  beauty  and  elegance.* 

To  the  left  of  this  again  are  the  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  formal 
style  of  the  East,  and  the  little  golden  mosque,  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  art,  but  far  too  small  for  such  a  palace,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  Mootee  Musjid  at  Agi*a.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
hareem  court,  to  which  no  European  is  admitted ;  but  if  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  rest  as  that  at  Agra,  it  must  be  the  most  splendid 
part  of  the  whole. 


*  The  throne  here  is  a  sinjjie  block  of  rock  crystal  of  exceeding  elegance  and  beauty. 
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Along  the  rivor-front,  as  at  Agra,  are'  a  nnmbor  of  inaiblc  paviliuns, 
generally  ootagonn,  crowned  with  gilded  domes,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty,  but  none,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  equal  to  that  l)etween  the  two 
inner  courts  at  Agra.  Of  all  Shah  Jehan's  buildings  that  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  higldy  ornamented,  though  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  not  the  most  to  be  admired ;  for  though  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  ornament,  all  of  the  best  kind  and  the 
richest  materials,  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  the  parts  do  not  come 
up  to  the  beauty  of  those  buildings  by  which  it  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded. 

We  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  Aurungzebe's  own  works,  except, 
as  before  observed,  a  few  additions  to  the  palace  at  Delhi ;  but  during 
his  reign  many  splendid  palaces  were  erected,  both  in  the  capital  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  (jf  these  was  that  built 
by  his  aspiring  but  unfortunate  son  Dara  Shekoh.  It,  however,  was 
converted  into  the  English  residency ;  and  so  completely  have  plaster, 
whitewash,  and  improvements  done  their  work,  that  it  requires  some 
ingenuity  to  find  out  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  work  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In  the  town  of  Delhi  many  palaces  of  the  age  of  Aurungzebe  have 
escaped  this  profanation,  but  generally  they  are  either  in  ruins  or 
used  as  shops ;  and,  though  splendid,  they  show  too  clearly  that  de- 
gradation of  stylo  which  had  then  fairly  set  in,  and  which  is  still  more 
apparent  in  the  modem  capitals  of  Oude,  Hydrabad,  and  other  cities 
which  have  risen  into  importance  during  the  last  hundred  years,  than 
even  here. 

Even  these  capitals,  however,  are  not  without  edifices  of  a  palatial 
class  which  from  their  size  and  the  picturesqueness  of  their  forms 
deserve  attention,  and  to  an  eye  educated  among  the  plaster  glones  of 
the  Alhambra  would  seem  objects  of  no  small  interest  and  beauty. 
Few,  however,  are  built  of  either  marble  or  squared  stone  ;  most  of 
them  are  of  brick  or  rubble-stone,  and  the  ornaments  in  stucco,  which, 
coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  design,  will  not  admit  of  their  being 
admired  in  such  immediate  proximity  with  the  glories  of  Agra  and 
Delhi. 

At  Lucknow  there  is  one  hall  that  deserv-es  to  be  treated  as  an 


iUaii  ut  Imainbara  at  Lucknow.     Frum  a  plan  by  tlie  Author.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 
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exception,  not  only  from  its  size,  but  from  the  simplicity  of  its  form 
and  general  grandeur  of  design.  It  is  the  Im|unbara  or  hall  of  the 
college.  As  seen  by  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  355),  the  principal  apart- 
ment is  162  ft.  long  by  53  ft.  6  in.  wide.  On  the  two  sides  are  verandahs 
respectively  2(>  ft.  6  in.  and  27  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  at  each  end  an 
octtigonal  ajmrtment,  53  ft.  in  diameter,  the  whole  interior  dimensions 
being  thus  263  ft.  by  145.  This  immense  building  is  covered  with 
vaults  of  ver}^  simple  form  and  still  simpler  construction,  being  of  a 
rubble  or  coarse  concrete  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  on  a 
rude  mould  or  centering  of  bricks  and  mud,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  year 
or  two  to  dry  and  set.  The  centering  is  then  removed,  and  the  vault, 
being  in  one  piece,  stands  without  abutment  or  thrust,  apparently  a 
better  and  more  durable  form  of  roof  than  our  most  scientific  Gothic 
vaulting;  certainly  far  cheaper  and  far  more  easily  made,  as  it  in 
literally  cast  on  a  mud-form,  which  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
the  fancy  of  the  architect  may  dictate. 
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The  next  fomi  of  Saracenic  art  that  now  remains  to  be  illustrated 
is  that  developed  in  Spain  during  the  8  centuries  in  which  the  Moors 
possessed  or  held  a  footing  in  that  country,  which  they  ennobled 
by  their  chivalry  and  adorned  by  their  enlightened  cultivation  of  the 
arte  and  sciences.  As  a  style  it  is  inferior  to  those  we  have  been 
examining — never  having  reached  the  purity  of  fonn  and  elegance 
of  detail  attained  in  Egypt,  nor  that  perfection  in  colouring  which 
characterises  the  style  of  l^ersia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  both  in 
elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perha])8  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  not  only  because  of  ite  proximity  to 
our  own  shores,  and  our  consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but 
l)ecause  history,  poetry,  and  painting  have  all  combined  to  heighten 
ite  merite  and  fix  its  foims  on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  a  handful  of  adventui-ers  who  in  the  8th 
century  subjugated  Spain  and  nearly  conquered  Europe,  and  fewer 
still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  tale  of  their  expulsion. 
Much  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  middle  ages  owes  ite  exist- 
ence to  the  struggles  between  the  Christian  and  the  Paynim  knights ; 
and  in  modem  times  travellers,  painters,  and  architecte  have  all 
lingered  and  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt 
in  extasies  on  the  mysterious  magnificence  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba. 
Indeed  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  this  style  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  fact  that,  while  not  one  work  of  any  importance  has 
been  devoted  to  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Spain,  even  England  has 
produced  two  such  splendid  illustrations  of  the  Alhambra  as  those  of 
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Murphy  and  Owen  Jones — works  fjBur  more  magnificent  than  any  de- 
voted tx)  our  own  national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Girault  de  Prangey, 
Le  Normand,  Chapuy,  and  others  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task ; 
and  even  in  Spain  the  Antigiiedades  Arabes  en  Espana  is  the.  best 
production  of  the  class.  So  that  we  i-eally  are  familiar  with  what  these 
strangers  did;  while  the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Burgos,  and 
Leon  are  unmeasured  and  undrawn ;  and  travellers  hurrying  to  the 
Alhambra  scarce  condescend  to  alight  from  the  diligence  to  cast  a 
passing  glance  at  their  beauties. 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair;  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  in  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a  Southern  people  without  being  captivated  with  their 
beauty,  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  that  exuberance  of  ornament  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  ihese  are 
used  with  the  daring  which  characterises  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  Northern 
artists — a  defect  which  the  more  delicately  organised  Asiatic  as  in- 
variably escaped. 

Cordoba. 

As  fax  aa  the  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  mosque  of  Cordoba ;  it  was  the 
first  important  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
and  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  styles  curi-ent  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebrated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Caliph  Abd  el  Bahman 
in  the  year  78G,  and  completed  by  his  son  Haschem,  who  died  796. 
The  part  built  by  them  was  the  1 1  western  aisles,  which  then  formed 
an  edifice  complete  in  itself,  not  unlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem  (except 
in  the  number  of  aisles),  which  the  Caliph  is  said  to  have  been  anxious 
to  surpass.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  had  originally  a  court 
in  front,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present  court  owes  its  existence  to 
another  Caliph  of  tlie  same  name  in  the  year  957.  As,  however,  the 
Christian  basilicas  of  this  age  had  almost  always  courts  in  front,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  mosque  had  one  also ;  for  the  Maho- 
metan mosques  erected  in  countries  previously  Christian  borrow  much 
of  their  arrangement  from  these  edifices. 

I'he  8  eastern  aisles  were  added  by  El  Mansour  (976 — 1001),  thus 
completing  the  mosque  to  a  parallelogram  of  420  ft.  by  375;*  it 
covers  therefore  157,500  square  feet,  being  a  larger  superficies  thtn 
that  covered  by  any  Christian  church  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It 
is,  however,  sadly  deficient  in  height,  being  only  about  30  ft.  high  to 


*  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  plans  pub-  the  scale  of  his  plans  shows  570x405.    Le 

lished  of  this  e^lifice,  it  is  extremely  difficult  Normand's  two  plans  differ  considerably  from 

to  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions.     Murphy  one  another.     The  above  is  about  the 
in  his  text  makes  them  620  x  440,  whereas 
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he  roo&,  and  also  wants  subordination  of  parts,  all  the  aisles  being 
learly  of  the  same  width,  about  22  ft.,  except  the  central  one  of  the 
original  11,  which  is  5  ft.  wider;  the  33  transverse  aisles  are  all 
imilar  in  breadth ;  so  that  altogether  it  is  as  deficient  in  design  as  the 
lall  of  a  thousand  columns  of  a  Hindu  temple,  and  produces  pretty 
learly  the  same  effect. 

So  completely  has  the  building  been  altered  by  various  repairs 
ind  the  intrusion  of  a  modem  cathedral  into  its  centre,  that  it  is  diffi- 
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Mosqae  at  Cordoba.    From  a  plan  by  O.  Le  Nonnand.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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cult  to  understand  many  of  the  original  arrangements,  especially  how 
it  was  lighted — the  few  doors  towards  the  court  and  on  the  sides  would 
not  suffice  for  this,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  clerestory  in  the 
centre.  The  original  roof,  however,  which  was  of  wood  richly  carved 
and  painted,  has  been  removed,  and  brick  vaults  substituted.  My 
own  impression  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  side-walls  was  originallj 
an  open  arcade  or  colonnade  on  the  two  sides  at  least,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  side-aisles  are  narrower  than  the  others 
exactly  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ;  so  that,  if  the  walls  were  low, 
with  columns  standing  on  the  outer  edge,  the  width  of  these  aisles 
would  be  uniform  with  the  rest. 

*     The  Sanctuary  with  its  appurtenances  was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph 

Hakeem,  a.d.  965,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  and 
elaborate  specimen  of 
Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain  and  of  the  best 
age.  In  the  great  body 
of  the  mosque  the  archi- 
tects employed  coliunns 
brought  from  the  ruined 
Eoman  cities  of  Merida 
and  that  neighbourhood, 
probably  those  support- 
ing the  ix>rticos  of  the 
Forum  and  streets,  or  the 
courts  of  private  houses. 
These  being  small  and 
low,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  the  expedient  of 
placing  arch  over  arch  to 
eke  out  their  height — to 
invent  in  short  for  the 
nonce  that  strange  style 
which  gives  so  peculiar 
a  character  to  this  build- 
ing. Before  the  age  of 
From  a  draw  ing  by  El  Hakccm,  howcver,  the 
style  had  time  to  perfect 
itself;  it  was  no  longer 
dependent  either  on  the  materials  or  the  forms  of  Roman  art.  They 
obtained  also  at  this  time  the  assistance  of  workmen  from  Byzantium, 
with  which  court  the  Caliphs  of  Spain  were  closely  allied ;  and  with 
their  own  exquisite  taste  they  made  the  fa<^e  and  niches  of  this  part 
of  the  building  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art 
in  Spain,  and  which,  but  for  the  smallness  of  the  scale  and  confined 
nature  of  the  design,  might  rival  anything  else  found  anywhere. 

The  flowing  and  graceful  forms  of  the  design  here  exhibited  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  interlacing  straight  lines  of  the  Alhambra, 


Interior  of  Sanctuary  at  Cordoba. 
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358.    Screen  of  Uie  Cliapel  of  Villa  Viciosa,  MoMiue  of  Cordoba. 


and  the  materials,  which  are  in  this  place  white  and  coloured  marbles 
and  true  mosaic  work,  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  painted 
plaster  of  the  other  and 
more  celebrated  edifice.  JaaH 

llie  third  age  of 
Moorish  art  is  repre- 
sented in  this  building 
by  the  chapel  of  Villa 
Viciosa,  built  appa- 
rently about  the  year 
1200.  It  is  evidently 
one  of  those  raised 
platforms  so  common 
in  Indian,  and  indeed 
in  all  royal  mosques, 
where  the  king  in  his 
grandeur  could  pray  un- 
contaminated  by  mixing 
with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Though  a  good  deal 
altered  and  deranged 
by  being  converted  into 
a  Christian   chapel,   it    - 

still  shows,  in  the  ago  of  its  greatest  purity,  the  germ  of  that  style 
which  afterwards  was  elaborated  at  Granada,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  type  of  the  style  in  this  country. 

Before  leaving  this  mosque  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that 
nowhere  in  any  of  these  stylos  does  the  pointed  arch  appear,  or  only 
so  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  At  an  age  when 
its  employment  was  universal  in  the  East,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
how  completely  the  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
coimtry  in  which  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
threw  off  the  influence  of  the  Roman  arch,  though  farther  north  the . 
pointed  arch  is  by  no  means  im common. 

Contemporary  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque 
was  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  in  the  city  of  Zahra  near  Cordoba, 
which,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  lliis 
indeed  might  be  expected,  for,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the  palaces 
were  the  principal  buildings  of  this  people,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
best  age  might  naturally  be  expected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  of 
theirs. 

Not  one  stone  now  remains  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  completion  in  the  troubles 
of  the  11th  century,  even  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  depend  therefore  wholly  on  the  Arabian  historians 
from  whom  Conde  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts ;  but  as  they, 
with  Maccary,  describe  the  mosque  in  the  same  page  with  the  palace, 
and   do  not  exaggerate   nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  praise  of 
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the  former,  wo  cannot  refuse  credence  to  their  description  of  the 
latter. 

According  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  2200  ft  N.  and  S.  The  greater  part 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  marble 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  oven  in  cost,  the  more  strictly  architectural 
part  of  the  building.  4300  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles  sup- 
ported the  roofis  of  the  halls ;  1013  of  these  were  brought  from  Africa, 
19  from  Home,  140  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
to  Abd  el  Bahman,  the  princely  founder  of  this  sumptuous  edifice. 
All  the  halls  were  paved  with  marbles  in  a  thousand  varied  patteruB. 
The  walls  too  were  of  the  same  precious  material,  and  ornamented 
with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  ITie  roofe,  constructed  of 
cedar,  were  tmiamented  with  gilding  on  an  azure  ground,  with  damasked 
work  and  interlacing  designs.  All,  in  shoi*t,  that  the  unbounded 
wealth  of  the  caliphs  at  that  period  could  command  was  lavished  on 
this  favourite  rotreat,  and  all  that  the  art  of  Constantinople  and  Bi^dad 
could  contribute  to  aid  the  taste  and  power  of  execution  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  age.  Did 
this  palace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  us,  we  could  afford  to  despise  the 
Alhambra  and  all  the  works  of  that  declining  age  of  Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of  the 
palace  was  a  mosque.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wider  than 
the  others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kiblah,  or  niche  facing  Mecca, 
to  the  opposite  wall  was  97  cubits  (146  ft.),  the  breadth  from  E.  to  \V. 
49  cubits  (74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  works  in  the  palace,  having  been  commenced  in 
936.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  was  virtually  a  five-aisled 
church,  and  tis  no  mention  is  mado  of  the  court  we  may  fancy  that, 
like  the  seven-aisled  Aksuh  at  Jerusalem,  it  never  had  that  accom- 
paniment, but  was  in  reality  only  a  basilica  extended  laterally,  but  on 
a  small  scale. 

We  may  perhaps  form  some  idea  of  what  its  original  appearance 
was  from  the  examination  of  what  is  now  the  church  of  Sta.  3Iaria 
la  Blanca  at  Toledo  (woodcut.  No.  359).  Although  this  example  is 
probably  at  least  a  century  more  modem,  and,  instead  of  marble 
columns  and  regal  richness  of  decoration,  is  only  of  brick  and  stucco, 
still  it  is  a  five-aisled  building,  apparently  twice  the  length  of  its 
breadth,  and  with  a  central  aisle  higher  than  the  others.  Altogether 
it  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Moorish  style  in  Spain  before  it 
became  degraded.  Light  was  probably  originally  admitted  by  the 
clerestory,  now  blocked  up  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  quite  certain  of 
this  without  a  more  careful  examination  than  the  building  has  jet 
been  subjected  to.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  originally  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews.  This  is  neither  improbable  nor  of  much  importance, 
for  the  Jews  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  race  during  the  Moorish 
domination,  living  in  amity  and  peace  with  the  Mahometans,  and 
exercising  the  same  arts  in  very  nearly  the  same  forms. 
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Sbu  Mariu  la  Blanca.     From  VlLla  Ami  I. 


Another  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  Moorish  mosque  in  Spain 
is  that  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  the  church  of  Christo  do  la  Luz.  It 
is  a  small  square  building  with  4  stout  short  pillars  on  the  floor, 
dividing  it  into  9  equal  compartments,  the  central  one  of  which*  is 
carried  up  higher  than  the  others,  and  terminated  by  a  sort  of  dome, 
if  dome  it  can  be  called,  for  the  Spanish  architects,  working  almost 
wholly  from  Koman  models,  never  adopted  the  Byzantine  dome  to 
any  extent,  except  perhaps  as  the  roofs  of  baths.  In  their  mosques 
and  palaces  it  is  only  used  as  an  ornamental  detail,  and  never  con- 
structed either  of  stone  or  brick- work,  but  merely  a  carpentry  framing 
covered  with  stucco  or  mastic.  The  Spanish  style  shows  in  this  a  most 
essential  difference  from  the  Eastern  forms,  where  the  domes  are  so 
splendid  and  durably  constructed,  and  where  they  constitute  the  actual 
roofs  of  the  buildings. 

Indeed  vaulting  does  not  seem  imder  any  circumstances  to  have 
been  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever  paid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofis  are  of  wood  carved  and  painted,  or  of  stucco, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  ceiling,  which 
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it  certainly  is,  and  for  fanciful  and  gorgeous  decorations  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  more  durable,  but 
less  manageable  materials. 

The  art  resulting  from 
such  materials  is,  it  is  true, 
more  ephemeral,  and  must 
take  a  lower  grade  than  that 
built  up  of  materials  that 
should  last  for  ever;  but 
such  was  not  the  aim  of  the 
gay  and  brilliant  Moors,  and 
we  must  judge  them  by  their 
own  standard,  and  by  their 
success  in  attaining  the  ob- 
ject they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Christo  the  walls 
are  sufficiently  solid  and 
plain,  and  on  tJie  whole  the 
forms  and  decorations  are 
judiciously  and  skilfully  ap- 
plied to  attain  the  requisite 
height  without  raising  the 
columns  or  giving  any  ap- 
pearance of  forced  contriv- 
ances for  that  purpose.  In 
this  respect  it  shows  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the 
design  of  the  older  part  of  the  great  mosque  at  Cordoba,  being  probably 
at  least  a  century  more  modem ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  complete- 
ness which  the  art  attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuar}' 
at  Cordoba  was  built. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  art — the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  the  first,  the  San  Christo 
de  la  Luz  the  second ;  the  third  and  most  perfect  is  well  represented 
by  all  the  building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba ;  the 
fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  where  all  trace  of  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine art  has  wholly  disappeared :  a  fifth  stage  is  represented  by  another 
synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transitu.  This  last  is  so  essentially 
merely  a  gorgeously  ornamented  room  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  monumental  buildings,  besides  which  this  stage  is  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  palaces  of  Seville  and  Granada  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.  Had  the  great  mosques  of 
Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us,  it  woidd  perhaps  have 
been  easier  and  better  to  restrict  our  illustrations  to  sacred  edifices 
alone ;  but  they — at  least  certainly  the  two  first  named — have  wholly 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  splendid  cathedrals  which  stand  where 
they  once  stood,  and  which  have  obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their 
previous  existence.  In  the  northern  cities  the  national  pride  and  stem 
bigotry  of  the  Spaniards  have  long  ago  effaced  all  traces  of  this  religion. 
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None  of  the  mosques  we  have  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  forms  of  the 
East  except  the  Giralda  at  Seville.  This 
is  a  more  massive  tower  than  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work 
of  a  Moslem  architect.  At  the  base  it  is  a 
sqnare  of  about  45  ft.,  and  rises  without  dimi- 
nution to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the 
ground;  to  this  a  belfry  was  added  in  1568 
by  Ferdinand  Riaz,  adding  90  ft.  to  itjs  height; 
and  unfortunately  wo  have  nothing  to  enable 
us  to  restore  with  certainty  the  Saracenic 
termination  which  must  have  been  displaced 
to  make  room  for  this.  In  the  annexed  wood- 
cut (No.  361)  it  is  represented  as  restored  by 
Grrault  de  Prangey,  and  from  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  towers  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
erected  by  the  same  king,  it  is  more  than 
probable  it  was  thus  terminated  originally. 
It  is  difficult  nevertheless  to  reconcile  oneself 
to  the  idea  that  the  upper  part  was  not  some- 
thing more  beautiful  and  more  in  accordance 
with  its  base.  In  the  East  the  Mahometan 
architects  certainly  would  have  done  some- 
thing better ;  but  here,  from  the  want  of 
familiarity  with  tower-architecture,  and  from 
their  not  possessing  any  circular  or  domical 
forms  for  the  termination  of  towers  or  sky- 
lines, this  inartistic  form  may  probably  have 
been  adopted.  The  lower  part  is  certainly 
much  more  beautiful  ;  the  walls  are  re- 
lieved with  panels  to  just  such  an  extent 
as  is  required  for  ornament  without  interfering  with  the  construction 
or  apparent  solidity  of  the  tower,  and  the  windows  are  graceful 
and  appropriate,  and  in  such  number  as  seems  required.  In  this 
respect  it  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  contemporary  Campanile  at 
Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  lean 
and  bald  compared  with  this  tower  at  Seville.  So  indeed  are  most 
of  the  Italian  towera  of  the  same  age.  All  these  towers  seem  to  have 
been  erected  for  very  analogous  purposes,  for  the  Giralda  can  never 
have  been  meant  as  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  to  be  used  for  the  call  to 
prayer ;  nor  can  we  admit  the  destination  sometimes  ascribed  to  it  by 
those  who  surmise  that  it  may  have  been  merely  meant  for  an 
observatory.  Most  probably  it  was  a  pillar  of  victory,  or  a  tower 
symbolical  of  dominion  and  power,  like  so  many  others  we  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work.  Indeed  the 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Ring  Yousouf  to  celebrate  his 
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femous  victory  of  Alarcos,  gained  in  the  year  1195,  in  which  year  the 
building  of  tlie  tower  was  commenced.  As  such  it  is  superior  to  moef 
of  those  erected  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  but  &r  inferior,  except 
in  size,  to  the  Kootub  Minar,  and  many  others  still  found  in  varioufi 
parts  of  Asia. 

Alcazar  at  Seville. 

The  Alcazar  at  Seville  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  time  a  more  magnificent  one,  than  the  Alhambra  itself.  Hence  it 
would  be  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  Mahometan  style,  were  it 
not  that  it  has  been  much  dilapidated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its  cha- 
racter destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  tlie 
best  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of  the 
12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century — and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians,  a.d.  1248. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from 
the  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel  (1353  to  1364),  who  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  claims  the 
merit  of  having  i-ebnilt  it.  Thus  the  historj'  of  this  palace  is  not  of 
much  importance,  as  it  is  not  so  much  older  than  the  Alhambra  as  io 
mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
eftect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  as  we  can  in  that  celebrated  palace. 

Alhambra. 

It  was  after  hi«  expulsion  from  Seville  (1248)  that  Mahomed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  At  which 
both  he  and  his  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  more  imi)ortant  buildings 
now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  monarchs.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Aboul  Walid  (1309)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf  (1354)  the  works 
of  the  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  uninterrupteiily, 
and  it  is  to  this  half-century  that  we  must  refer  all  tlie  essentisJ  parts 
of  the  palace  we  now  find  in  the  cit^idel. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts ;  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions 
(a  a),  mnning  east  and  west,  was  built  })y  Abou  abd  Allah  (1325  to 
1333).  The  other,  the  court  of  the  Alberca  (b  b),  at  right  angles  to 
this,  is  plainer  and  probably  earlier..  Kestorers  generally  add  a  third 
court,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  which  Aey  say  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x),  which 
now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unpleasingly  among  the  light  and 
airy  constructions  of  the  Moors.  My  own  impression  is  that,  if  any- 
thing did  exist  here,  it  was  the  mosque,  which  we  miss,  although  we 
know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side  as  its  locality, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that  angle  which  now 

s  by  that  name.     It  must,  like  all  S])anish  mosques,  have  faced  the 

ith,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  first  ChristiaD  con- 
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quorors  of  Grauada.    Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Christian 
palace  above  mentioned,  which  stands  strangely  unsymmetrically  with 


_   S 


the  other  buildings,  does  not  follow  the  lines  of  the  old  mosque.  This 
could  be  in  great  measure  determined  if  we  could  rely  upon  the  bear- 
ings of  the  diiferent  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in  the  compasses 
attached  to  any  of  the  plans  hitherto  published. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  seems  always  to  have  been 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  court  of  the  Alberca.  This  part  does  seem 
to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.  The  court  was  originally  called,  apparently  from  the 
pool  of  water  which  always  occupied  its  centre,  El  Birket.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  singularly,  and  in 
such  a  place  ungracefully,  plain.     The  end  to  the  south  terminates 
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in  a  double  arcade  of  very  beautifal  design ;  aufd  to  the  north  with 
a  similar  one,  but  only  one  story  in  height,  crowned  by  the  tower 
enclosing  the  great  hall  of  the  ambassadors  (c),  which  is  the  great 
object  to  which  this  court  extends.  This  is  a  hall  35  ft.  square,  and 
about  60  in  height,  roofed  by  a  polygonal  dome  of  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  patterns  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  charming  peculiarities,  however,  is 
the  deeply-recessed  windows,  looking  down  on  the  city,  and  beyond 
that  commanding  a  view  of  the  delicious  Vega  and  the  mountains  that 
bound  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  world,  of 
which  the  architect  availed  himself  with  the  eye  of  a  true  artist,  who 
knew  how  to  combine  nature  with  art  to  make  a  perfect  whole. 

The  other  court,  called  that  of  the  Lions  (a  a),  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  12  conventional-looking  animals  so  called,  is 
smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful  and 
elaborate  than  the  other ;  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  surround 
it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain — its  most  beautiful  and 
most  perfect  example.  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take  it 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art :  the  first  is  its  size,  which 
is  barely  that  of  a  modem  parish  church,  and  smaller  than  many  ball- 
rooms ;  the  second  is  its  materials,  which  is  only  wood  covered  with 
stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  such 
a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  greater  monumental 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same  standard,  would 
be  found  lamentably  deficient.  But  in  fact  there  is  no  comparison 
applicable  between  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by  which  it  was 
raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out  of  place  and 
contemptible  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thebes.  No  less  would 
the  granite  works  of  Egypt  be  considered  monuments  of  ill- directed 
labour  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  Arab  fatalist, 
to  whom  the  present  was  ever^'thing,  and  with  whom  the  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour  was  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  pillars  that  surroimd  the  Court  of  Lions  are  far 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  cast-iron  sup- 
ports of  our  shops  than  anything  else.  Their  capitals,  however,  are 
very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a  form  admirably  adapted  for  the 
support  of  the  superstructure  they  were  destined  to  bear,  and  the 
pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single  and 
coupled,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the  project- 
ing portico  at  each  end,  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects  in 
themselves,  and  become  mere  accessory  details.  The  arcades  which 
they  support  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  imrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste ;  indeed  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated, 
otherwise  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornaments,  and  never  was  so 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than  is  found  here. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  this  court,  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 
Judgment  (d),  and  on  either  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  of  the 
Abencerrages  (e)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  **  of  the  Two  Sisters  " 
(f)  opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment 
of  the  whole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with 
geometric  and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and 
applied  with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration ;  but  it  is  on 
the  roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes 
more  apparent.  Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  the  roofs 
are  made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more 
like  natural  rock- work  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  always 
more  or  less  formal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  their 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  taste 
as  here,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of  situation 
and  comparison  with  other  objects  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of 
having  exceeded  them. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (a)  of  the  palace — beautiful  in  some  respects,  and 
appropriately  adorned,  but  scarcely  worthy,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
of  such  a  palace  as  this. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in 
Spain  that  once  was  occupied  by  the  Moors  that  does  not  still  retain 
some  traces  of  the  art  of  this  people.  These  traces,  however,  are 
generally  found  in  the  remains  of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were 
more  solidly  built  than  their  other  edifices,  and  generally  were  vaulted 
with  bricks — frequently  with  octagonal  domes  supported  on  12  pillars, 
as  those  in  the  East.  ITiese  in  consequence  have  survived,  while 
their  frailer  palaces  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their 
mosques  have  disappeared  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  these  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 

We  miss  entirely  in  Spain  the  tombs  which  in  the  last  chapter 
"  formed  so  important  a  feature.  This  total  absence  of  monimients  of 
this  class  is  a  certain  indication  that  there  was  no  mixture  of  Tartar 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Moors  who  conquered  and  held  Spain.  This 
same  peculiarity  imparts  to  the  whole  style  of  Saracenic  art  in  Spain 
its  distinctive  character.  But  for  this  the  style  would  have  been  more 
solid  and  monumental.  Domes  would  have  been  more  in  favour,  and, 
in  short,  the  Spanish  Moors  would  have  left  behind  them  remains 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  other  Mahometan  countries 
which  have  already  been  noticed.* 


*  Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  La  Cuba  sion  to  mention  in  a  future  part  of  the  work  j 

and  La  Ziza,  and  other  buildings  in  Sicily,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  building  now  ex- 

which,  though  usually  ascribed  to  the  Moors,  tant  there  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 

have  now  bwn  ascertained  to  have  been  built  time  when  the  island  was  held  by  the  Mos- 

by  thu  Normans  after  their  conquest  of  the  lems,  and  which  was  then  erected  by  them  for 

island  in  the  11th  century.    They  are  Moorish  their  own  purposes.    Till  such  is  ascertained 

in  style,  it  is  true,  and  were  probably  erected  Sicily  of  course  does  not  come  within  the 

byMoorishartists,but80  were  many  churches  part  of  our  subject  which  we  are  now  con- 

and  chapels  in  Spain  which  we  shall  have  occa-  sidering. 
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DATEsi. 

Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople     .     .  a.d.  1453 
BiO<uet  begins  to  reign 1481 


I>AT1>. 

Soliman  the  Magnificent xj>.  1536 

Achmct 1M3 


At  tho  very  time  when  the  Moors  were  being  expelled  from  Spain, 
and  tho  arts  which  they  had  introduced  into  Europe,  and  the  Bcience« 
which  they  had  cultivated,  were  perishing  under  the  intolerant  bigotry 
of  those  who  dispossessed  them  of  their  fair  realm,  a  new  and  nobler 
province  was  by  the  conquest  of  C'onstantinople  being  added  to  those 
already  occupied  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Thus  what  was  lost  in 
the  West  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  in  tho  East ;  and  at  an 
earlier  age,  or  by  another  people,  the  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  Mahometans 
might  have  been  incalculably  great.  It  was,  however,  at  a  time  when 
Christian  Europe  was  awakening  from  the  long  slumber  of  the  darit 
ages,  and  was  sufficiently  organised  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  a 
foreign  invader.  It  is  more  to  the .  purpose  of  our  present  subject  to 
observe  that  at  tliat  period  the  art  of  Christian  Europe  was  past  its 
zenith.  Its  decay  had  been  very  rapid,  and  was  felt  even  in  the  remoto 
comer  of  Europe  which  the  Turks  had  seized.  Hence  the  materiab 
which  they  had  to  work  upon  in  producing  their  new  style  were  of  a 
very  debased  description.  Even  without  this,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Turks  would  ever  have  done  much  good  in  the  w^ay  of  art 
Of  all  tho  people  who  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  they  certainly 
were,  and  arc,  the  most  stolid  and  least  refined,  and  the  least  capable 
consequently  of  elaborating  such  an  art  as  we  find  in  all  other  countries 
subject  to  this  faith. 

Had  Constantinople  fallen  at  an  earlier  ago  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  or  Persians,  the  models  of  architecture  and  the  treasures  of  art 
it  contained  would  have  been  turned  to  far  better  account  than  they 
have  been ;  but  even  as  it  is,  the  Turks  have  erected  mosques  and 
buildings  well  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received. 

One  of  the  most  remarkablo  circumstances  connected  with  their 
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style  is,  that  we  find  here  exac;tly  the  same  phenomena  in  the  16th 
centiuy  that  we  remarked  in  the  7th  and  8th.  At  both  these  eras  the 
Mahometans  adopted  and  suited  to  their  purposes  the  styles  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  located  themselves.  This  was  not  by  any 
means  a  necessity  imposed  upon  the  Turks  by  the  absence  of  any  Sara- 
cenic style  which  they  might  have  imitated.  In  that  very  part  of  the 
world  such  a  style,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  having  acquired  a 
perfect  individuality  of  expression,  had  existed  for  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies, and  the  very  Turks  themselves  had  for  at  least  two  centuries 
in  Asia  Minor  been  building  mosques  with  light  piers  and  pointed 
arches  supporting  airy  domes  with  coloured  walls  and  gilded  roofs. 
All  this  they  forgot  and  abandoned  the  moment  they  established  them- 
selves in  Europe,  If  a  pointed  arch  is  there  found,  it  is  an  accident ; 
colour  is  rarely  used,  externally  at  least ;  the  plan  and  form  of  their 
mosques  are  entirely  new  to  them ;  and  a  new  style  springs  up,  differing 
in  almost  every  important  characteristic  from  anything  ever  practised 
by  a  Mahometan  people  before.  They  do  not  even  seem  to  have 
employed  the  Greek  architects  of  that  day.  Had  they  done  so,  their 
mosques  would  have  had  the  tall  cupolas  and  light  arcades  of  the 
Theotocos  and  more  modem  Greek  churches  ;  but  it  was  not  this  that 
they  copied ;  they  went  direct  to  Sta.  Sophia,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  model  of  the  style,  though  one  which  the  Greeks  themselves 
had  long  ceased  to  imitate,  and  all  their  subsequent  buildings  are 
copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  great  creation  of  Justinian. 

Having  no  drawings  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  mosque  of  Mahomet  II.  is,  though,  as  the  earliest, 
it  is  the  most  interesting  of  its  class.  That  of  Soliman,  1550-1555,  is 
avowedly  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia,  not  only  in  plan  and  form,  but  even  in 
size,  though  it  surpasses  the  original  both  in  details  and  construction. 
When  Achmet  built  his  great  mosque  in  ICIO,  the  style  had  acquired  a 
slight  degree  of  independence.  The  idea  of  St.  Sophia  was  still  there ; 
but  modified  both  in  form  and  detail,  so  that  it  was  becoming  a  consistent 
example  of  an  independent  style.  After  another  century  of  progress 
we  should  have  lost  the  tyi)e  of  the  old  Justinian  church,  as  completely 
in  the  mosques  of  Constantinople  as  in  the  Taje  at  Agra,  and  perhaps 
for  as  noble  a  style ;  but  unfortunately  the  Levant,  and  especially  this 
great  capital,  always  swarms  with  Frankish  renegades,  especially 
Italians,  many  of  whom,  from  the  superior  constructive  skill  of 
Western  Europe,  have  been  employed  as  engineers  and  master  builders, 
and  in  this  capacity  have  not  failed  to  introduce  their  favourite  Re- 
naissance. Koman  pillars  reappeared  shortly  after  the  time  of  Achmet, 
with  Italian  pilasters,  and  balusters,  and  consoles;  so  that  before 
Osman  built  his  mosque,  about  a  century  later,  the  style  had  received 
its  death-blow. 

It  is  very  much  to  bo  regretted  that  we  have  neither  any  verbal 
account  of  the  mosques  of  Constantinople,  nor  any  illustrations  which 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  best  are  those  published  by  Grelot,  as 
long  ago  as  1 680 ;  but  like  all  works  of  that  class  in  that  age,  they  arc 
very  imperfect :  since  then  we  have  had  nothing  but  flippant  remarks 
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or  picturosque  sketches,  far  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  instruct ; 
and,  indeed,  it  still  remains  for  some  traveller  to  visit  C Constantinople, 
with  sufficient  taste  to  discriminate  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad, 
with  sufficient  knowhjdge  of  architecture  to  describe  intelligibly  what 
he  sees,  and,  above  all,  with  sufficient  love  of  truth  to  induce  him  to 
ascertain  measurements  and  facts,  and  to  record  them  honestly. 

The  earliest  of  the  Turkish  mosques  is  that  of  Mahomet  II.,  or  of 
the  Conqueror,  as  it  is  called  (1465-69).  Its  dimensions  seem  small, 
probably  about  100  ft.  by  150;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  distin- 
guished by  any  architectural  peculiarity,  though  as  the  first  it  would 
form  an  interesting  commencement  to  the  series,  if  it  were  known  and 
could  bo  estimated. 

The  nt^xt  in  the  sorios  is  that  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent  (1530- 

55),  which  is  probably  the  finest  in 
many  respects  of  those  built  by  the 
Turks  in  Constantinople.  As  will  he 
seen  from  the  aimexed  plan  (copied 
from  Grelot)  it  is  nearly  a  square — 
227  ft.  by  234,  it  is  said — and,  except 
in  the  absence  of  the  apse  and  smaller 

i^^"^  j       width  of  the  side  aisles,  it  is  nearly 

S  an  exact  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  its  general  ordinance  \s 
concerned. 

The  great  dome,  which  seems  to 
be  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  is  sujv 
ported  by  four  great  piers  of  masonn\ 
supporting  four  arches,  llie  comers 
of  the  square  made  by  these  arches 
are  filled  up  with  j)eu(ientivts,  on  which 
the  dome  itself  is  placed.  Agaiii«i 
two  of  these  arches  are  placed  tw«» 
semi-domes,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
tlie  great  one — which,  viith  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pier  arches,  make  up  the 
whole  internal  length  of  the  mosque. 
Between  the  other  two  arches  of  the 
great  dome  are  placed  great  granite 
pillars  of  one  block  each,  said  to  he 
60  ft.  in  height,  joined  by  arches,  on 
which  rests  a  wall-space  filling  np  the 
side  arches  of  the  dome ;  and  in  the«e 
walls  are  placed  the  principal  win- 
dows that  light  the  centre  of  the 
building.  ITiere  dr>e8  not  seem  to  he 
any  second  gallery-,  and  altogether 
the  arrangement  seems  to  be  a  con- 
mderable  improvement  on  that  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

In  front  of  the  mosque  is  a  s<piare  court  with  a  fountain  in  the 


:{63.    Mottqne  of  Soliman     From  Grplot's 
Constantinople.    No  ncale. 
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centre,  of  the  same  width  as  the  mosque,  though  less  in  breadth.  This 
was  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  Christian  basilicas  of  the  age 
of  Justinian,  to  which,  in  the  buildings  now  under  consideration,  the 
Turks  practically  returned.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejra,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  the  court  became  the  mosque  itself,  the  basilica 
part  having  been  gradually  diminished  till  it  became  evanescent.  Here, 
however,  it  reappears  in  its  proper  character  and  place,  as  of  old, 
^v^th  merely  the  adjunct  of  a  minaret  at  each  angle.  In  this  instance 
the  two  minarets  at  the  outer  angles  are  smaller  than  those  attached 
to  the  mosque,  which  is  a  pleasing  though  not  cjommon  mode  of  subor- 
dination. 

In  the  garden  behind  the  mosque,  too,  we  again  come  on  the  well- 
known  feature  of  the  octagonal  tombs  of  the  founders  and  their  families, 
which  we  missed  in  Spain,  but  which  occur  here  again  now  that  we 
have  got  among  a  race  belonging  to  the  great  Tartar  family  of  man- 
kind. 

The  next  is  the  mosque  of  Achmet,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1603. 


Mosque  of  Achmet.    From  Grelot's Constantinople.    No  scale. 


It  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  mosque  of  Soliman, 
but  differs  considerably  from  it  in  arrangement;  the  central  dome  is 
smaller,  not  exceeding  80  ft.  in  diameter,  but  is  surrounded  by  4 
semi-domes,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  practically  to  make  up  a  great 
domical  roof  of  not  less  than  160  ft.  in  diameter,  and  there  are  4 
smaller  domes  on  the  corners,  besides  a  broad  and  handsome  gallery 
on  each  side,  making  it  longer — as  it  should  be — in.the  direction  at 
right  angles  to  Mecca. 

ITiis  mode  of  arranging  the  subordinate  domes  with  the  central  one 
is,  I  feel  convinced,  the  most  beautiful  form  of  roofing  yet  invented  by 
man,  and  the  most  capable  of  being  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty 
and  grace.  It  would  have  required,  however,  at  least  another  cen- 
tury's perseverance  in  the  track  before  the  Turks,  or  any  other 
people,  could  successfully  elaborate  a  construction  so  novel  in  many 
respects.  Here  it  has  certainly  not  been  perfectly  successful ;  the 
great  piers  that  support  the  dome  are  not  only  inelegant,  but  inap- 
propriate, as  they  do  not  bring  down  the  lines  of  the  roof  to  the 
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ground,  and  the  domes  themselves  are  not  so  graceful  as  they  might 
be.  But  the  greatest  defect  is,  probably,  the  one  most  difficult  to 
remedy,  being  the  extremely  scattered  mode  in  which  the  light  is 
admitted.  All  these  mosques  have  24  windows  at  the  springing  of 
the  great  dome,  and  12  in  each  of  the  semi-domes,  besides  numerous 
small  windows  in  the  walls  and  subordinate  domes,  making  altogether 
a  number  of  small  openings,  very  destructive  of  repose  in  the  archi- 
tectural effect. 

llie  court  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last  described  mosque ;  but 
this  one  alone,  of  all  those  of  the  Turkish  empire  (except  Mecca),  pos- 
sesses six  minarets,  four  at  the  angles  of  the  court,  and  two  at  the 
angles  of  the  building  behind.  These  too  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  graceful  in  design,  and  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  So  far  as  wo  can  judge,  all  the  details  of  the  mosque  are 
better  designed  and  more  consistent  in  themselves  than  any  of  those 
which  either  came  before  or  were  built  after  its  erection.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  best  and  most  complete  specimen  of  a 
stylo  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  no  other  age  than  that  of  its  illus- 
trious founder. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  these,  though  even  less  known,  are  the 
great  mosque  of  Bajazet  (1481-1512),  and  that  built  by  Soliman  the 
Magnificent,  in  1 544,  in  memory  of  his  son  Mustapha,  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  for  whom  it  serves  as  a  sepulchre.  The  mosque  of 
Selim  II.  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention  (1560-1574),  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Valide,  the  mother  of  Mahomet  IV.,  to  whose  pious  enthu- 
siasm Constantinople  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  religions 
foundations  it  possesses,  of  which  her  mosque  forms  a  part.  The 
mosque  of  Osman,  1755,  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  showing  the 
transfonnation  which  the  Ihirkish  style  underwent  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Frankish  forms ;  and  from  this  time,  though  many  magni- 
ficent buildings  have  l)een  erected,  they  show  more  or  less  the 
prevalence  of  that  taste  which  has  destroyed  all  oidginality  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  throughout  Europe. 

Besides  these  imperial  mosques  of  the  capital,  almost  eveiy  im- 
portant city  of  the  empire  possesses  one  or  more  worthy  of  study  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  and  many  of  them  really  beautiful  and  graceful 
edifices.  But  with  scarcely  an  excepticm,  these  are  utterly  unknown, 
or  at  least  no  sufficient  materials  have  been  published  to  enable  U8 
either  to  classify  or  describe  them  Vith  accuracy. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  nearly  all  the  civil  buildings  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  fountains.  That  of 
the  Seraglio  has  often  been  dra>vn,  and  generally  their  light  and  spark- 
ling architecture  seems  to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  more 
monumental,  but  less  ornate  style  of  the  mosques.  In  their  fountains 
the  Turks  hccm  to  have  given  rein  to  that  playful  flancy  which  charac- 
terises the  architecture  of  Cairo  or  Granada,  but  which,  from  some 
motive  not  usual  in  the  East,  they  seem  to  have  restrained  in  their  reli- 
gious edifices. 

In  the  interior  of  their  dwellings  they  seem  also  to  have  revelled 
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in  exuberance  of  ornament,  but  in  a  lighter  and  even  more  ephemeral 
style  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  Saracenic  art,  and  therefore  coming 
more  under  the  head  of  decorative  than  of  monumental  art.  Like  their 
picturesque  drosses  and  arms,  this  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  dingy 
uniformity  of  Western  utilitarian  practices ;  and  one  must  travel  far 
indeed  to  escape  the  influence  of  Paris  or  of  Birmingham.  Still  there 
no  doubt  remain,  in  almost  every  province  of  the  empire,  specimens  a 
century  or  two  old,  which  would  display  all  that  taste  and  beauty  we 
so  admire  in  other  countries  of  the  East  and  South.  They  have  hitherto 
been  overlooked,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  do  not  deserve  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  earlier  Christian  relics  of  the  same  localities. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  now  run  rapidly,  and  it  must  be  confessed  somewhat 
imperfectly,  through  all  the  varying  forms  which  Mahometan  art 
assumed  during  the  1000  years  in  which  it  flourished.  We  have  seen 
it  spreading  itself  in  a  belt  across  the  Old  World,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bay  of  Beijgal.  We  have  seen  it  gathering 
inspiration  and  culling  beauties  from  all  those  styles  which  preceded 
it  in  the  countries  where  the  Moslems  settled,  first  employing  native 
artists  and  adopting  native  forms,  but  gradually  working  up  those 
forms  into  something  no>v,  something  more  beautiful  and  more  con- 
sistent with  their  wants  and  purposes,  rejecting  whatever  was  incon- 
gruous, and  extracting  the  beauties  they  recpiired.  llius  it  was  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Mahometans  was  at  first  Koman,  Byzantine, 
Persian,  or  Indian,  according  to  the  country  where  it  is  foimd ;  but  in 
all  these  countries  we  find  it  elaborated  into  a  perfectly  complete  and 
original  style,  in  the  later  examples  of  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
detect  the  first  elements  by  tracing  it  back  through  its  preceding 
stages  to  the  fountain  head. 

The  people  who  effected  all  this  can  in  no  instance  be  called  a 
great  people ;  nor  do  their  works  ever  reach  true  grandeur,  nor  even 
affect  sublimity.  Beauty  was  their  aim ;  and  gifted,  as  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  Moslem  world  were,  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  and 
the  keenest  perception  of  the  beautiful,  they  attained  to  this  by  means 
of  a  degree  of  taste  and  refinement  which  seem  innate  in  them,  llie 
grace  and  elegance  of  their  architecture  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  this  style  is  certa,inly  inferior  to  the 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  or  Gothic  style  ;  but  it  sur2)asses  them  all  in 
endless  fertility  of  invention,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  ornament 
and  detail  which  lend  such  a  charm  to  every  work  they  ever  pro- 
duced. 

In  this,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the  style  is  worthy  of  far  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  but  more  perhaps  from  what 
it  is  capable  of  suggesting,  than  from  what  it  has  actually  accom- 
plished. It  never  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  great  people  who  could 
impart  greatness  to  everj'thing  they  did.  The  Mahometan  nations 
were  led  by  their  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  impatience  of  all  restraint, 
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to  try  every  form,  to  attempt  to  fix  every  floating  idea*  and  to  take 
advantage  of  every  Biiggestion  either  of  nature  or  of  art.  Henoe  that 
boundless  multiplicity  of  detail  which  Saracenic  architecture  pi  esents, 
and  the  innumerable  hints  it  affords  for  th(»8e  who  know  that  art  is 
not  confined  to  one  or  two  forms,  and  is  not  io  be  confined  by  figures 
or  by  rules,  but  is  ever^nvhere  and  in  ever}'thing  for  those  who  seek 
it  honestly  and  for  its  own  sake. 


Albbjiarlk  Stuikt,  Loxoov. 
January^  1856. 
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